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PUELISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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CAUTION.—Beware of Couriterfelts ‘adopting the Title, 
WIIITE SOUND -TEETH, FRAGRANT ‘BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGRE, 


AL TOOTH pa JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 


<j KS NG, SEAUTIFYING | 
= ae ot) 


. ToothPaste 


Caution.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY and BROWN. 
Pots, 1s. Gd. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 








Are warranted not to contain a single 
particle of MERCURY or any other 
MINERAL SUBSTANCE, but 
to consist entirely of Medicinal Matters 
PURELY VEGETABLE. 
For nearly forty years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in 
Pe és Pee iy diseases of the Head, Chest, Boweis, Liver, 
TRA Rave MAEK ——T and in all Skin Complaints are one of the 
— es BEST MEDICINES KNOWN. 
Sold in — price 74d., 1s. 1$4, and 
2s. 9d. each, by G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; 
and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Sent free on receipt of 14 or 33 St: amps. Ani can be 
obtained of all Wholesale Houses in London, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Hull, &e,, &c. 


KEATINGS WRIGHT Si 


. THE ONLY TRUE ANTISE. Abn 
Sold everywhere. in SOAP eriTiSH MEDICAL ae 


Tins. 2 each. “OISEASES. tances) 
Fine. 1773.2 PRY SAY AM Gal 


LOZENGES | esa SOAP 


THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


J THE BEST IN THE 
MARKET. 


“EDINBURGH” 


SOLD BY MOST =e O E - FE SHOULD BE 
DEALERS IN IN EVERY 
TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSEHOLD. 
If any dificulty in procuring supplies, 
nearest Agent’s name will be given 
Heap OFFic—e: BEAVERBANK, EDINBURGH. a 
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OSLER § CH K A aaa 
“The Vieitor to London who 

leaves without seeing the Show 

Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 

one of the sights of the metropolis.” 

—Vide LAND AND WATER. 


FLOWER STANDS, FABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


MPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


OSLER’S = ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


Frys =o 








33 PRIZE MEDALS 


“PUNE” — “snarceatotherirn 
‘Concentrated: 


Co C 0a ° ASK YOUR GROCER FORA SAMPLES TESTIMOMIALS 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 


And Roughness of the Skin, use Prevent Chaps and 


“GLYCERINE & Roughness of the 


Skin by using 


HONEY JELLY’@ PURE 


| For Softening and Improving OATMEAL 
|the HANDS, FACE, and 
|” SKIN generally. SOAP. 
Sold by all Chemists an pee In 


! . 
| Metallic Tubes, 6d. and 1s., or Post Prepared and delicately per- 


fumed by OSBORNE, BAUER, 
6 1 St fre he Sol 

ae ‘the Sole and CHEESEMAN, Perfumers 
OSBORNE, BAUER, and 8 |10 the Queen, 19, Golden Sq., 


| Regent St., London, We 
CHEESE MAN, 
| 19, Golden Sq., Regent St., | SAMPLE BOX, 
London, a (3 Tablets) post-free, 1s 
Proprietors of * Baby ." «* Hen | Sold by all Chemists and * 
(and Ba gba ral “The Tr neompar rable Perfumers, and Stores. 


























CHIMNEY PIECES, 
STOVES TILE x. 2g 
PANELS & 
HEARTHS, <@ 
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“Tue PERFECTION ‘or Dress Fasrics,”’ 
says THE COURT JOURNAL. 


DRESS FABRICS 


GENTLEWOMEN. 


TRADE MARK : 
THE VARNISHED BOARD. 


To be obtained from leading Drapers. 




















____ Weakness Overcome and Health Restored by wearing = 
ono | EARN ES S” 2 | 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


An Agreeable, xpensive, and Never-lailing CURE for 

: Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Nervous Affections, 
Paralysis, Spinal Complaint, 
Sleeplessness, Liver and 

ai Kidney Diseases, Functional 

Disorders, 
Ladies’ Ailments, &c. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


; LADIES’ AILMENTS CURED. 
Mrs, HaWKEY, 43, Naylour Street, Caledonian 
Road, Loudon, N., writes: ‘* Harness’ Electropathic 
Belt has completely cured me of the extreme 
lebility and exhaustion from which I suffered, 
ompanied at times by painful hysteria, con- 
equent upon defective circulation and periodic 

m@ irregularity. Mine isa remarkable recovery.” 


a wae WRITE TO-DAY. 
SCIATICA CURED. 
CoroxeL GILDKA, late 21st Royal Scottish Fusiliers, Tullichewan Casile, Dumbartonshire, wiites: ‘* Your Electropathic 
Belt has quite cured my sciatica, and I have derived other berefits from it.” 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Pampblet cuntaining Copies sent free to any address on application to the Company. 
TELL EVERYBODY to procure one of these celebrated BELTS post free by remitting 21s. Cheque or Postal Order. 
When Ordering please send size of watst next skin. MR. C. B, HALNESS, the Company’s Consulting Electrician, is iu 

Attendance Daily, together with a duly registered Physician. ADVICK FREE, personally or by letter. 
















TRE ae mln 
RHEUMATISM PEBICAL BATTE 
INDIGESTION, Y Y / r 
ae by 152, Oxford S7 Lonoon 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Write for Private Advice Form. Note Only Address— 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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52, OXFORD STREET, (Conan Racitoke Pract) i 
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DR. SMILES’ NEW WORK. 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics 


of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius. 





Post 8vo. 6s. [Now Ready. 





Works by the same Author. 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 8vo. 
Edition, Illustrated, 21s. 


Crown 8vo. Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
Smaller Edition, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. _ Illustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits, and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. 7s. 6d. 
each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo. 6s. 


DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and Perse- 


verance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER: A Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 
8vo. 6s. 


THRIFT: A Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. With 
Portrait and Illustrations by GEORGE REID, R.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK. With Portrait etched by 


RAJON, and numerous Illustrations, mostly by the Author. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PDULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 


for the cure of Nervous ExHAvsTION AND Desi.ity, have received Testimonials from 
three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. 


The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion and Debility are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 





Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes 19th September, 1885 :— 
- Having used | Mr. Pulvermacher’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical practice, I 
am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of 
their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Handfield Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :-— 
“YI am satisfied that Mr. Pulvermacher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every eucouragement trom the profession and 
scientific men.” 

Dr. Golding Bird, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says :—‘‘ I can hardly recommend 
Mr, Pulvermacher’s invention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.”’ 





For full Price List and Particulars, see new Pamphlet, “Gatvanism: Nature’s Curr 
Restorer oF Imparkep ViTAL Enercy.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S ,GALVANIG ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOP BIT TERS. 


PUBLIC CAUTION. 


We warn our customers to guard themselves against spurious imitations of this famous 
Family Medicine. te - M 


GENUINE HoPYP BiTTEeRS 
Can only be had in square amber-coloured bottles, with GREEN HOP CLUSTER Jabel on 
panel. See the words “ Dr. Sou.e’s” blown in the glass, and the Company’s name engraved 
on Sixpenny Revenue Stamp. 
The Hop Bitters Company Guarantee 
the purity of Hop Bitters, and offer 


ONE TEOVUSAND PYPYoOouwoNnDsSs 


to any person or analyst who proves that they use a substitute for the finest Hops. Ask your 
friend who has tried HOP BITTERS, when every other medicine proved unavailing, what 
he thinks of this powerful remedy. Do not wait until sickness overcomes you, and 1enders 
you unable to follow your daily work, but have a bottle in the house ready for immediate use. 
It is the best and most profitable investment you ever made. Stuff put up in packets said to 
make Hop Bitters is a positive fraud, and tradesmen who sell such to the credulous and 
ignorant should be avoided. 

DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING HOP BITTERS.—Take from one to three table spoonfuls 
three times a day, before or alter meals (after for Dyspepsia), according to the age and constitution of the patient. 
Debilitated and weak pers ns, women and caildren, should begin with a teaspoonful in sweetened water, and increase 
as they get stronger or can bear it. 

To be had from all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


41, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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AT THE LIBRARIES. 
DR. JULIUS STINDE’S SKETCHES. 


| TEs BUCHHOLZ FAMInT. 
Third English Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

j 
' 


“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of l)ickens.”— Times. 














Translated by 
L. Dora Scumi1z 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. | 


Second Part. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | and 


| Hagegiet F. PowE tu. 


THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 











FRAUW WILHELMINE. | 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 











A NEW NOVEL. 


MES. SHARPE. By the Author of “Shadrach.” 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 





SEVEN HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English a 
At 3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 

“IT may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.”— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

‘The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what 
Tailroads have done for internal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.”"—Professor Henry Morley. 


THE ATTENTION OF THOSE FORMING LIBRARIES IS DIRECTED TO THE 
FOLLOWING SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS. 


+ 
g 
‘ 
ba 
4 
2 












Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. 2vols. | Hazlitt’s Essays. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
3s. 6d. each Heine’s, Poems, complete. 3s. 6d. Travel 
Addison’ s Works. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. ; Pictures (Storr’s Translation). 3s. 6d. 
— the Thoughts of M. Aurelius. | Hugo's (Victor) Poems, Chiefly Lyrical. 
| Bacon’s Essays. 33. 6d. 3s. 6d. - 
Beaumont and Fletcher. (Leigh Hunt’sNotes | —~_Dramatic Works (Ruy Blas, The 
and Introduction.) 3s. 6d King’s Diversion, Hernani). 1 vol. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Tour in 3s. 6d. 
: the Hebrides, &c. (Narizr.) 6 vols. | Lessing’s Laokoon, &c. 3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. each Dramatic Works. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
Bremer’s Works (Mary Howitt’s Translation). each. 
4vols. 3s. 6 Manzoni’s Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi). 
Burke’s ache, 9 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 5s. 
Burney’s (Mme. D’Arstay) Cecilia. 2 vols. Milton’s Prose Works. 5vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
3s. 6d. each. Evelina. 35. td. Mitford’s Our Village. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

r Burns’ Life (By Lockuart). 3s. 6d. Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. 

t Cellini’s (Benvenuto) Memoirs. (Roscoe’s each, 

3 Translation.) 38. 6d ; Montagu Wortley’s (Lady) Letters and 

% Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Works. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

) Saat f not ge ty earcgae ch on Pepys’ Die.ry. 4 vols. 5s. each. 

A Congas wa Oe ; “| Petrarch’s Sonnets. 5s. 

Coleridge’s Works. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Plutarch’s Lives. (New translation by Long and 

3 Dante. Cary’s Translation. 3s. 6d. Stewart.) 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Defoe’s Works. 7 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Ranke’s Works. 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

‘ Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. 3s. 6d. Richter’s Levana. 3:. 6d. Flower and 
Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 3s. 6d. 
Fielding’s Novels. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. and 5s. Schiller’s Works. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Gibbon's Roman Empire. 7 vols. 3s, 6d.each. | Staunton’s Works on Chess. 4 vols. 5s. 
Goethe’s Works. 15 vols. 3s. 6d. each. each. 

Goldsmith’s Works. 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. (With new 

9 Hawthorne’s Works. 3 vols. 3s. 6. each. Appendix by Dr. Richter.) 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 




















Lonpon : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 
LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





DIRECTORS. 
“CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F, HARRISON, ae — 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Ese. A. J. MACDONALD, EF. 
“Ww. W. CARGILL, Esq. SIR BENJAMIN C. C. PINE, K.C.M.G. 


GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese. 


EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., JOHN FALCONER, Esa. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, W.S.) 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 

COLOMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 


The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. : 
Fixed for 6,7, and 8 months,, 4 ,, 
Fixed for 9 to12 months ,, y i. 
Fixed for over 12 months ,, 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 24 per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
* drawn,  Bamemenre premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of + 

per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
* collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limirep. 


ESTABLISHED I IN N 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in british and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


MOsT USEFUL PRESENTS 


” 











< Per doz. Per doz. 2 
8 m4 Children’s .. .. 1/2 Hemstitched : > ‘S 3 
Paes Ladies’ os -. 2/4t Ladies’ + hie Bia $ 
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Pretty FANCY ROXES, suitable for half-dozens or dozens of Handkerchiefs, sel in 





Cardboard Covers, so as to pass uninjured by post, 2d., 6d., $d., to Is. 6d. each. 





{usa Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 
Jable Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yarvs, 5/11 
Ereers=Ez en A, Kitchen ‘Table Cloths, 11k 1, each. Strong Huckaback 
‘Towels, 4/6 per doz. - Monograms, Initials, etc., Woven and 
D> ta TW a. Sr Embroidered. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
ll: ld La Ee IT. =3 By Sy ec'al Appointments to H.M. the Queen and H.L and R.H., the 
Crown Princess of Germany, 


T.IW Ei. BELFAST. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 





On November 28, crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS... 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ SamueljSharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo., 10s.; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 


PARIS. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author [of “Walks in London,’ “Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. 





Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo., 10s.; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 


DAYWTS NBA R PARIS. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Paris,’ “Walks in Rome,” “Walks in London,” &. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d., in half cloth; or 1s. in paper cover. 
Sketches and: Travels in London: and Miscellaneous Contributions to 
“Punch.” 1 Vol. 


*,.* TA further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “A COLLEC- 
TION of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY,” is 
ready "this day. Imperial 8vo. with Portraits and Repro- 
ductions of Letters and Drawings, ‘12s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &e. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post Svo. 


THE GAVEROC KS. 


By the Author of “Mehalah,” “John Herring,” “Court Royal,” &c. 
Pr Srerreer who takes it up, and long remembered as a work of much more than ordinary 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS,” &c. 

NOTICE.—7ice CORNHILL MAGAZINE jor 
JANUARY, will contain the FIRST PART of a 
NEW SERIAL STORY eititld “A LIFE’S 
MORNING.” 2y GEORGE GISSING, Author of 
“ DEMOS,” “THYRZA,” &e. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15° Wartertoo Puace. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 








: COMPLETION 1OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
| THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
| THE INVASION. OF THE CRIMEA. Its Origin, and an Account 


of its Progress down to the Death of Lorp Racian. By A. W. KinGrake.' 


Vor. VIIL.—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF 
CANROBERT. 8vo., 145. 


Vor. VIIIL—FROM THE OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO 
THE DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 8vo., 145. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 


LETTERS FROM AND TO CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, 


ESQ. Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDycE, Author of “ Memoir of Admiral Keith, K.B.,” &c. With a 
Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. In2z vols., 8vo. Illustrated with numerous Etchings and other 
Engravings. 


SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal Carrp, Glasgow; being the new 


volume of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” In x vol. Crown 8vo. [/mmmediately. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


From the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALPpHons BELLESHE:M, D.D., Canon of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by D. OswaLp HunTer B air, O.S,B., Monk of 
Fort Augustus. In 4 vols., 8vo. [VYois. 1. and II. now ready. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. Facts, Figures, and Fancies, 


from Transylvania. By E, Grrarp, Author of ‘ Reata,” “Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. In 2vols. With 
Map and Illustrations. [ln December. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE WRONG ROAD. By Hook or Crook. By Major ArrHuR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of ‘Fast and Loose,” ‘‘ Locked Up,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 25s. éd. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 


RoiuinG Stone. By LAwRence OLipHant, Author of “Piccadilly,” ‘‘Altiora Peto,” *‘ Haifa,” &c. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION. 
SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” 
** Dr Claudius,” * Zoroaster,” &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
INSULINDE. Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. By Anna Forses. Post 8vo., witha Map, 8s. 6d. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘* Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,” &c. In 2 vols., 8vo. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS. bBetrothed and Free. By 


Lapy Betrairs. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


—e a 


COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of “Lauterdale and Caterina.” 


g3vols. Post 8vo., 25s. 6d. 
HALF A CENTURY; or, Changes in Men and Manners. 
ALEx. InnES SHAND, Author of ‘* Letters from West Ireland,” ‘‘ Fortune’s Wheel,” &c. 8vo., 125. 6d. 
} THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE CITY OF SARRAS. By U. AsHworrn TayLor. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Fdinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G,, and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Monracue SHEARMAN. With 


an Introduction by Sir RicHarp Wesstsr, Q.C. M.P., and a Contribution on “‘ Paper Chasing” by 
WattTer Ryz. With 6 Full-page illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in the ‘Text from Drawings by STANLEY 
BERKELEY, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. MitcuHEtt. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 


CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lanc. 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 21s. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. By Anprew Lance. Second 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English 


by AnpreEw Lana, from the French of Cuaxtes Devin. Illustrated by Am. Lynen. Royal 8vo. 
tos. 6d. cloth extra, gilt top. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS and ithe HOME of the ARYANS. 


By F. Max Miter. Crown 8vo. [/" the Press. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter M. Rocet. Recomposed throughout, enlarged and improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a full Index by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis Rocet. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirkup, Author of 


the article on “ Socialism” in the ‘‘ Enclyclopzdia Britannica.” Crown $vo. 5s. [Ox December t. 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. By J. W. Linor, F.R.GS. With 


50 Full-page Photographic Illustrations reproduced by the Autotype Company. Crown 4to. 425. 


STUDIES IN NAVAL HISTORY: Biographies. By Joun Knox 


Laucuton, M.A., Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a 


Manual of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
Ry Joun Henry Sreer, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of Veterinary Science, Bombay Veterinary College. 
8vo. ros. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: A Practical Manual of Telescopic 


Research adapted to Moderate Instruments. Edited by J. A. Westwoop O iver, with the assistance ot 
Messrs. MAuNpER, Gruss, Gore, DENNING, FRANKS, ELGER, BURNHAM, CAPKON, BACKHOUSE, and others. 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [/n the Press. 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. By Mrs. Dr Satis. Sixth Edition. Fep. 


8vo. ONE SHILLING. 


ENTREES A LA MODE. By Mrs. De Satis. Third Edition. Fep. 


8vo. 1s. 6d. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his Further Adventures 


and Discoveries in company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, R.N., and one 
Umslopogaas. By H. Rip—er HaGGARD. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Vignettes in the Text. 
Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. ‘Third Edition (7wenty-sixth to 
Thirtieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE: A History of Adventure. By H. Rmwer Haccarp. With Facsimiles 
of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek Roman, Black-letter, and Early 
English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. Seventh Edition (7Airty-stxth to Fortieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epnya Lyatt, 


Author of *‘ Donovan,” &c. New Edition (Seventeenth to Nineteenth Thousand). Fep.8vo. Ont SHILLING. 











HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. WituraM Hunt, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. # 
“‘ The names of the writers are a pledge for the efficiency of their work ; while the books carry their own evidence 
that they are not too long or too expensive.” —Guardian. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz. With | BRISTOL. Bythe Rev.W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 


3 Maps. OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. Boasz. With 
EXETER. By E, A. FREEMAN. With 4 Maps, 2 Maps. ° 
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| A NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH THE JANUARY PART, 
| AND WILL CONTAIN: 








BAR 


ADVERTISER. 





THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY 


By D. CHRISTIE ringed 


Author of “Old Blazer’s Hero, 


* “Rainbow Gold,” &e 








OUR CHILDREN. 
Papers For FaTHers AND Moruers. 
| Bythe BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


THE ASCENT of COTOPAXI. 

| A Curme or 20,000 Frer. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 

| By EDWARD WHYMPER. 





| 


DREAMLAND and HISTORY. 
Mosrincs In A CATHEDRAL City. 
By the DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 


THACKERAY, DICKENS, 
AND OTHER NOVELISTS. 
A Series of Papers 
By ANDREW LANG. 














SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY 


By E. M. MARSH, 


SENSE CULTURE. 
SHorT CONVERSATIONAL PAPERS. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


| POPULAR SCIENCE PAPERS | 


BY 
| Sir Joun Lupsock. 
| Prof. Tuorre, F.R.S. 
GRANT ALLEN. 


Prof. Hy. Drummonp. 
Dr. MACPHERSON. 
| Rev. J.G.Woon,M.A. 














| Bishop of Ripon. 


Author of “ Edelweiss,” “Marah,” &e. 


THROUGH HUDSON STRAIT. | 
BY 


| 
Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. | 
| 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS 

BY | 
Bishop of Petrrnoro’. | Principal Carrp. [son. | 
Rev. A. W. WILLIAM- 


Professor ELMSLIE. | Rev. Joun Hunter. 


VIGNETTES OF A NORTHERN VILLACE. 


SHORT CHARACTER STUDIES 


By MARY LINSKILL, 


Author of “ Between Heather and Sea,” &e. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. Beautifully Illustrated. 
ISBISTER & CO., Liuiter, 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 


| 
| 








| 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO. S$ 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince JEROME 


Napo.eon. ‘Translated by Raruaryt L. pk Beaurort. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. [Nearly Ready. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., 


Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps, and Illustrations. os. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, 


and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel. By Ricnarp A. 
Proctor, Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.” Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK: Manners, Men, Institutions. 


By J. G. Atcrer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA, By IN. Feap. 


2s. 6d. 


SERVICE AFLOAT: or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Crown 


8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE SILVER TROUT AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir Ranpat 


H. Roserts, Bart. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By Henry Coxwe tt. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. With Portrait. 


‘“TAKEN IN :” Being aSketch of New Zealand Life as seen by “ Hoperut.” 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ah tee pees 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


Existing and Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. Compiled from Original Authorities by Major J. H. 
LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author of “ Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,” &c. Medium 4to., 
350 pages, 64 Plates, £6 6s. coloured; £3 35. plain. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: An Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY. Epitomised in One Volume. A Narrative 


of the Naval Battles, Single Ship Actions, Notable sieges, and Dashing Cutting-Out Expeditions, fought in 
the days of Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson, Sidney Smith, &c. By Roperr O'Byrne, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. By James Burn.ey, 


Author of ‘f Romance of Invention.” Crown 8vo. ss. 


WATCHED BY THE DEAD. Dickens’s Master-Plot. Analysed by 


Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SHEYKH HASSAN THE SPIRITUALIST. By S. A. Hittam. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H.R. GALL, late 5th Fusiliers. With 


Illustrations. 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. By 


C. A. Montressor. Crown 8vo. 6s. Wich numerous Illustrations. 


FRENCH SELF-TESTS. ByJ. Barrincron. Being the First of a Series. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. German and Latin to follow shortly. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. INGRam. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By BELLA Durry. 35. 6d. 


NEW: NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE LESTERS. A Family Record. By F. M. F. SKENE. 2 vols. 


GABRIELLE ; or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. JoHN BraDsHAw. 1 vol. 
UNA’S REVENGE. A Picture of Real Life in the Nineteenth Century. By 


MELVILLE Gray. 1 vol. 


IN HIS GRASP: A Psychological Romance. By Esmé Sruarr. 


1 vol. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13; W. ATERLOO PLACE. 















LORD CARTERET 
A Political AWioaraphp. 
1690-1763. 


BY 


ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. 





: 
; 
IN ONE VOLUME. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. q 
LONDON: 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burtincton STREET, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Ber Majesty the Queen. 
1887. 

(All rights reserved.) 
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FOUR NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 





ma es 


[Dee., 
MEMOIRS 
(Princesse d¢ Bigne, 
EDITED BY 


LUCIEN PEREY. 


Translated by Laura EnNsor. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Large Crown. 248. 





WITH PORTRAIT. 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her {Majesty the Queen. 
1887. 

















THE 


COURT AND REIGN 


FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
Ling of France. 


By JULIA PARDOE, 


Author of “ Louis XIV.,” ** The City of the 
Sultan,” &c. 





IN THREE VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo., with numerous IIlustrations on Steel, 
42s. 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Queen. 
1887. 








in GENTLEMAN 


OF THE 


OLDEN TIME. 


Francois de Scépeaux, Sirt de Viilleville, 
1509-1571. 


From the French of Madame C. Cotgnet, by 
C. B. PITMAN. 





j 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. 21s. 
LONDON: 
; RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Wer {Majesty the Queen. 
1887. 























E 
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FOUR NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 





My AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND REMINISCENCES. 


BY 


W. P. FRITH, R.A, 
Chevalier of the Leg'on of Honour and of the Order of 
Leopold, Member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
and of the Academies of Stockholm, Vienna, 
and Antwerp. 


SECOND EDITION. 





IN TWO VOLUMES 
Demy 8vo., with Two Portraits by the 
Author, 30s. 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wer {Majesty the Queen. 
1887. 
(All rights reserved.) 


WHAT I REMEMBER. 


BY 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 





IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Demy 8vo., with Portrait by Marta TAYLOR. 
30s, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Queen. 
1887. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


AND 
REMINISCENCES 
OF 


SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH, 


C.B., K.C.S.1L, F.R.G.S. 


EDITED By HIS DAUGHTER, 





IN"ONE VOLUME, 
Demy 8vo., with Portrait and Map, 12s. 6d. 


[To be published very shortly.} 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wer fHlajestu the Queen. 
1887. 
(All rights reserved.) 








VASILE VERESTCHAGIN, 


PAINTER, SOLDIER, TRAVELLER. 
Autobiographical Sketches. 
Translated from the German and the French by 


F. H. PETERS, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 





IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Large Crown, with numerous IIlustrations after 
Drawings by the Author, 248, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burtincton Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
1887. 
(All rights reserved.) 
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cHRIS TMA SS Gir Tr Booz Ss. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


‘A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel—what can 
be more tempting?” —7h2 Times. 


i. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With Sixty-nine Illustrations on 
Wood, by Crurksuank, Lercn, and Tenniev. Printed on Toned Paper. Crown 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 
21S.; or in white cloth, in the Ely pattern, for presentation copies. 


II. 
THE CARMINE EDITION. In small demy 8vo., with a carmine 


border line around each page. With Twenty Illustrations on Steel, by CruiksHanxk and LeEcu, with 
gilt edges and bevelled boards, ros. 6d. 


III. 
THE BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 3 vols, 


2 
fcap. 8vo., without Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


ave 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in large type, with Fifty 
Illustrations, by CrurksHANK, LEECH, TEN\IRL, and Du Mavrier. In crown 8vo., red cloth, 6s. 
*,* Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same price. 


Vv. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo., cloth, with Sixteen Ilus- 


trations on Wood, by CrurksHank, Lercu, Tenniet, and BARHAM. 25. 6d. 


Wi. 
THE VICTORIA EDITION. A Pocket Edition, in fcap. 8vo., with 


Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. 6d.; or in paper wrapper, 1s. 








head 
drop,— 


In mild accents, ‘Do help us out, that’s a good girl!’ 


Ere Gengulphus’s head, from the well’s bottom said 


“ The Butler, who saw it, sent a Maid out to draw it, 
But scarce had she given the windlass a twirl, 


Only fancy her dread when she saw a great 

In her bucket—with fright she was ready to 
Conceive, if you can, how she roar’d and she ran, 
With the head rolling after her, bawling out ‘stop!’” 





THE LAY OF ST. GENGULPHUS. 


SPECIAL CHEAP EDITIONS. 
VII. 
THE ALEXANDRA EDITION. A new large type Edition, in demy 


8vo. With upwards of Fifty Illustrations, by CrurksHank, LEEcH, TENNIEL, and BaRHAM. Paper 
wrapper. 18. *,* ‘This Edition can also be obtained bound in scarlet Japanese imitation morocco, padded 
boards, and gilt edges, and with a Frontispiece on steel, 3s. 6d. ; or bound in green cloth, 2s. 


VIII, 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. In sixty-four large quarto pages, printed 


on good paper, with Forty Illustrations, by CRuixSHANK, LreeEcu, and ‘TrenniEL. With wrapper. 6d. 





Lonnon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEw BuRLINGTON STREET, 
EPublishers in Ordinary to Mer {Majesty the Queen. 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES. 


NOW READY. 


THE READER'S SHAKESPEARE, 


COMPLETE IN NINE VOLUMES. 

Extra 8vo., cloth, price 6s. each Volume. The Set of Nine Volumes, £2 14s. 
Vols. L—IIT.—COMEDIES. ] Vols. 1V. V.—HISTORIES. | Vols. VI.—VIII.—TRAGEDIES. 
Vol. IX.—POEMS. Each Volume sold separately. 

(This Edition has been printed from a Fount of New Type at the University Press, Oxford.) 

The convenient size and large clear type of these Volumes render them more easy and pleasant 
to read than any other edition published. 

Seventy-five Copies have been printed on Large paper, numbered and signed, price One Guinea each Volume. 

Jn handsome cloth, extra gilt, or half-morocco. 











OptNioxs OF THE Press. 
“ Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library use it is the best 
Shakespeare we know.”—Guardian. 
‘*The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.”— 
Saturday Review. 
“It promises to be a thoroughly ood library ed‘tion, and it is certainly cheap.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“It is thoroughly well got up, and may be cordially recommended as a not too expensive library edition.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


“it is a real treasure.”—Church Times. 


“It is one of the choicest and most attractive issues of our great national poet with which we are acquainted, 
and may be confidently recommended.”—John Bull. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE “MONTHLY PACKET” For 1887. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Demy 8vo., in Coloured Wrapper, with Frontispiece, price 2s. Now Ready. 
CONTENTS. 

UNCLE BEDNIGGER’S CHRISTMAS TURKEY. | THE VICAR’S POINT OF VIEW. By M. S. Let. 

By Mrs. E. W. Latimer. MASTER ROGER’S BRIDE. By M. BramsTon. 
THE ROYAL PROGRESS OF KING PEPITO. By | A GRAIN OF INCENSE. 

Miss B. F. CrEssWELL. MISS 'TIPPET’S BIRTHDAY. By Entry C. Tarror. 
THE LITTLE RED TRUNK. By Epiru Tuomrson. | IDYLLS AND IDEALS. By MaGne.t. 
“MRS. TED.” A GODLES3 HOSPITAL. By Mapame GuIzoT DE 


HAS EVERY MAN HIS PRICE? By E. M, Lyncu. Wirt. 

THE BELFRY AT BRUGES. By F. M. Pearv. THE KING’S COURT. By Frorence WILrorD. 
“HORS CONCOURS.” By Caruerine Ler. THIRTY YEARS AGO. By Ricnagp F. Jurr. 
DE FACTO AND DEJURE. by C. M. Yonae. THE MASTER’S POWER. By Boc-Oak. 


DAISY’S KING. By Esmi: Srvarr. IN MEMORY OF JUNE, 1887. . 
THE ROYALTY OF SELF-CONTROL. By Miss | “WHERE THE KING IS, THERE IS HIS COURT.” 
Frances M. WILBRAHAM. : By Tom-Tir. 
NOW READY. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. 
By J. A. LEFROY. With Illustration. Small crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 





LANGLEY SCHOOL. 
New and Revised Edition. By C. M. YONGE. With ['lustration. Royal 18mo., 2s. 6d. 


>i BOOKS KOR PRESENES AND REWARDS. < 
OUR BOBBIE, and other Tales. By Lucy Stvesrer. Parchment cover, with 
Illustration. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
By the Author of ‘* Tip-Cat,” &c. , : 
OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheaper Edition, with Two Illustrations. Small 


crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“Her character is one of the most beautiful things we have lately met in fiction... . altogether genuine, 
refreshing, and delightful.”— Scotsman. 


“ The writer’s descriptive powers are of a high order, as readers of ‘ Tip-Cat’ are aware.” —Record. 
“From first to last the story is interesting, realistic, and in many places poetic.’ —Acclesiastical Gazette. 
“ Full of tender pathos and humour.”—John Bull. 


“No girl can help being roused to better things by the exceeding nobleness and beauty of character depicted in 
the chequered years of Ann Nugent’s tutelage.”— National Church. 


“TIP-CAT.” Small crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. With Two Illustrations by Ranpoiri 
CaALDEcorT. 


“We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story genuine humour, 
— and much observation of human, and especially children’s, nature are displayed, tugether with a delightful 
style.” — Times. 

“It is natural and human, and may be read with pleasure from first to last.”—Saturday Review. 


MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
LADDIE. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


OLD MOTTO (The). A Story by a New Author. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
CURLY’S VICTORY. By A. Wezer. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


London; WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C- 
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Rew Wovels at the Libraries. 
WHITEPATCH. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. | [Next Week. 


ILLUSIONS. 


By H. Muscrave, Author of “ Astrea,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


AN OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By the Author of ‘‘ Dr. 


Edith Romney.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A FALSE POSITION. By G. M. Rostys, Author of 


“ Keep my Secret.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE MISSING RUBIES. 3y Saran Doupney, Author 


of “ A Woman’s Glory.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


LADY GRACE. By Mrs, Hexry Woop, Author of “ East 


Lynne.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


MAJOR AND MINOR. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“ A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


Dentley’s Havowrite Jovels 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE MAX. 


By ROSA’ NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Not Like Other Girls,” 


























Now ready, 1 vol. crown  8y0, 68. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. By Martz 


Coretu1, Author of “ Vendetta!” &e. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


DOCTOR CUPID. By Ruopa Brovenron, Author of 
“Nancy,” &e. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BORDERLAND. By Jessie Foruercity, Author of “ The 
First Violin,” &c. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Noucuerre Carry, Author of 


‘* Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


VENDETTA! By Marte Coretu, Author of “« A Romance 
of Two Worlds.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 








A SPECIAL EDITION OF 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. (The Steventon Edition.) Worked 


upon Hand-made paper, in brown ik, and bound in white cloth. These copies are, sold IN SETS ONLY, in Six 
Volumes, large crown 8vo., at the publisked price of 63s. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. (The Edinburgh Edition.) InjSix 


Volumes, small crown 8vo. The set 30s., or separately as under:-MARRIAGE, 2 Vols., 10s.; THE 
INHERITANCE, 2 Vols., 10s.; DESTINY, 2 Vols., 10s. 


This Edition is printed from the Origina! Edition as annotated by the Author, of whom a short Memoir is prefixed 
in ** Marriage.” 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, 
and Surrey. By James Joun Hissry, Author of **On the Box Seat,” &c. In demy 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and engraved upon wood by GEorGz Pearson, 18s. 


The Full-Page Illustrations, besides thirty others in the Text, are:—Hurstmonceaux Castle; A Bit of Wild 
Surrey ; Old Inn at Poundsbridge, in Kent; A Sussex Windmill; In the Heart of Sussex; A South Down Village, 
Alfriston ; On the South Downs; A Relic of the Old Coaching Days; Bodiam Castle; An Old Moated Manor House ; 
llaunted; On the Borders of Kent and Sussex; A Kentish Road; Leeds Castle, Kent. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT OF FRANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutta Parpor, Author of ‘Francis the First and His Times.” 
Embellished with upwards of Fifty Woodcuts, ard with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New Edition, in 3 
Vols. demy 8vo., 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


FROM 1789-1801. By Apotrie Turers. Trenslated by Freperick Suopert. With Forty-one Fine En- 
gravings and Portraits of the most eminent Personages and Events of the Revolution, engaved by W. Grear- 
BACH. In 5 Vols. demy 8vo., 36s. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. By Aimé Homseat, Envoy Extra- 


ordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the French by Mrs. Casnet Hoey, and edited by W. H. Barrs, 
Assist.-Secretary to the Geographical Society. Lilustrated by 207 Drawings and Sketches from Photographs. 
In royal 4to., handscmely bound, 21s. 


THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By 
Amfp£e GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., and Ricuarpv Proctor, F.R.A.S. New and 
Revised Edition. In demy 8vo., with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Frank Buckianv. Four Series. Popular Edition, with Illustrations. Each Series, 3s. 6d. 


NO RELATIONS. From the French of Hecror Mator. In One Volume, 


crown 8vo., ecarlet cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


“An extremely fascinating story, written with unflagging furce, and as full of genuine pathos a3 of graceful 
and delicate descriptions.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“ A cheap edition of a book which, within the short space of a year, has reached the almost unprecedented sale 
of 200,000 copies in France, and which bas been there awarded the valuable Academical prize of M. Monthyon, 
cannot fail to meet with appreciation in this country. ’—Preface. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. By F torence Monrcomery, Author of “Seaforth,” 


“Thrown Together,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo., os. 
** Read ‘ Misunderstood ;’ very touching and truthful.”—Diary of Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 


_ “This volume gives us what of all things is the most rare to find in contemporary literature—a true picture of 
child-life.”— Vanity Fair. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S ALMANACK 


A 





OMPENDIUM OF USEFUL AND INTERESTING INFORMATION 
CONCERNING OUR OWN AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
COLONIES, &c. 


WITH 
A REVIEW OF THE MUSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, ARTISTIC, 


ECCLESIASTICAL, DRAMATIC, SPORTING, AND 
OTHER EVENTS OF THE YEAR, 


INCLUDING 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS, &c., 
COMPARATIVE TABLES, 


AND OTHER INFORMATION FOR ALL CLASSES OF THE COMMUNITY. 


WITH 


A Calendar for the year 1888, an Obituary, and a Table of 
Notable Events in 1887. 
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BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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™ DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!” Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
> Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. > 5 

ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. bs | FENNINGS 


” 

. FENNINGS’ “LUNG HEALERS 

=f ’ 4 0, 

THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 

m D POWDERS. m COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, &c., 

[1 = For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. f\ sold in Boxes at 1s. ld. and 28. 9d., with 
Do tain Cal cL, Opt roatet ag hing injuri directi Gunton teehanne. Wiens 

not con omel, um, Mo , OF an D ious ections,sent post-free for 15 s' ps. 
= aneee ante to a tender cae. es oo = to ALFRED FgnninGs, West Cowes, I.W. 
stam’ xes, at 1s. 1¢d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stam 

a= full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. : —_ suetdbeah, contain three times A quate 

z Direct to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, 1.W. of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains z Read FENNINGS’ —EVERYRODY’S 
Pee ansecee Oe OMe ech e 
s 8) emis' & FREE py: e irect, A. . ) ae . 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 

or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


H. Schweitzer & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-DysPertic Cocoa, OR CHOCOLATE PowDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
THe Facutty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. <A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halipenny. 
10, Adam Street, CocoaTina possesses remarakble sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 


early Breakfast. 
Strand, W.C. Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


Corus, hard or soft, and Bunions may be removed, and Enlarged Toe-Joints may 
be reduced, by the use of the New French Corn Plaster. The Sole Importer 
and Proprietor is M, F, THOMPSON, Homceopathic Chemist, 17, 


Gordon Street, Glasgow, from whom the Plaster may be bad, in 
FOR THE WEARY packets, by post, fur 14 stamp*. Those who are troubled with the discomfort 


of Corns or Bunions will be glad to have attention caled to this remedy, as it 
removes pain very speedily. It is thin as silk, and comfortable for the toot.— 
s (Signed) Lady Mande —— 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


OELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-simile eas . 
of his Signature, 
t ~- 


























HEALTH FOR ALL!!! *FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” 


HOLLOWAY’S. PIL 








~CLARKES. 


WORLD FAMED 
THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 


act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER | B L0 0 D: M IXTURE 
and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and By, Aoi’ xi came 
VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 


LIFE, rfull i i whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 

. x They are wonte y efficacious in all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. Thousands of Testimonials from all paris 
Emigr i i In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in causes of six times the 

Se te P rem Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 

they will be found invaluable in the time of } for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 

need, in every clime, in all stages of life. The Lincoln & Midiqnd Gguntios Drug Company, 

1nco.n, 
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Worn in all Climates. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Ask for EZZOW’s make, take no other. 
To be had of all Drapers & Ladies’ Outfitters. Trade Mark ‘ ANcHOoR’ on every Corset & Box. 
Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 


E. IZOD & SON, 30, MILK STREET, LONDON. 
Patentees and Manufacturers. Manufactory: Landport, Hants. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, ‘x CRAMER'S 


CRAMER'S |. THR veaes svsvem, 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas, 
. ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Regent Street. W.: Moorgate Street, E.C. 

















EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRAND Y. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 
Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Sold by all respectable Wine Merchants. 





DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the seston ” 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., 5s., and 6s. 6d., for the first Three Sizes, from 
the WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


ES SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, <= 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN and 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious merits, 
are being recommended for the sake of extra profit. 


? VEGETABLE MOTO, 








(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT,) 


OUCASIONALLY A 


Desirable Adjunct to Eno’s Fruit Salt. 


As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, 
Bile or Liver Tonic, it will be found invaluable for creating 
and sustaining a natural action of tue Stomach and Biliary 
Secretions. 

In a word—‘** ENO'S VEGETABLE MOTO” is mild, effective, 
and agreeable, and lasting without force or strain in 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick- headache, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Suppressed Gout, Head-affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from 
Liver derangement, Fiatulence, Wind on the Stomach, and at the com- 
mencement of Coughs and Colds. Blood Poisons and their kindred 
evils, are prevented and cured by the use of the VEGETABLE 
MOTO anv ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

A regular action of the Excretory organs of the body is produced 
by natural means; for distinctly understand, it is impossible fora 
single tissue of the body to be kept in order if the effete or poisoned 
substances are not got rid of by a natural and healthy action of the 





Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason ; Liver, Bowels, and Skin. 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things; The healthiest occasionally suffer temporary derangement of the 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, Stomach and Liver—with ENU’S VEGELABLE MOTO and ENO’S 


Need’st not fear what hap so ever it brings. FRUIT SALT you can always relieve, and never do harm; little may 


be needed, but still, when you have a simple and prompt assistance, many dangerous forms of disease may be 
arrested and removed at the outset, for this is the time or chance. ENO’S FRUIT SALT and VEGETABLE 
MOTO should always be kept in every bedroom and every travelling trunk, ready for any emergency. 

A GENTLEMAN writes: “ The ‘Motos’ are of exceptional value. I have never known them fail in taking away 
my headache; they act on the bowels in just twelve hours; the pain passes away, and I feel quite well. There is 
nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., Hastings, 1886.” 

My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotés during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general 
effect of your ‘* Vegetable Moto” is happier in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, 
and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, 
“N,. B, C.,” Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 1s. 1id.;s POST FREE, 1s. 3d. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


4 OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
superior to all others. 

Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. 

It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. 

Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, removes danruif, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, ete., from whom Circulars may be had. 
a - AGENTS— 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32 Berners St. W., and 91-95 City Road, E.C., London. 
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DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
NEW METHOD OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
PUBLIC ATTENTION is specially invited to an Entrrety New and ADVANTAGEOUS 
Mertuop of ASSURANCE under the 


DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Now issued by this Association, which, besides providing for Payment to the Assured himself 
on attaining a Specified Age, secures a like Payment to his Representatives at his Death, 
whether that event occurs before or after the maturity of the Endowment—thus combining in 
One Contract the Dove.e-Beyxerit of an ENpowmeNt Payable during Life and there after a 
Parp-cr Poticy of equal amount as a FAMILY Provision payable at De ath. 

Full Particulars on Application. 


12, WATERLOO PLAGE, LONDON, S.W. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS. must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Trempie Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
Publishers cannot be responsible for accidental loss. MSS. should be written in a clear 
hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 
paged. Portry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—Al] articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 

The BACK NUMBERS of TempLe Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 
price ls. each. Most of the Volumes(of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s, each. 

The Inland, European, and North American postage of TEMPLE Bar is usually 23d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON ST.,LONDON, 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Rue pg Rivorr; H. LOCKE, Roux pz Duras. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER & RODGERS. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: J. CG. JUTA, 
MELSCURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, and BRISBANE: G. BOBERTSON, 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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pollinaris 


‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


FREE DELIVERY IN LONDON and TWELVE MILES round. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the nearest depdt, 
namely LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus effecting a great saving of carriage. 
ADDRESS: THE APOLLINARIS CO, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, _S.W. 


Recommended by the highest medical authorities througho out the world. 


NESTLES FOOD 


For INFANTS, also for CHILDREN and INYALIDS. 


Prepared in Vevey, Switzerland. 

The Basis of NESTLE’S FOOD is choice Milk from Swiss Cows, to which is added 
a little sugar and some Wheat Flour, the insoluble parts of which have been excluded by 
a special PROCESS of BAKING. The product obtained in this way acts as a solvent 
upon the caseine, and prevents the Milk from Curdling in large lumps, thus rendering the whole 
compound, which is of the highest nutritive value, as digestible as MOTHER’S MILK. 

NESTLE’S FOOD, CONTAINING MILK IN ITSELF, is instantly prepared 
with the SIMPLE ADDITION OF WATER. 


S. & H. HARRIS’S | 














HOUSEHOLD 


EBONITE BLACKING 
(Waterproof). 











REQUISITES. 
POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all descriptions. 


PLATE POWDER, 


J For Does not injure the Silver. 
4 BOOTS & SHOES. | BRUNSWICK BLACK, 
a ayes For Stoves or Iron Work. 
= Does not injure the STEEL POWDER, 
a ; Leather. y For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 
~ Requires no brushing. | FURNITURE POLISH. 
ASK FOR IT. NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Manufactory—57, Mansell Street, 


London, E 





UNITED KINGDOM 


TEA COMPANY'S 





Unequalled "=F? A S$ have 


THE LARGEST SALE IN THE 


WoRLD. 


An acceptable Christmas Fresent: A CHEST OF TEA direct from the Mincing Lane Market! 


Supplied Actually first-hand. 


1/3, 1/6, 1/9, and 2/- a POUND. 


Carriage Paid. 
SAMPLES 
FREE. 


Address the SECRETARY—Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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Loyalty George. 
By MRS. PARR. 
AuTHOR OF ‘ ADAM AND Eves,’ ‘ Dorotuy Fox,’ Etc. 


CnapTerR XXi. 


HE day which had been so trying to Roger had not been 
without its difficulties to Loyalty. She had wandered 
about unable to settle to anything, undertaking a dozen odd 
jobs, to commence and give them up again. Now her young 


strength would be tested by pulling up a heavy anchor, taking 


the boat to land, and running it high and dry ashore. The 
heavy nets spread out on the sloping grass above she would drag 
along to a spot where they might dry better. The crab pots, 
stored away in winter—some needing repairs, others remaking— 
these she got out with the stock of withy ready to do them; but 
to sit quiet did not suit her, and she would jump up in quest of 
some more stirring occupation. 

Some business had taken her grandfather to Boro Island—he 
had set off early, so that Loyalty’s time was her own, to dispose 
of as best suited her. During the morning she had found 
opportunity to go over to the ferry, hoping that Dunchy might 
have picked up some news; but the expedition he had taken at 
her bidding had failed signally. “I went out to wance,” he told 
her, “so soon as ever you was gone, but ’twas Saltash luck with 
me, a good wettin’ and no fish.” Loyalty sighed. “I wonder,” 
she said, “if any of ’em has said anything; and if so, what 
th’ others thinks and says.” 

“What, ‘bout a man havin’ a good skinful o’ liquor inside 
un? Why, says as I do—a good job for he.” . 

“Oh, but you don’t understand, Dunchy.” 

VOL. LXXXIL 2F 
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“No, not in that ways; I habn’t often got the chance to. J 
doant find folks so free. It ’ud be different, I s’pose, if I was a 
smart young chap agen; then I should go sweetheartin’, and be 
thought to be made o’ sugarstick.” 

“Would ’ee come sweetheartin’ to me, Dunchy ?” 

“ Awh, I doant doubt but I should be as big a fule as the rest 
be.” 

“You wasn’t never married, was ee?” 

“Well, not to say ezactly—No—I’ve had the woman in me 
eye, and the ring bought to fit her finger, but it never went no 
further—whether *twas she didn’t come up to the scratch, or 
whether ’twas me, has now slipped my mind; but it happen’d 
for the best, I des’say, for her was Nickie Glubb’s sister, and 
as handy with her two fistes as he was with his’n.” 

Loyalty smiled. “It din’t break neither o’ your hearts, then?” 

“Hearts! No—nor she didn’t break my head, which was a 
good deal more in her way. You take my word for’t, Loyalty,” and 
Dunchy nodded his head sagaciously, “hearts ain’t broke so 
easy ; it takes more than love to bust they.” 

“Not if the love’s true it don’t. There’s a plenty in songs, and 
jn story-books, too, bout ‘ maidens havin’ hung their heads and 
died’”—Loyalty was making a quotation from a melancholy ditty 
she sung—“ and all because of men’s deceivin’.” 

“Iss, there’s a good bit sot down to the men that would equal 
apply as well to the women. If 


‘Boy’s love is maiden’s ruin, 
Half of it’s their own doin’. ” 


With which sage saw Dunchy nodded her “ Farewell”—a 
passenger was hailing him with “ Over,” and he pushed off his 
boat to fetch his fare. 

Loyalty had been seized with the wish to cross with him, but 
before she could decide he had gone. At another time she would 
have waited or wandered on to Rowton, but the fear that she 
might meet Roger made her hesitate. She did not want to see 
him in, perhaps, the presence of others until they had had a 
meeting when no one was near. All the day she had been 
combating with hope and fear—hope, that he had meant what 
he said; fear, that he might fancy she would think so. She 
would not for the world that he should feel bound by any promise 
given under the circumstances he was last night in—and so far 
as she could she had entreated some, and laughed others, into a 
promise of silence. Her hardest task had been with Ned Hocka- 
day; for though she could not return his love, she had a tender 
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feeling for the young fellow who was his mother’s darling, and 
Loyalty was very fond of Mrs. Hockaday. 

Too much her slave to hold out long against any request she 
made of him, Ned had finally consented to see Roger safely home, 
and also to keep silent as to his rivals’s visit to the ‘Cot,’ and 
what he had said there; but he added a rider to these concessions, 
which was, that seeing now for himself that Roger Coode was 
preferred before him, he should delay no longer, but at once put 
into execution his long-made threat of running away to sea. 

This going to sea had been the bugbear of his poor mother’s 
life—the nightmare to all her dreams of happiness, which centred 
themselves on the hope that he would settle down, get married, 
and have children who would cluster round her knees and draw her 
from her fatal temptation. This liking of her son for Loyalty 
was in no way displeasing to Mrs. Hockaday; Loyalty was in all 
respects the very wife she would have chosen for him, and she 
summed her up as “ Loving in her ways, handsome in her looks, 
with a voice as sweet as a singing bird.” Who could keep a husband 
home if such as Loyalty failed ?—it would have been Mrs, Hockaday’s 
pride to give welcome to such a daughter-in-law. Bound to keep 
silence by the fear of “ angering” her son, the fond mother could 
only push on the suit by affording constant opportunities for Ned 
and Loyalty to meet; and in the midst of this one-sided wooing 
Mrs. Hockaday was struck down by her fatal illness, which made 
her more than ever anxious to speed on the match. 

Knowing her son’s emotional temperament, she had hitherto 
attributed the ups and downs of his spirits to the fact that the 
course of true love never did run smooth; but after the task poor 
Ned had of seeing Roger Coode home, he had presented himself 
in such a terrible state of despair, that the mother at once 
detected this must be consequent on a much more serious affair 
than usual; and questioning him closely, Ned, only too ready to 
share his burden of trouble, revealed the crushing fact that he 
had made the discovery of the existence of a rival. Who this was 
Ned would not tell, but plainly some one who lived in the place, 
because he, as a motive for leaving his sick mother, declared it 
impossible he should stay and see them with one another. 

Sworn to keep silent on the subject to Loyalty, woman-like, 
Mrs. Hockaday set her wits at work to discover how she might 
temporise, so as to serve her son; and Miss Anne coming in during 
the afternoon to visit her, she confided to her her distress, and 
implored her aid. 

Miss Anne, whose heart was ever in sympathy with despondent 
love, raised Mrs. Hockaday to the seventh heaven by offering her- 
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self as mediator in the cause. ‘“ Would you like me to speak to 
Loyalty herself?” she said. 

“Oh, Miss!” was sighed out in reply. It was to Mrs. Hocka- 
day as if an angel had made her the offer. With her heart 
brimming over with gratitude to this beneficent being who had 
never permitted her to suspect that she was aware of her many 
failings—although the poor sinner knew well they had been 
repeated to her, every one—Mrs. Hockaday felt sure Miss Anne’s 
pleading would be irresistible. 

“T’ll do so,” said Miss Anne. “I wonder how I could catch 
her, and where?” 

“T sent our boy Johnny to tell her to come here, as I wanted 
to speak to her very partickler.” 

“‘ Well, and did she say she’d come?” 

“Yes, he brought back word she'd start almost directly after 
he. He was here—well, it couldn’t ha’ bin ten minutes afore you 
comed, Miss.” 

“Then the best thing would be that I should try and meet her. 
Which is her usual way ? ” 

“Oh, Miss Anne, it don’t seem possible that I can so far presume 
as to worrit you—I feel, in, so much as even makin’ mention of 
what’s troublin’ me, I’m forgettin’ myself in your presence.” 

Miss Anne gently smoothed the puffed-up hand that lay nearest 
to her on the quilt. ‘ My poor sufferer,” she said, “I think you 
know that to give ease to your mind in any way would be a real 
pleasure to me; besides which, then I shall find, perhaps, some 
favour you can do for me. ‘One good turn deserves another ’—eh, 
isn’t it so?” 

The tears which came welling up into Mrs. Hockaday’s eyes 
were her only answer. 

“Come now,” said Miss Anne, rising; ‘“ we must lose no more 
time. You tell me how she is likely to come, and I'll set off in 
search of her. It’s not at all a task to me; I always enjoy having 
a good look at Loyalty. I’m a very great admirer of beauty.” 

With Miss Anne’s knowledge of the country Mrs. Hockaday 
had no difficulty in indicating the road by which in all proba- 
bility Loyalty would come. No such.road would be found now; 
the farmer cultivating his crops, the landowner preserving his 
game, have given the face of the land an aspect very different from 
that in which nature moulded it. To get from Fairstoke to 
Fairstoke Bay there are roads to drive by, lanes to walk through ; 
but the zig-zag path by which Miss Anne reached the vast 
hummock of fern and furze, stretching out then to that bold bluff 
against which the mighty waves of the Atlantic still beat and 
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break, has vanished, and the yellow gorse is replaced by golden 
grain, and the sea birds’ cry hushed by the ploughman’s whistle. 

Miss Anne’s progress, as we know, was a little retarded by her 
meeting with Mrs. Coode. After she had bade the old lady good- 
bye she began to walk more briskly on. The hedged-in road of 
the village with its low white houses scattered along was soon 
left behind, and then came the narrow path fringed with brambles 
that grew out from jagged rocks half hidden by a network of moss 
and small fern, The bracken shorn of its summer glory made 
great brown patches, which looked darker further up, because 
there the grass grew more green. 

The top reached, Anne paused and drew a long breath—not 
that her respiration was at fault, but because of an emotion 
natural to her—the heritage of her sailor father—an exceeding 
great love for the boundless sea. Its sight filled her with glad- 
ness, made her spirits rise so that her walk was almost turned into 
a run, so buoyantly did she move along. Lost in a hundred 
fancies, she had walked some considerable distance before she 
recollected how far she had come—much farther than she in- 
tended—and recalling the motive which had brought her, she 
concluded she must have missed Loyalty. 

“Let me see,” she said, consulting her watch—“ past four. Oh, 
an hour will get me back again. It isn’t often I am this way; I'll 
go on a little further—vwell, just as far as there,” and she fixed 
on what looked like a grass-covered projection of rock. Coming 
nearer, she saw that a figure was leaning looking over it; nearer 
still, that the figure was a girl; and the girl, she whom she had 
come in search of, Loyalty George. Miss Anne was close to her 
before Loyalty seemed aware that any one was approaching; then 
she slowly turned her head round, and, recognising it was Miss 
Anne, she sprang down, and stood standing as if surprise had 
made her dumb. 

“Why, Loyalty, I believe I startled youl—did 1?” Now she 
had found her, Miss Anne began to think how should she open 
her mission. Before, it had seemed so easy ; now she felt a diffi- 
culty. Looking more fixedly, she noticed the girl’s eyes were 
moist ; her cheeks, too, were wet with tears. Her kindly heart at 
once prompted sympathy. 

“My poor girl, what is the matter? You've been crying. 
You're not in any trouble, are you? ‘Tell me.” 

The soft tone touched Loyalty ; there was a fear that her tears 
would begin to fall again. To master this weakness she gave her 
head a determined shake. 

“No, Miss, not any.” 
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“That’s right.” Then giving her another glance, she added: 
“Quite sure? Nothing to make you unhappy?” 

“Tain’t that was makin’ me cry,” said Loyalty evasively ; then, 
feeling a little more explanation would be proper, she continued : 
“Twas foolishness made me do that; I’m often like it—I wish I 
wasn’t,” 

Miss Annesmiled pleasantly. ‘ What was foolishness, Loyalty, 
eh? Come, I’ve a great sympathy with foolish people—I’m 
foolish myself very often. Why this afternoon, when I reached the 
top and came in sight of the sea, looking so grand and beautiful, 
it sent me into such spirits that I could have danced and sang as 
[came along. There would have been a sight! What would you 
have thought of me?” 

“Why,” said Loyalty, her voice trembling, “’tis like that, 
Miss, what made me cry. Other times ’tis as you say; I laughs 
and jumps and flings myself about and screeches—oh ! you should 
hear me !—but ’tis all for joy ; and the same now, standin’ there, 
lookin’ and thinkin’ of this mornin’, when I watched the dawn o’ 
day. Oh, Miss, that is a sight you'd love to see.” 

Miss Anne laid her hand on the girl’s arm. “It is good for us, 
Loyalty, to have those feelings. ‘God is seen in His works. The 
Heavens declare His glory.’” 

Loyalty nodded her head assentingly. 

“Yes, I reckon,” she said, “I don’t know much about Un tho — 
I wishes I did—I mean in that ways. Up to the chapel,” and she 
indicated where with her head, “’ceptin’ ’tis Mr. Yabsley, they 
frightens ee so about Un, makin’ out you're allays goin’ to catch it 
for yer bad doin’s, and that if you isn’t served out now, ’tis all 
hoarded up, and you'll get it hot after.” 

“Oh dear! but that’s very painful,” said Miss Anne, preparing 
to rest a little while by sitting on a bit of the mound ; “ and very 
wrong, for ‘God is love’”—she might make her theology, she 
thought, lead up to her errand—“ and every one knows what love 
means ; you know that, don’t you?” 

Loyalty stood with her back leaning against the higher part of 
the same mass of rock on which Miss Anne was seated. A nod 
gaye her reply. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Anne, “I’m sure you must ; and shall I 
tell you how I guessed that? Why, because I have just parted 
with a mother in sad distress because her son, she told me, is over 
head and ears in love with some one—called—Loyalty.” 

While Miss Anne was speaking the colour had been gradually 
mounting up to the roots of Loyalty’s hair, and feeling that if the 
lady looked at her her blushes would be ten times deeper, she had 
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recourse to the ostrich trick of throwing her apron over her face 
to hide them. 

“Ah! Now what is that son’s name?—No? Well—what is 
his mother called? You won’t tell me? Then I must tell you. 
Poor Mrs. Hockaday !” 

The apron was down, the head turned round. “Ob,” said 
Loyalty, with an unembarrassed face. 

“Oh,” inwardly echoed Miss Anne, “then there’s another 
mother and another son; perhaps I shall bring down two birds 
with my one stone. Yes,” she said, seeming not to notice the 
sudden change in Loyalty’s manner, “I left her in great trouble: 
her naughty son declares he will go off to sea because he fancies you 
don’t care for him; indeed I think he believes you love some one 
else better.” 

Loyalty’s face flushed again, but this time it was the flush of anger. 

“Tis a pity his mother should show such foolishness about him,” 
she said sharply ; “he'd be ever so much better gone. Good riddance 
o bad rummage is what I should tell un.” 

“Oh, that’s unkind—cruel,” and Miss Anne looked at her re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, then, Miss, he shouldn’t go and talk when he swored he 
wouldn’t do so; but I ought to ha’ knowed what to expect with his 
blab, blab—'tis always his way.” 

“No, now, you are jumping at too hasty a conclusion. He has 
only let his mother into the secret of his own trouble. He hasn’t 
so much as told her the name of his rival, nor who he is, nor how 
he knew about him.” 

“Oh.” Loyalty was at once mollified. 

“ You think better of him now, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Miss,” and she hung her head abashed; “and please I asks 
your pardon for speakin’ out so hasty.” 

Without answering, Miss Anne’s eyes were fixed on the girl. 
Memory had turned back the pages of a score of years. Old heart- 
sores, suspicions, jealousies, doubts had rushed over her. It needed 
an effort to bring herself back to the present again. 

“ That’s the worst o’ havin’ a temper,” Loyalty was saying; “if 
you thinks a thing, out it comes, and then you're sorry. I’m sure I 
don’t wish Ned harm in no way; only what’s the good for ’un to 
harass his mother, when ever since he begun it, he knowed my 
answer—’t has allays been the same, and allays will be.” 

“Then you're firm, Loyalty—and faithful, are you, too?” 

Loyalty smiled, as if proudly conscious of that virtue. 

“ And yet,” continued Miss Anne, “they give you the character 
of being a sad coquette.” 
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“Tn my ways, praps—not in my heart ; that’s set like this rock, 
it’s so steady.” 

“Well, then, I hope it’s fixed on somebody good,” said wily Miss 
Anne. 

“ Good! ” exclaimed Loyalty, “ that isn’t the name for un ; he’s—” 
but all imagery seeming unworthy of comparison, she ended by 
*‘ Well, there ain’t no one in the whole world not his equal.” 

The slightly fiushed face and animated proud bearing sent 
through Miss Anne a shiver. It was as if the past was speaking— 
often had she caught a look, been struck with the resemblance of a 
feature, but never had the certainty been so incontestably forced 
upon her as now. 

“ And I hope he loves you in return, Loyalty ? ” 

The lovely face was clouded. 

“Oh, that wudn’t be at all likely, Miss,” and there was a 
minute’s hesitation—“ see who I be.” 

To Loyalty’s amazement and embarrassment, Miss Anne 
suddenly burst into tears. “Oh my, Miss; don’t !—whatever shal} 
Ido?” for the sympathy Loyalty would have professed to any one 
else she felt in Miss Anne’s case would be a liberty. 

“Nothing, Loyalty, nothing,” Miss Anne was quickly wiping 
her eyes; “you see it is as I told you, I laugh and then I cry; 
very foolish, isn’t it—as we both know.” 

In her anxiety and fright, Loyalty had thrown herself down on 
the ground beside Miss Anne, and there, looking at her with eager 
interest, she remained. The beautiful face was quite near; over 
her uncovered head her chestnut hair rippled in short thick curls ; 
her eyes—wondrous eyes—so like to those which twenty years 
before had stolen Anne Hamlyn’s love—were fixed on Anne 
Hamlyn’s face. 

Again the roll of time went back; in the garden under the old 
elms Anne and her lover walked together; bending gently 
forward Anne’s lips all but touched Loyalty’s rosy mouth—then 
starting back she put her hand quickly up; the name—his name 
—Carleton had nearly escaped her. 


Cuapter XXII, 


CarteTon Hamuyn had been very much in his cousin Anne’s 
mind that day. She had had a letter from him—no unusual 
event, for they had always kept up a friendly as well as a 
business correspondence with each other; and during Anne’s 
recent stay from home it had happened that they had paid more 
than one visit to houses at the same time, 
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Since the death-blow struck at Trafalgar by Nelson to the 
foreign naval powers Captain Hamlyn, who had then lost an arm, 
had not been on active service. He had indulged in the fancy 
that his health was not good—had travelled a little for its benefit ; 
and, coming at length to the conclusion that off his favourite 
element he was very much like a fish out of water, he had lately 
started a small yacht, so that when tired of shore he could get a 
few days at sea. During the last year or so his restlessness had 
terribly increased, and since he and Anne had last met, the 
yearning to settle down in a house, his real house, with—well, 
it was of no use disguising it, for no other woman would ever be 
his wife—Anne at his side, was growing stronger every day. 

Relations, friends, people who met them were tired of specu- 
lating why they did not marry ; and whether there was or there 
was not any tie between them. Each spoke of the other with 
the deepest interest and affection; when they met it was as dear 
friends, old companions. Together they seemed thoroughly 
happy, but it went no farther: those who watched could not 
follow them after they had parted, nor hear each sigh—he: “ Did 
she but know?”—she: “If he would but tell me.” 

Past peculiarities in Captain Hamlyn’s conduct, coupled with 
his self-banishment from his home and property, were set down 
to certain eccentricities connected with what people referred to 
as “ that lamentable event,” when it was believed that for a time 
“he went off his head a little.” Had he not done so, surely there 
was no occasion for the excitement and despondency he betrayed. 
There were officers afloat in that day who had hanged half a 
ship’s company, and were on as good terms with themselves as 
those who knew them were. 

The fear these friends who interested themselves so much had 
was that there might be a tendency to a recurrence of a 
similar kind, and if so, that would quite account for his avoiding 
scenes likely to excite an irritable brain; and also, Anne being 
his cousin, for his not marrying her. It was very sad for her, 
very sad for them both; and with this verdict the discussion of 
them usually came to an end. 

Many a man might have inferred, from things Anne Hamlyn 
said and wrote, that she was inviting that a better understanding 
should be established between them—but not Carleton, he knew 
her too well. Not a word of anger, explanation or dismissal had 
ever passed between them, but both knew there had sprung up a 
wall of partition through which no word of love had ever filtered. 
The state was a false one, begun in bygone days when each 
saw some reason for keeping silent. It had gradually gone on at 
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first through long separations, warfare, hurried meetings, false 
delicacy—oh, a thousand excuses had put each off from speaking— 
but Anne knew that before that tragedy which had darkened so 
many lives had taken place a suspicion had been awakened in 
her, and of that suspicion Carleton was aware; after events had 
made this doubt so terrible, that when no explanation came, 
strive as she did, she could not hold him clear. 

Proud as she was high-minded, Anne felt it was not for her to 
seek to sift this mystery—to hold her cousin blameless was 
impossible—no one on earth save their two selves knew the 
exact peculiarities of their position. Though all the world should 
turn from Carleton, Anne knew that to the end of time her love 
for him would remain. Yet though she could marry a man who 
had committed even a crime, she would never call him husband 
who withheld from her a secret she had a right to know. 

Suddenly, to-day, by some unseen agency which seemed 
inscrutable, this secret, guessed at so long, became for Anne 
Hamlyn a certainty—to doubt that the father of Loyalty George 
was her cousin Carleton was impossible. The key-note rightly 
struck, each incident and event fitted itself into perfect order ; and 
though, to Loyalty, the lady she was watching had seemed to sit 
but for a few minutes silent, when Anne rose up—her face turned 
towards home—she inwardly felt herself to be a different woman. 

“T think it best for you not to go to Mrs. Hockaday’s, Loyalty, 
but I should lke you to walk a little way back with me; will 
you?” 

Loyalty, who had already sprung to her feet, did not answer. 

“You don’t mind?” said Miss Anne, uncertain whether her 
silence might not be hesitation. 

“Mind!” and Loyalty gave a rippling chuckle ; “‘ why, Miss, I'd 
walk the world over after ’ee, if you’d have me. ’Cos o’ what 
happened and that,” and a peculiar jerk of her head instructed 
Miss Anne as to what she alluded, “grandfer won’t suffer the 
name 0’ Hamlyn to be so much as uttered, but he durstn’t never 
say nothin’ agen you, or I flies at un like a tiger; he knows 
better than to try and maul me now”—and she surveyed her 
splendidly-developed arms with satisfaction—and oaths and 
cusses don’t hurt; I’s got used to they.” 

“And yet, Loyalty, I have never done anything to deserve this 
gratitude from you. What made you feel it? Can you tell me?” 
Anne’s heart beat fast as she put the question. 

“ Well, I reckon ’twas Roger—Roger Coode—as first put it into 
my head.” 

The curiosity of Miss Anne’s sidelong glance was satisfied by 
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the deepened blush which, speaking that name, spread over 
Loyalty’s cheeks. 

“He showed me the blue handkecher you gived to un, and 
when it was wored out, he gived un to me.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, then you comed to speak to me yourself, Miss, and ’twas 
ever so much better than talkin’ to other folks was.” 

“How?” 

Loyalty hesitated. 

“Oh, ’cos I went off feelin’ like other maidens does, and not 
with murder in my heart which most of ’em makes me feel.” 
Then, fearing some apology was needed for the mention of such 
wickedness, Loyalty added, “ Don’t ’ee be hard on me, Miss Anne. 
You donno’ what ’tis to be looked down ’pon and smeared at, like 
I’ve bin—when you're hounded off as not bein’ fit company for 
no one, oh! then them as speaks a kind word to ’ee you worships 
and longs to lie your life down for’em. That’s how I do to two 
I knows by,” and the lovely eyes were turned towards Miss Anne, 
who instinctively had laid her hand on Loyalty’s shoulder. 

“ And am I one of those two, Loyalty?” A nod was her reply. 
‘And the other—who is the other one—tell me ?” 

Embarrassed, Loyalty’s eyes sought the ground, but only for 
a minute; the next her head was raised, and with a little shake 
of it, half proud, half defiant, she said, “I reckons, Miss, you 
knows.” 

“ Well, yes, perphaps I can guess. Roger, is it?” 

The dimpled curves came out around the drooping mouth as 
Loyalty said with a tremor, “Most about here guesses ’tis he, 
but I don’t mind, I baint ashamed,” and she drew herself up 
erect, “to own I doats on every inch o’ ground he trods on.” 

Miss Anne smiled, but it was in sympathy. It did not offend 
the young girl. 

“And Roger—does he guess this, Loyalty ? ” 

But Loyalty would have died rather than betray Roger. 

“ Oh, I dessay if he gived hisself the troubie to think he might, 
only men and maidens is so different there; they’s got hordes o’ 
things to set their minds ’pon—not that if he hadn’t ’t ’ud be 
likely he’d set his pon me. Look how they’re thought of and 
held up by everybody!—and Mrs. Coode can’t abide me; us is 
poison one to the other, her and me.” 

Miss Anne did not answer, and Loyalty not presuming to 
volunteer more personal information, the two walked for a little 
way in silence. Suddenly, in connection with what she was 
thinking of—for Anne’s thoughts were working rapidly—she said : 
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“Did your grandfather ever give you any reason why he felt 
such hatred to all who bore the name of Hamlyn?” 

“No, ’ceptin’ ’tis to wish evil to’em, and hope he may meet 
*em down somewheres below,” and Loyalty’s eyes indicated a 
depth the name of which she spared Miss Anne. “He don’t 
hardly ever speak of ’em now, and that’s the Cap’en, Miss—he 
don’t mean you, but no one ’ull ever turn him to think different 
of the Cap’en—he holds to it that ’twas he set the press-gang on 
the poor soul.” 

Anne uttered a sharp cry of agony. 

“No, no—impossible he could—it couldn’t be!” and she held 
up her hand as if to keep back any further revelation. 

“Most like not, Miss,” cried Loyalty, embarrassed beyond 
measure that she had called forth so much agitation. “ Grandfer’s 
got it into his head by broodin’ over it all so. I oughtn’t to 
have told ’ee,” she added vexedly, “and I shouldn’t neither, only 
I wanted to account for the way he goes on.” 

“ Loyalty ”—and Miss Anne took the girl’s hand, holding it in 
hers while she looked at her fixedly—* on the contrary I beg, 
and beg of you most earnestly, to tell me everything you can 
remember,—what your grandfather has told you, what you have 
heard him say, and how you feel and think yourself on the 
matter; and this out of no idle curiosity, my poor girl, but the 
wish to befriend you. You know”—and she made an effort as 
though the words would not come out but with difficulty—“ that 
that has always been Captain Hamlyn’s desire. You have been 
told so, have you not ?” 

ot a 

“By your grandfather—has he told you so?” 

a 

“How? Tell me, what has he said to you?” 

“That he’d rather rot on a dung-heap than take a pin’s point 
from un.” Miss Anne bent her head as if deploring this resolu- 
tion. ‘And as for me, if he catched me having aught to do with 
any of the name he’d wring me neck and pitch me headlong over 
cliff.” Miss Anne’s face shewed the pain she felt. “ But I pays 
no heed to talk like that,” added Loyalty reassuringly ; “not now 
I don’t. What should I be about to suffer un to doit? If they 
rouses me I can put forth the strength of a lion, and fear’s a word 
as has no meanin’ for me—grandfer knows that, and so does the 
others of ’em too—they dursn’t offer me no affront, or ’'d knock 
’em over like ninepins.” 


“Oh, my dear child,” said Miss Anne, “I don’t like to hear you 
talk like that.” 
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“Don’t ’ee, Miss?” said Loyalty, puzzled. “I thought p’raps 
you'd be glad to find I could take my own part; ’twould be a 
poor job if I couldn’t, seein’ the crew I’m forced to live among.” 

“Tt isn’t the life you would choose, Loyalty ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Tis the only one most like I shall ever know,” she said 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ What’s the use of tryin’ to make-believe other 
ways? The brightest man that ever trod in shoe-leather would 
be dragged down by matin’ hisself with such as me. Where 
could ’ee go that folks’ tongues didn’t follow ’ee ?—‘ Look to she, 
her father was hung!’ *Twouldn’t be different then to now. I’ve 
heer’d that in Plymouth streets—’pon the Hoe, to Dock, to Mount 
Wise—the same tale; and then ”—she was trying to choke back 
ker rising sobs—“ I’m called brassy and bold, ’cos I looks ’em in 
the face and gives ‘em back their own. Only God, Miss Anne, if 
he lowers Hisself to look ’pon such a heart as mine, sees how 
their words, like knives, go stickin’ in.” 

The tears were running down Anne’s cheeks. 

“Tt’s late in the day, Loyalty, but if I’m spared, justice shall 
yet be done you.” 

“Oh, as for that, Miss, I dessay if I’d been brought up as they 
have, I should do as they do.” 

‘No, I don’t believe so, your nature is far too noble.” 

Loyalty shook her head incredulously. 

“Qh, I don’t know about its nobleness, Miss Anne; ’tis a 
terrible hard one to keep within bounds. I fancies sometimes if 
I’d had a mother to look after me I mightn’t have turned out such 
a regular bad one.” 

“Does your grandfather ever speak of your mother to you?” 
asked Miss Anne. 

“Never; but for all that, I know he doted ’pon her, and that’s 
the best thing about th’ ole man—his love for she. Did you 
know mother at all, Miss Anne? Can ’ee call her to mind in 
any ways? What was her like in looks ?—was her like me?” 

Loyalty’s voice had dropped to a lower tone, she put her 
questions timidly, pleadingly. 

“T perfectly remember her. No, Loyalty, she was not very like 
you.” 

“So I feared.” 

“From what ?” 

“Oh, things as grandfer has said and throwed up to me. "Tis 
all very well for he to cant and rave agen the Cap’en, and hold un 
as a murderer and that, but he hated poor father hisself; and if 
ever I’ve done a thing to anger him and rouse his temper, you 
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should hear ’im go on about him, ’twould turn yer blood cold, 
Miss, as it’s done mine; and it’s set me agenst grandfer more than 
all else he’s done to me, Miss, so that I’ve had it in my head to 
start off and leave un all alones by hisself—only,” she added 
hastily, “of course ’tisn’t what I should ever carry out, seein’ that 
he’s gettin’ up in years, and depends for most things on my doin’ 
it.” 

Miss Anne made no comment on “old George’s ” inconsistency. 
They had reached half-way down the precipitous lane which 
would land them at the point in the village from near which 
Anne had started. 

Standing back on a small space of level ground, a rickety, 
tumble-down farmhouse stood, with barns and pigstyes clustered 
close around, and an ill-kept yard whose evil odour held its own 
against the perfume sent out by the tangle of honeysuckle, 
clematis, and late roses by which the windows were enshrouded. 
Orchards of stunted dwarfed apple-trees stretched down to the 
ravine below, where their growth became better shaped and larger 
from the shelter afforded by the opposite cliff, which, climbed over, 
brought you again in face of the sea. 

“JT think, Loyalty, that here I shall say good-bye to you,” said 
Miss Anne, coming to a sudden standstill. “I’ve brought you 
further back than I intended, and fear you will be very tired 
when you get home—you’ve a long distance round to go.” 

“ Oh, I sha’n’t go round, Miss ;” and answering Anne’s look of 
enquiry, she added: “ My way ’ll be to cut down’cross the orchard 
there, and up over cliff side, and on.” 

“But there’s no path?” 

“ There’s path enough for me. I’ve done it many’s the time on 
a night pitch dark and no moon.” 

“ Do the Chubbs know you, then, Loyalty ?” 

“T reckon if you asked’ em they'd say No; but ’tis surprisin’ 
‘mong the folks as knows ’ee at night, how short-memoried they 
be by day.” 

Rumours she had heard from time to time supplied Anne with 
the probabie solution of this mystery. It was known that many 
of the neighbouring farmers were anything but adverse towards 
the illicit traders. Whispers had gone abroad about carts being 
seen, horses being lent, and different services rendered, for which 
payment was made in excellent tobacco, and spirits not to be 
bought for money. 

Loyalty had been trained to do the bidding of this law- 
less gang; evidently she was familiar with their dishonest 
chicanery. A shudder ran through Anne as she recalled stories 
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she had heard, reckless scenes of coarse revelry, in which to 
picture this girl, so near to her in blood, gave her agony. 
Educated by a father who had been brought up in the days when 
children were made to drink their Sovereign’s health on bended 
knee, Anne regarded the King’s laws as only second to the 
commandments of God, and those who broke them, only in that 
degree less guilty. The scheme which had been so readily and 
firmly weaving itself in her mind seemed suddenly Utopian, 
chimerical. To cage this wild nature and hedge her in with the 
restraints of domestic life and conventionality, would be much the 
same as entrapping a sea-bird and setting it down to live in a 
poultry-yard. 

Anne heaved a sigh which seemed to come from the lowest 
depths of her heart. 

“You ain’t angered with me, Miss Anne? I haven’t said 
nothing, have I, to hurt ’ee?” 

“ No, Loyalty—why ? ” 

“Oh, because—” she was hesitating over her reply, “some- 
times, after me and Roger’s had a talk together, ’twill end so as 
if, all of a suddent, somethin’ rose up to shove us off one from the 
other, and he'll draw hisself away, and for why I’ve never been 
able to find a meanin’.” 

“And most likely he could not give you one. Love is very 
changeable, Loyalty ; it shifts from point to point like the wind.” 
Loyalty smiled in token of the comfort these words gave her. 

“ And you knows, don’t ’ee, Miss Anne? You've felt the pangs 
o love yerself, haven’t ’ee?” 

“Well, yes, Loyalty ;” and the delicate pink which stole over 
Anne’s cheeks made her look only a little less youthful than 
Loyalty herself. “I fancy there are few of us who at some time 
or other have not experienced its joys and sorrows—but come, 
come, we must not enter upon any fresh subject of discussion, it 
is far later now than I had intended it to be, and we have both 
some distance to go. Good-bye,” and adding to her farewell some 
directions as to their next meeting, Anne picked her steps through 
the never-dry quagmire which marked the entrance to the farm, 
and hastened on her way.: 

At the top of the hill which rises from the slip near “The 
Swan” her pony carriage was waiting. She got in and drove 
home in silence, occupied by the tumult of thought which had 
taken possession of her. 

Arrived at the house, she was forced to listen to the chiding 
which Miss Yolland—a distant relative who lived with her as 
companion, and was supposed to relieve Anne of the cares of 
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housekeeping—felt it incumbent to give her. Miss Yolland, 
belongirg to a generation older, still regarded Anne as a youthful, 
irresponsible being, oblivious of chills which would produce 
inflammations and rheumatism, and obstinate about changing her 
stockings when, beyond a doubt, she had damp feet. 

Anne, usually patient and sweet-tempered, made an effort not 
to seem irritable, and chided herself—having made her escape— 
on the unreasonableness of her impatience. There was a miniature 
which, the night before, accident had seemed to throw in her 
way. Arranging and sorting out the contents of a cabinet which 
had long needed putting in order, she came upon a likeness of 
Carleton Hamlyn when a boy. Anne had pounced upon the 
portrait as a treasure, had feasted on its good looks, and had 
carried it off to her own room, so that she might examine it at her 
leisure, and compare it with two other portraits of a later date. 

Unknowingly this likeness was to prove the detective by 
whose agency the guessed-at mystery of so many years became a 
certainty. The similarity between the two faces at nearly the 
same age made further doubt an impossibility. Standing with 
the portrait in her hand, Anne went over the features separately, 
each lineament serving as a separate nail to fasten more firmly 
her conviction. 

In the morning she had covered her newly-found possession 
with kisses; now, after regarding it sadly, tearfully, she restored 
it to the drawer out of which it had been taken, locked it away, 
and sat down. 

The evil to be remedied was the long neglect of Loyalty; to 
endeavour to secure for the injured girl some measure of happiness, 
Anne felt must be her first care. If Roger did but reciprocate 
in any degree Loyalty’s love, and could be brought to think 
seriously of her, her future would be safe. Anne could not desire 
for her a better protector. And after the fashion of women she 
thereupon began to weave a little scheme by which, under pretence 
of seeking advice from Roger, she might introduce Loyalty’s name, 
and try to find out the real state of his feelings toward her. In 
the letter received from Captain Hamlyn he complained of the 
great difficulty he had in meeting with a smart, clever sailor man, 
whom he could trust to look after his little vessel when he was 
away, and feel not quite alone with, when they were on board 
together—could Anne help him ? 

In pursuit of her present object, Anne meant to try; and 
without naming her reason for so doing, she wrote a little note to 
Roger, asking him to come to the house the following day, as 
there was something she wished him to advise her upon. 
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“ Wett, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Coode, to whom Roger had just read 
the contents of Miss Anne’s note; “I wonder whatever she can 
want of you? ‘Something,’” she quoted proudly, “‘she thinks 
you could advise her upon’! Oh, my dear, what a prospect lies 
before you !—openings made at every turn. It all rests with you, 
Roger ; only recollect that a time in life comes when luck calls 
‘ Now or never’ to everybody.” 

Roger smiled as he nodded his head in assent. The long talk, 
the night’s rest, had soothed and invigorated both of them. Mrs. 
Coode’s hopes were rising as she recognised the beneficial alteration 
in her son. 

The depression of his late orgie having passed off, Roger felt 
himself in a fit state to face his situation; and, as was his wont, 
he summoned his own self to appear at the tribunal of his other 
self, there to plead his cause and have sentence passed upon him. 
But this enquiry must take place when he was sure of solitude, 
and safe from interruption ; therefore he settled to hold it as he 
went to keep his appointment with Miss Anne. Many roads lead 
to Ferrers House, and the one across the cliffs that Roger chose 
was the least frequented and most circuitous. True, pedestrians 
from Plymouth came by this way, but there being no actual road 
or path, it was easy, among the thick clumps of gorse, projections 
of rock and tall bracken, to hide your approach, or take a higher 
turn. 

“T shall get ready the old boat, mother, and go out for a bit of 
arow. “Tis a capital thing when you seem to be any ways adrift 
in your bearings.” 

“Why not borrow Mr. Jenkins’s?”—Mrs. Coode sympathised 
most heartily with Roger’s restorative—“ I’m sure you’d be as 
welcome to it as the flowers o’ May.” 

“Oh, our old tub is right enough for me. I was only casting 
my eye on her this morning. Overhauled a bit, and a fresh coat 
o’ paint on her, she’s good for many a year to come.” 

The tone in which Roger spoke of the boat might have been 
used for a living thing, and he almost felt it so to be. The boat 
to a dweller by the sea is as the horse to the inland dweller, a 
thing to be proud of, and take thought and care for. 

“Tis them vagabond boys does the mischief,” said Mrs. Coode, 
“tying her up so that she’s left banging against the wall, or else 
flinging in great stones to her bottom. I only wish I could catch 
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the present day. I never heard tell of such boys as there is 
now.” 


Roger smiled. 

“Oh, I expect we was tarred with pretty much the same brush 
when I was a youngster.” 

“ No, that you wasn’t,” said his mother decidedly; “a better 
boy never drew breath than you was. If you hadn’t been, I'd 
have cut ’ee within an inch of your life but I’d have made ’ee so, 
but there wasn’t no need for that.” 

“Tm afraid you spoilt me, mother.” 

“Not I; and I defy any one livin’ to say so. If I'd got fifty 
boys to bring up, I'd bring ’em up the same, and hope they’d 
repay me as well as you’ve done, Roger.” 

toger did not reply, but he did what for him was a rare thing, 
he went over and kissed his mother, and there was a minute or 
so of silence between them. 

“Then til you see me again you know where Tam. When I 
think ’tis time to, I shall go on to Miss Anne.” 

“Oh, yes, do! ”—Mrs. Coode’s tone was made eager by her effort 
at self-control—“ I’m longin’ to hear what ’tis she wants you for.” 

“ Somethin’ kind to somebody, I'll bet a wager.” 

“Oh, no fear that you'll ever find her lackin’ on that score, 
"tis ” put the remembrance of yesterday’s meeting checked 
Mrs. Coode, and she drew back the severe rider she was about to 
add, substituting: “Humanly speakin’, I’ve always been very 
partial to Miss Anne.” 

Roger crossed the narrow road, and went down the slip of 
garden, at the bottom of which the water—neither river, nor lake, 
nor sea, but a mixture of all three—ran. To the steps, rough 
hewn out of the natural rock, the boat was moored; it was high 
tide, and Roger could row easily along the whole way through the 
tortuous windings to the open sea. 

Only those who are familiar with these shut-in, hidden-away 
villages can fully realise the peculiar beauty of their surroundings. 
White cottages smothered in myrtles and roses, homesteads 
hidden by orchards, ivy-clad churches guarded by venerable yews 
and hollies. And facing these the green-clad slopes, whose trees 
bend down and are reflected below in a mirror of clear water, out 
from which you pass into bold bluffs, high cliffs, and the boundless 
space of the restless sea. 

Through this fair scene Roger had come, its charms heightened 
in his mind by comparison with the foreign climes amid which 
the last three years of his life had been spent. Like many a 
strong-willed man he was eminently emotional, quickly touched 
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through every sense,” his pulses answering and vibrating more 
readily than his usually calm exterior gave any suspicion of; and 
one of the many tasks Roger had set himself was the regulation 
of this ill-balanced susceptibility, which too often opened the 
floodgates of anger and of love. 

The opal sky of a September afternoon, the clouds of which, 
fleecy and white, were massed together and lay low, spread above 
river and sea. Within the land-locked harbour not a breath of 
wind ruffled a leaf. The sun shone warm, but not with the hot 
fierceness of summer heat. The velvety brown moss and golden 
ferns made great patches up the sides of the cliffs which Roger 
was passing. Out from between these two guardians of the 
river's mouth he would soon emerge, to come in sight of the Mew 
Stone, the Shag Rock, the,bold coast, the undulating slopes which 
make the glory of Plymouth Sound. No breakwater protected it 
in that day, and Torbay, although so exposed that Lord Howe 
had declared it would prove to be the grave of the British Fleet, 
was deemed a safer haven. 

The south-west wind, not felt before, when once beyond the lee 
of Worsewell set the boat in motion. The short rocking move- 
ment was not in harmony with reflection and self-examination, so 
that Roger determined to row in shore and land. Time and a 
little distance more or less being of no object to him, he could as 
well reach Ferrers House from that point as any other. 

In passing he scanned the broken rocks and beetling crags 
familiar and dear to: his boyhood. He saw the very spot where 
his life had been given back by her who was now clamouring to 
take possession of his heart, and he closed his eyes as if to shut 
out the memory of any past claim. 

Ferrers Bay, which at a distance looks inviting and of easy 
access—by reason of the sudden dip of land, which gives a back- 
ground of sloping fields, in this autumn time yellow with the 
stubble of late-grown corn— is a landing-place which needs much 
seaman-like skill, and Roger, familiar with each rock and reef, 
felt an inward pride in the dexterous fashion by which the boat 
was brought sharp round so as to hit a point where the surf would 
carry her high up the beach. The low tide had left a circling 
fence of sea-weed visible, beyond which he might leave the boat 
safely moored. This done, he clambered up past the mill, crossing 
its blackened water-shoot, and, going through the swing gate, 
skirted the wall of the little churchyard, which lies so close down 
by the sea that its waves sing the dirge of the dead who rest in 
it. 

Roger paused, he was passing a hayrick whose shelter seemed 
2a 2 
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to invite him—but no, far better to mount the slope and get up 
above, the air there was fresher, and he would be nearer the House 
when he judged it time to keep his appointment. 

A little critical in his choice of a resting-place, he wandered 
along further than he intended. At length a spot with every 
requirement seemed to present itself, and he was about to stretch 
himself down, when a rustle on the other side of the clump of 
blackberry bushes attracted his attention. Half raising himself 
he looked over, and was startled and confused to see Loyalty. 
She, anxious for another talk with Miss Anne, was lingering about 
in the hope of perhaps seeing the lady. 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence, broken by Loyalty 
saying— 

“Oh, it’s you there, is it ?” 

“ Yes, it’s me; is that so very extr’ordinary ?” 

“TJ don’t know,” and she gave a little hard laugh; “I know I 
didn’t expect to see ye.” 

“T comed up here to sit quiet and ruminate a bit,” said Roger 
loftily. 

“ All right, I sha’n’t disturb ‘ee; I can as well go further along. 
I s’pose the clift’s big enough for the both o’ you and me,” and 
she jumped up as if to take her departure. 

“ Here, avast there,” said Roger, somewhat disconcerted by her 


manner. “You and me had best have a few words together, 
Loyalty—about last night,” he added, answering her look of 
enquiry. 


“Oh, last night, is it. Well?” 

Roger was nettled by her indifferent manner. These then 
were the airs she meant to give herself, thinking she was secure 
of him. 

“ Well, I want to hear what ’tis you hold me to,” he said 
roughly. 

“ Hold you to!” and her laugh sounded in his ears discordantly ; 
“why, I hold you to have been as drunk as any fiddler.” 

Roger’s face grew scarlet, all over his tanned neck and throat. 
you could see the rush of colour come. 

“Oh! is that all that’s resting in your mind?” 

“TLors no; but I ’spects that’s as much as you'll care to listen 
to. If not, I can give ’ee back the language you used, the oaths 
you swore, the bets you had to fight every man Jack amongst ’em— 
and the blows you dealt, and the black eyes you gived, and the 
many it took to keep ’ee back from doing murder. What did ’ee 
think, then ?” she said, infuriated by seeing what he had expected 
of her; “did you look to hear me boastin’ that I’d had offered me 
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the love of a man gone in liquor? I gets that chance every day— 
there, you're only one fool among many. I can always stoop and 
pick up as good as what last night you offered me; but what I 
did think was, that I’d set my fancy on somebody above, higher 
than the crew I lives among, and I find I was mistook. Good-day, 
Roger Coode. The next time you goes sweetheartin’, not bein’ 
sober, better luck to you.” 

She had already turned to go, but Roger sprung after her. 

“ Loyalty,” he cried, “it isn’t you speaking like this to me— 
you are acting a part—putting it on. I see through you—I see 
what you think.” 

In the sudden revulsion he felt, Roger actually believed that it 
had been his wish to remain true, and that Loyalty was mistaken 
in reproaching him. 

‘What do I think?” she said fiercely. 

“That what I said last night bout your being my promised 
wife I don’t, now I’m sober, mean to stick to.” 

“No more you don’t.” 

“T call God to witness, if you'll have me, I'll marry you.” 

“T don’t ask ye to marry me,” she said passionately. “I asks 
ye to give me your love. Can you do that? If so, I'd go the world 
over after you; but if not, if every bit o’ your heart ain’t mine, 
then you've got my leave to pitch me over yonder cliff there, but 
not to measure my finger for a weddin’ ring.” 

“ Loyalty !—and you can still doubt me—what makes you mis- 
trust me so?” 

“The poor bruised bleedin’ thing I carries here,” she said, 
pressing her hand against her heart as she spoke; “ the heart you 
stuck chockful o’ thorns when you let me see how low you held 
me, Roger.” 

Roger was about to protest, but she continued: “That you 
should ever think I’d keep ’ee bound to what you didn’t mean to 
say! Ah! ’tis true; where love’s concerned, the two furthermost 
ends o’ the poles aint wider apart than men and maidens be.” 

Touched by her voice, her manner, and the nobility of her nature, 
Roger tried to clasp her in his arms. 

“When I came up here,” he said, “in a measure the very worst 
that you thought was true. I loved you, Loyalty, with all my 
soul, but I was ashamed of my love—ashamed of loving you—now, 
I don’t see how I can ask you to join your lot with mine now 
—now, when your eyes is opened to the mean, paltry hound you've 
fixed your fancy on.” 

Loyalty did not speak ; her drooped head still hung low, through 
her veins liquid fire seemed to be set running—Roger speaking 
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like this! Roger humbling himself before her! Oh, it was a 
dream—a dream, from which she would most surely awaken! 

“Loyalty, is it too late? Have I tried you too far?” he 
continued pleadingly ; “ won’t my love go for nothing with you— 
for you’ve had it all the time—strive and battle as I own I did, 
you'd got my heart and wouldn’t let go—you’re the only woman 
T’ve ever cast thought on since I was born, and what you're to me 
now, such you'll be to my dyin’ day.” 

She slowly lifted up her head. 

“ Loyalty ?” he entreated, as her eyes met his; “ Loyalty?” 
and he stretched wide his arms. And with a cry of exceeding 
great joy she flung herself into his embrace, and there the two 
exchanged vows of never-ending love. 

* * * * * * 

“ By the piper,” exclaimed Roger, as, a couple of hours later, 
still sitting with Loyalty, he began to recollect the errand he was 
on, “I promised to go and see Miss Anne. She sent down word 
there was somethin’ she wanted to ask my advice upon. I was 
forgetting all about it—for the time it had gone right clean out 
of my head.” 

“I worships Miss Anne,” said Loyalty, heaving a happy sigh as 
she raised herself from where she had been reposing on Roger’s 
shoulder. 

“‘ Worships her !—do you?” 

“Yes, and I worships you, and everything, and everybody,” and 
Loyalty lifted up to heaven her face aglow with joy ; then, turning 
to Roger, she added : “I feel as if I should be glad almost to know 
I was goin’ to die-—here—now—with you beside me. ’Tis as if 
"twas too much—my heart’s overfull. Did anything that ways 
ever come over you, Roger?” 

Roger smiled indulgently. 

“T know what will come over me,” he said, rising to his feet ; 
“to be uncommonly put out if I miss seein’ Miss Anne and vex 
her any way.” 

Loyalty jumped up, fully sharing this anxiety. Roger took her 
hand and held it in his own until they reached a gate, leading to 
a field on the brow of the hill, which was their point of separation. 
Here they bid each other good-bye—a lingering, lover-like good- 
bye ; the pain of parting lost in the pleasure of their leave-taking. 
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On his way, alone, Roger desired to think and plan, but his 
thoughts would not obey him. One idea only seemed to fix 
itself in his mind—that he meant to marry Loyalty, and to 
marry her without much delay. If, with the perplexity as to 
the ways and means by which this end might be accomplished, a 
sigh arose over the ruins of the past ambition, he quickly stifled 
it by the assurance that, in spite of all his mother had said, with 
Rowe’s business went Rowe’s daughter; and though a prison 
might be heaven with Loyalty, a palace would be hell with 
Phebe. It had needed but this little touch on Loyalty’s part to 
make the scales drop from Roger’s eyes. From the evening of 
his return he had been forcing himself to be blind—to keep from 
seeing the unselfishness, the generosity, the nobility of nature in 
the woman he loved. Suddenly all this was luminous before 
him, and, man-like, Roger’s love leaped up to the height on which 
he had exalted her. True, he caught sight of a tangled labyrinth, 
at the far end of which stood his indignant, outraged mother ; but 
to-day, even in thought, he could not enter that maze, although 
Hope’s rosy torch lit up a forgiving face in place of the frowning 
shadow. 

Certainly his mother must cease to object when once the 
indissoluble step was taken ; and off flew Roger’s thoughts as to 
the best way for him to obtain a living. To enter again on 
board a king’s ship meant to leave his wife, for years, perhaps. 
Trade had suffered so greatly through the long wars, that con- 
stant employment in the merchant line was uncertain. Fishing 
and crabbing meant half starvation. What was there left for 
him? Roger was lost in this reverie when he found himself at 
the gates of Ferrers House. Miss Anne was evidently awaiting 
him, and he had barely time to thrust his perplexities aside before 
he was ushered into the presence of the little lady. 

Their greeting over, and Roger told to seat himself in a 
conveniently placed chair, Miss Anne began the conversation. 

“TI know I need make no excuse for asking you to come up and 
see me, Roger, because you have always showed me that itis a 
pleasure to you to be of any service to me.” 

“ Yes, I think you know that, Miss.” 

“Tdo. We have been staunch friends, ever since you were a 
little boy. And looking at you now, that seems a very long time 
ago.” 

“ Well, going back, it seems a bravish spell to me, Miss.” 
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“You were such a tiny toddler when I first knew you,” and 
Miss Anne indicated with her hand the height of Roger from the 
floor, “and rather delicate, we used to think you; then all at 
once you seemed to shoot up into a strong, sturdy boy. Do you 
remember thrashing that great big Joe Ryder, Roger?” 

Roger smiled. 

“Poor Joe,” he said ; “ he didn’t grow up into such a bad chap, 
neither.” 

“No; far better than we thought he would. All the same, 
though, when your mother told me that you'd given him a good 
drubbing, I was quite proud of you. I didn’t hear of it at the 
time, you know ””—Miss Anne was diplomatically approaching her 
subject—* no, not until—well, when Loyalty George saved you 
from falling down the Shag Rock.” 

At the mention of Loyalty’s name Roger felt himself growing 
conscious; he devoutly hoped his face would not get red and betray 
him. 

“ She’s a good girl, that Loyalty,” continued Miss Anne. 

* You think so, Miss ?” 

“T feel sure of it, Roger. Unless I am much mistaken, that 
girl has a fine nature. She is delicately strung, quite out of the 
ordinary run. I have lately had a long talk with her, and I mean 
to have her up here with me and see what can be done. She has 
been cruelly neglected, and very much misunderstood.” 

Roger could not trust himself to speak, but his heart leaped up 
with joy. If Miss Anne took Loyalty by the hand, the battle 
seemed won. 

“Our conversation was of rather an odd kind,” continued Miss 
Anne. “I hardly think it. is a secret, or if so, not one I need 
keep from you. That poor unfortunate Mrs. Hockaday asked me 
to speak to Loyalty, to intercede with her about her son.” 

“Yes, Miss; and did you?” 

Miss Anne gave a version of the interview which we already 
know ; toning down some parts, and enlarging very considerably 
on Loyalty’s reticence and avoidance of any mention of the 
favoured rival’s name. 

“ And didn’t you have a guess, Miss, at what his name was?” 

“Well, yes, I did; I guessed his name was Roger.” 

“ And did she say you’d guessed right ? ” 

“She didn’t say I had guessed wrong; but it isa little hard, 
you know, Roger, for us women to acknowledge that we have 
bestowed our love where there is no hope of any return; and, 
poor child, she gave so many reasons why, if you were brought to 
care for her, it seemed to her impossible for you to marry her.” 
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Roger gave a little low laugh. 

«And yet, Miss, at that very time I’d asked her to be my wife.” 

“ You had ?” said Miss Anne in amazement. “Is that so? But 
it is extraordinary; because, from what she said, I was led to 
believe that the affection was all on her side, and that you did not 
even cast a second thought on her. I wonder, now, what made 
her wish to deceive me ?”—and one heard in her tone that Miss 
Anne felt pained. 

“She didn’t want to deceive you, Miss,” said Roger hastily, his 
bronzed face reddening, and his eyes looking down, as he added: 
“T think I can give you her reasons. The truth is,” and he 
turned to Miss Anne with a rather sheepish expression, “that the 
night before last I took a little more than was good for me, and 
that set my tongue running rather free, and when I said what I 
did, she took it to be the liquor, not the love, that was speaking.” 

“ And it was not so?” 

“Well, no, not altogether it wasn’t. I don’t mean to say,” and 
Roger began to flounder, “ but that the one set me talking; still 
th’ other was there, or if not, it wouldn’t have come out.” 

“ And has she never suspected this before ?—suspected, I mean, 
that you cared for her?” 

“Well, Miss,” said Roger, wishing to evade a direct answer to 
the question, “until I came back home this time, I couldn’t have 
said for certain whether I did or no. There was so much against 
it, and mother so opposed, that whenever the thought did come 
to me I did my best to squelch it—’twas that sent me off to sea. 
I fancied a year or so of knockin’ about ’ud take it out ’o me, and 
so it did while I was away 

“To come back with all the more force when you returned. 
Ah! that is generally the way, Roger. Love is a terrible 
deceiver.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say so, Miss,” said Roger, earnestly. 
“Td got to feel afraid that my case was very uncommon; I’m not 
one of them that gives in easy, and I’ve had a sharp tussle. The 
fight’s gone on night and day”—and Roger passed his hand 
across his brow, as though the memory of that conflict still 
oppressed him—“ but I’ve had to give in; she’s got too strong a 
hold on me. I ask you, Miss, what’s a man to do when he feels his 
life ain’t worth that to him”—and he snapped his fingers 
together—“ unless ’tis shared by her his heart’s set on ?” 

“Why, do as you have done, Roger; ask her to share it.” 

“Yes, Miss, I reckon—still I shouldn’t be a son if I didn’t feel 
for mother ; ‘twill be a terrible cut for her, poor old soul.” 

“Oh, but when she sees you happy, Roger ?” 
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“ *Twon’t blind her eyes to what’s gone before. The old man— 
the doings at the Cot ””—and a shake of the head implied their 
character—“ to say nothin’ o’ the father’s awful end.” 

“Well, but, Roger , 

“Yes, Miss, but it don’t do with folks of our sort, who ain’t got 
nothin’ but their good names and their decent belongin’s to hold 
on to. “T'ain’t the same as gentlefolks with us. We can’t go 
playin’ fast and loose with what’s right and what’s wrong.” 

Roger’s rough logic seemed to silence Miss Anne. Fora moment 
she did not speak ; then stretching out her hand, she said: ‘“ Well, 
Roger, if it is any satisfaction to you to know that your choice has 
given pleasure, I can tell you that it has lifted a great weight from 
off me. You possibly may look at it differently ; but I can never 
forget that through the instrumentality of my family, at the 
hands of one who—is very dear to me, Roger ”—and the tremulous 
tone in which these words came made Roger feel he was being 
honoured by a confession—“ Loyalty, that innocent child, has 
suffered cruelly. Well, then, for his sake, because I know that, if 
he knew, it is what he would wish of me; while I live, Loyalty 
shall never want a friend to help her, to stand up for her, to try 
by all means to soften your mother towards her. To do this, 
Roger, I give you my word.” 

She stretched out her other hand, and Roger held the two in 
his broad horny palms. He was not looking at Miss Anne; he 
had risen from his seat, and was standing with his head bent 
low—bent over another head which was lowered also. And this 
solemn contract entered upon, they both turned away. Then 
Roger picked up his hat, bade a respectful good-bye, and was 
going, when Miss Anne with a sudden recollection exclaimed : 
“Roger, stop! stop! I was entirely forgetting the reason I had 
asked you to come up for.” 

Roger waited. 

“ It was because of a letter I received from Captain Hamlyn. 
He has hired a little pleasure yacht—the Racer—from old 
Rowe; she is to be sent round to Brixham for him to see. 
He likes her description, thinks she will suit him, but he 
cannot meet with the sort of man he wants to put in charge of 
her, ‘a trustworthy, good sailor’; and beyond that, some one the 
Captain could speak to. You see on their little cruizes they would 
be a good deal thrown together, because there would only be a 
lad to Jend a hand to them. Now do you think you know such a 
man?” 

“T can’t say I do, Miss—unless you thought the Cap’en 
mightn’t object to take me?” 
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“ You, Roger !—but you wouldn’t go, would you?” 

“T would, Miss, and be thankful, if you thought I should suit.” 

‘Why, you would be exactly the person. If Id searched the 
world over, I should not have found any one I should so much 
like to be with my cousin. You really mean it ?—mean that I may 
write and tell him ?” 

“JT shall be ever grai ful to you, Miss. On my way up I was 
turning it over in my mind—what I could set about doing. I 
don’t want to go to sea again; and all about Ferrers things is 
very slack now.” 

“Captain Hamlyn has given up the Skylark; he found it a 
little expensive for him, and the Racer is quite large enough for 
all he wants to do at this time of year. He says he means 
to remain at Plymouth for the winter ; I hope he will; it would bea 
great pleasure to me to have him so near. Who knows but it may 
be the first step to his returning again to his home. You must 
help with me, Roger, to induce him to come here and settle down.” 

“With all my heart, Miss, if ” and here Roger grew 
suddenly confused. 

“If what, Roger?” asked Miss Anne, smiling. “Come, let me 
hear what you were going to say ?” 

“Tf so be it meant settling down with you, Miss.” With the 
fear that he might be taking a liberty, Roger’s face had grown as 
red as a peony, but the expression on Miss Anne’s face assured the 
young man. Sighing, she said: 

“ Ah, Roger! we are all anxious to shape our lives after the 
fashion that pleases us; but God knows what is best. When I was 
young, that lesson seemed very hard to me; now every year it is 
made easier.” 

While speaking Miss Anne had risen, a nod of her head bade 
Roger adieu. He having said good-day, turned away, and then 
turned back again. 

“T know, Miss,” he said, hesitatingly, “that it don’t become a 
man in my station to give his thoughts as to one so much above 
him ; but if anything can make it certain that there’s a God and a 
Heaven, ’tis the knowledge that on earth dwells such angels as 
you.” 





Carter XXY. 


Waite Roger was with Miss Anne, Mrs. Coode was entertaining 
visitors. 

First, Phoebe had run down, with the desire of imparting some 
confidences to the widow. 
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Her father, she said, was bent on having Roger with him. He 
had told her that though he should need some further parley on 
it, he meant to accept Mrs. Coode’s offer. “And the strange 
thing is,” she added, “that somehow it’s got wind abroad, and as 
I come down here there was several stopped me to ask about it 
and that.” 

“Why, whatever did they say?” said Mrs. Coode, amazed. 

“ Oh, well,” replied Phoebe, affecting to hesitate, “‘ nothin’ that’s 
worth sayin’ again; but people will talk, you know, though I hope 
you know me too well, Mrs. Coode, to think I ever gives any 
license to their jokin’,” and she affected a consciousness which 
made Mrs. Coode’s heart sink within her. 

“Tt wouldn’t become me no how to go blowin’ o’ father’s 
trumpet,” continued the wily Phebe, “and not a soul livin’, 
givin’ me my due, can ever say ’t has made a difference in my 
behaviour towards any ; but there ain’t this side o’ Turnchapel two 
buildin’-yards like father’s is, and if he’d only the heads to plan, 
he could have orders for three times the many hands he’s got in 
his employ now.” 

Mrs. Coode tried to hide her elation under a sigh. “ Yes, 
Pheebe, your father has crownin’ mercies to be thankful for.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Coode, and he sees it, too. Only last night, about 
Roger, he took it quite as a act of Providence his being throwed in 
his way, a8 he says it ain't every young man would be so steady 
and sober, and have the head for figures, too—that’s what takes 
father so. You know that when that talk was got up about me 
and Abendego Tregassick, father couldn’t abear the thoughts of it, 
‘eos the business would be so throwed away; now it’s all the 
other way on with Roger.” 

Mrs. Coode’s face betrayed her anxiety. 

“T hope, Phoebe, your father ain’t put no false ideas into your 
head as to what did take place between he and me. There ain't 
nothing to build upon; Roger is my son, but I’ve yet to know 
what ’is veto may be.” 

“Oh, I knew all that, Mrs. Coode, and it ain’t on my own 
account I’m speakin’; for if father was struck down to-morrow, I 
don’t need nothin’ more of him. He’s. been puttin’ by for years, 
and of course there ain’t nobody to lay a finger on it but me, to 
say nothin’ of Aunt Tishy and Aunt Tabby’s money, which it’s 
natural will all fall to my share, and they’re both a deal warmer 
than is given credit to by many, or we shouldn’t put up with the 
tantrums from ’em we do.” 

Mrs. Coode made no answer. She was not an avaricious woman 
but any higher ambition than the possession of money was un- 
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known to her. Among the people she lived money was the 
standard of respectability. Ifshe could but feel certain as to the 
disposition of her son! Roger, she was sure, had arisen in a far 
more hopeful humour. The clouds which yesterday had hung so 
low had in a measure cleared away—only the very smallest rift 
seemed now needed to see the sun burst out shining. All this, 
too, that was happening was such a distinct answer to prayer, that 
it appeared impossible to believe her entreaties granted only to be 
overthrown. 

Encouraged by reviving hope, Mrs. Coode regarded Phebe 
smilingly. 

“T don’t think you need be told that, ever since I knowed you, 
Pheebe, my wish has been to call you daughter-law.” 

Phebe blushed furiously. 

‘Scores o’ times,” continued Mrs, Coode, “I’ve said to myself, 
over and over again, there wasn’t in Ferrers nor Fairstoke one I’d 
So soon see come after me as you; and being Roger’s mother, that’s 
sayin’ no small thing.” 

“No, indeed it ain’t, Mrs. Coode—only, you see—well, of course 
I know I ain’t no beauty.” 

“You're as it pleased the Almighty to make you, Phebe!” said 
Mrs. Coode severely—“ straight, with the full use o’ your limbs, 
your hearin’, your eyesight, and a good wholesome skin on your 
body ; and I’ve got to learn if, in a wife, there’s anything more a 
man need want to look for. I call it right down sinful and pre- 
sumptuous the talk that’s made about looks in the present day. 
What meanin’ is there in it ?—when all flesh is fashioned out 0’ the 
same potter’s-clay ?” 

Pheebe gave a half-hearted nod of assent. 

“ Still, for all that,” she said, “’tis amazin’ the store some men 
sets on good looks.” 

“When you knows more about men, Phebe, you'll better 
fathom the ins and outs o’ their ways. Talk don’t always stand 
for reason, sny more than runnin’ after maidens means marryin’ 
em; and so some may find to their cost one of these fine days.” 

A look from Pheebe intimated to Mrs. Coode that she under- 
stood her allusion. She was about to follow with a remark, when 
a tap at the door announced Mrs. Yabsley. 

“Oh, mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Coode irritably ; “ what- 
ever’s bringin’ her here?” 

“T thought it would never do to go past the door,” said the 
unwelcome visitor, seating herself in the chair which Phebe 


placed for her. “ And how are you, Mrs.Coode? How do you find 
yourself this weather ?” 
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“Oh, amongst the middlin’s, thank ’ee. How are you? How is 
Mr. Yabsley ?” 

“Well, not altogether as well as I should like to see him. 
What with one thing and another, the cares o’ the ministry is 
sometimes a burden too heavy for Mr. Yabsley’s frail back to 
carry.” 

“Oh, so far as that, we’ve most of us got our cares,” said Mrs. 
Coode snappishly ; “and increasin’ years don’t make their weight 
lighter. I tells Roger that what I was when he left ain’t what 
I am now that he’s come back to.” 

“Well, by all I hear, you ain’t going to lose him again,” said 
Mrs. Yabsley significantly. “Oh, I’ve been told,” and she gave 
a meaning nod at Phabe—“ wait till Mr. Yabsley comes. He'll 
be here presently. I told him where I was going to, and he said 
he should follow. Mr. Yabsley will have something to say, I can 
tell you, Phoebe.” 

Between nervousness and excitement Phebe giggled hysteri- 
cally. Mrs. Coode preserved an ominous silence. 

“Oh, here comes Tobias!” exclaimed Mrs. Yabsley. 

“Then we may hope to have a little sense,” said Mrs. Coode, 
with severity ; “for all this head-noddin’ and hints and titterin’ 
is lost upon me. I can’t make head nor tail of what you're 
drivin’ at. Perhaps Mr. Yabsley can throw some light on the 
mystery ?” 

“Eh, what’s that our dear neighbour Coode is saying ? ” 

The worthy man was holding Phebe by one hand, while he 
extended to Mrs. Coode the other. Shaking both hands together, he 
said: “ And what’s all this I’ve been hearing, that your gocd worthy 
son Roger is about to rob us of our young friend Pheebe here?” 

“All I can say is that you’ve heard more than I have,” was 
Mrs. Coode’s stiff rejoinder. Mr. Yabsley regarded her fixedly ; 
then he turned his short-sighted eyes on Phoebe. 

“Qh, it’s no use your looking at me, Mr. Yabsley ”—Phabe 
was blushing scarlet under his scrutiny—*I don’t know nothin’ 
of what’s bein’ said. All I wish is people would hold their tongues ; 
tis too bad the reports that’s set about of anybody.” 

“Well, certainly you do surprise me,” said Mr. Yabsley, relaxing 
his hold. “I never supposed that without sure foundation they 
would have not only given you to Roger, but made him the partner 
of your father. Could I have caught too readily at the report ?— 
made too much out of it? It may be so; the wish is often father 
to the thought ; and there is no one among my flock I desire pros- 
perity for more than for Roger. I have always thought him born 
to rise above his station. He has in him the making of a man 
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who ought to climb to the top of the tree. It is a fancy of mine,” 
and he smiled at Mrs. Coode pleasantly, “that I shall live to 
some day point to Roger and say, with pride, ‘I knew him, taught 
him, when he was a boy.’” 

Mrs. Coode’s motherly heart grew big with gratitude to this 
unselfish, kindly man, over whose face a shade of disappointment 
had come. “Oh dear, dear, and to think it’s all false; not an iota 
of truth in it, you say?” 

“No, now, I didn’t go so far as that,” Mrs. Coode was too 
upright to permit herself wilfully to lead her minister into error. 
«What I did say, or might have said, was, a still tongue’s mostly 
found inside a wise head, and a close mouth don’t catch no flies; 
still it isn’t because some is silent that they’ve got nothin’ to tell.” 

Mr. Yabsley was for mutely accepting this truism ; but his wife, 
always confident that she could set the better meaning before him, 
exclaimed— 

“T can see quite what Mrs. Coode’s intending. There’s a 
something, Mrs. Coode, that you’d rather not speak of to Mr. 
Yabsley and me. Of course it ain’t what you might expect 
between a member and a minister, but no doubt you know your 
business best.” 

“In which case there can’t be no cause to argue on it. LIain’t 
afeard of Mr. Yabsley misunderstandin’ me.” 

“No, no, no, certainly not, sister Coode; I grasp the matter 
perfectly. Mary, my dear, we’ve but to follow our good friend’s 
example, keep a silent tongue in our heads, and in due time 
matters will shape themselves more plainly. At Mrs. Yabsley’s 
suggestion,” he added, looking at Phoebe smilingly, “I was going 
to seize an opportunity to somewhat rudely crush the blossoms of 
hope ; under present circumstances I shall permit them to gently 
wither away.” 

“Well, really, Tobias, I don’t see why you should foist such a 
word as ‘rudely ’ on me, than which nothing could be further from 
my thoughts. What I did say was, thinking what we’d heard was 
true, that there was them I knew of that it would be news to; 
and that Phoebe can answer for, as well as me.” 

A drawing in of her lips testified to Mrs. Coode’s incredulity, 
exasperating Mrs. Yabsley to add: “’Tain’t to be supposed, when 
a serious-minded, religious-disposed man offers his company to see 
a young female home from chapel constantly, that he’s no meaning 
in what he does? Neither, when the question is pointedly put, 
who the young person was in the pew with Mrs. Yabsley, are you 


to fancy *twas merely the human eye that was caught in the 
young Mr. Kitto by Phoebe.” 
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“Then I think the question put don’t do much credit to the 
young Mr. Kitto,” retorted Mrs. Coode indignantly. ‘A parcel 
o skipjacks that ain’t no more fitted for expandin’ the gospel 
than—that cat there. As a follower, I’m condemned to have to 
sit under such a one, and only surprised that you should give 
weight to this foolishness by repeatin’ such a thing.” 

“Oh, come, sister Coode,” put in Mr. Yabsley, always ready 
with his oil; “ you mustn’t judge the young folks too harshly. 
The Lord’s lambs will play, and we’ve yet to learn that the 
Shepherd turns a frowning face on their gambols.” 

“Tf some don’t learn later on a good deal about the Shepherd 
that now they wilfully shuts their eyes to, I for one shall be a 
mistaken woman. I tell ’ee what it is, Mr. Yabsley——” 

But at this point an interruption was effected by Phabe 
exclaiming that she saw Roger coming. “He must have left 
the boat behind somewheres,” she said, “for I’ve watched him 
down the slip by the Swan, and now he’s coming across the Voss.” 

“Then I'll go and meet him,” said Mr. Yabsley; “I have a 
word for his private ear—not anything concerning any of us, but 
a difficulty which has arisen and I think he can advise me on.” 

“T can’t help smilin’,” said Mrs. Coode proudly, the minister 
having taken his departure; “I’m sure he ought to carry a 
dixonary in his head, dear fellow, for the questions he’s called on 
to answer ; tis Roger this, and Roger that, with everybody. He’s 
been gone all the afternoon up with Miss Anne. First thing 
this morning a note came down, sayin’ as she wanted him to 
advise with her. I don’t know how he stands up against it all; 
such homage would be too much for many.” 

The hope of learning ‘what Miss Anne’s business might be 
made Mrs. Yabsley linger. Mrs. Coode, under the impression 
Mr. Yabsley was coming back, stood watching at the window. 

Presently Roger entered alone. 

“Why what have you done with Mr. Yabsley, Roger?” she 
asked, the greetings between him and her guests over. 

“Oh, he’s gone across. He was bound for somewhere’s th’ 
opposite side.” 

“ Not when he left here, I don’t think ; ’cos he never said good- 
bye to none of us.” 

“That's Mr. Yabsley’s absence of mind all over,” said his wife ; 
“if you'd asked me, I could have told you he wasn’t coming back 
again. Before we started he mentioned having to go and see 
Mrs. Hockaday. She’s in such sore trouble just now,” she 
added, by way of an explanation ; “it seems that Loyalty George 
has drove the son off to sea at last.” 
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Mrs. Coode’s ears were pricked up instantly. 

“Why, whatever’s she been doin’ of now?” asked Phoebe. 

“Nothing more, that I know by, than, after leading him on, 
now she don’t want him, she casts him away like a old shoe.” 

“ But why don’t she want him?” persisted Phebe, throwing a 
covert glance at Roger, who sat silent and immovable. 

“‘ Because they say she’s got somebody better.” 

“Oh, well, I shouldn't run off to sea for that—if she’s so fickle- 
minded, her fancy may veer round again.” 

“ Ah, that’s all very well if you ain’t set mad with jealousy,” 
said Mrs. Yabsley. ‘1 know his mother was heard to say he 
fairly worshipped every inch of Loyalty’s body—he’s that 
doatingly fond of her. Every night of his life he'd go down to 
the Cot in the hopes of seeing her; no matter what the weather 
was, there he’d be. That’s something like a sweetheart, ain’t it, 
Roger ?” 

Roger seemed to rouse himself from out of a reverie, but 
before he had time to make answer his mother was saying— 

“Qh, I don’t think, Mrs. Yabsley, that Roger was payin’ any 
heed to you. His mind’s fixed on more serious matters. ‘Sides, 
he was never one to find much pleasure in females’ tittle- 
tattle.” 

At another time Roger would have defended himself from this 
rather ungallant imputation, but just now he was too self-occupied ; 
everything hinged on the change which had taken place in him. 
This gossip concerning Hockaday, which a day or too since would 
have filled him with anger, on the contrary now moved him with 
pity towards the unhappy lad on whose behalf good Mr. Yabsley 
had been speaking to him, trying to get advice as to the best trip 
poor Ned could take, so as to get cured of this passion for going 
off to sea. 

His acceptance of this interpretation of his silence by his 
mother was received by Mrs. Coode as a happy omen. The kindly 
voice in which he spoke to Phoebe confirmed her hopes, and when 
at parting he begged Phoebe to soon come again and not forget 
all she had been to his mother, she as well as Mrs. Coode had little 
doubt but that he had made the decision they desired. 

“T declare,” exclaimed Mrs. Yabsley as soon as they were safe 
from being heard, “if Mrs. Coode don’t that snap your nose off, 
that I for one ain’t sorry to say good-bye to her. *Iwas all very 
well taking me up as she did, but you know, Phebe, as well as I, 
that before now there’s bin a good deal said of the goings on 
between Loyalty George and her Roger; and what seems a very 


strange thing to me is, that he’s only just got back home when 
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away goes the young Hockaday mad for piping off to sea. There’s 
others can put two and two together as well as Mrs. Coode.” 

“Oh, I can’t see what call you've got to say that,” said Phebe 
huffily. 

“ Now don’t you go catching at offence which was never meant, 
Phebe. I don’t need to be told that it ain’t at all unlikely that 
a girl such as Loyalty might take a fancy to Roger without 

toger taking a fancy to Loyalty.” 

“Oh, as far as that, there’s a good many has taken a fancy to 

Roger.” 

Mrs. Yabsley smiled. “Yes,” she said, “I dare say—oh, I ain’t 
at all surprised, although I can tell him if I was one I shouldn't 
be among that number. No, Phebe, never; he wouldn’t have 
suited me; he’s too stiffnecked and glum. Mr. Yabsley says he’s 
clever, so that that I don’t wish to presume to deny ; but, bless me, 
cleverness isn’t everything. You want something more than that 
in the man you give your company to, and so I warn you, Phebe. 
Some day you'll find my words come true.” 

Pheebe allowed a feeble smile to stand for her reply, but the 
sting given by Mrs. Yabsley rankled in her. 

Untutored in love as she was, she yet knew that Roger felt none 
for her. Nurtured in suspicion, she was all but certain that it was 
he who was Ned Hockaday’s rival, and she was filled with a bitter 
envy against the girl who could thus sway the hearts of men. 
Like many a far higher nature, the prize she grasped at became 
only of. more value if coveted by another, and she found a salve 
for her wounded vanity in contemplating the mortification it 
would cause Loyalty to see her Roger’s wife, and the many 
opportunities she would then take to humiliate and annoy her. 

















Sosephine and Maria-Lonisa. 


In the course of one of those long conversations and reflections on 
his past career, with which the Emperor Napoleon was accustomed 
at Saint Helena to while away with his faithful companions the 
dreary hours of exile, he one day remarked that in the course of 
his life he had been deeply interested in two women, widely differing 
in character. 


“ One,” he said, “ was all grace and art, the other, innocence and simple 
nature. One asked nothing of her husband, but however liberally he 
supplied her she yet was in debt in all quarters. The other, when her 
purse was empty—which rarely happened—did not hesitate to ask him to 
replenish it; it never occurring to her that she could take anything she 
needed without immediate payment. For the rest, both were amiable and 
gentle, of equable temper, docile disposition, and much attached to their 
husband.” 


These “two women” were, of course, the Empresses Josephine 
and Maria-Louisa. In both of them Napoleon may, as he said, have 
been deeply interested; but it can scarcely be doubted that the 
deeper and tenderer interest always remained with the former. It 
was natural that it should be so. Tor though but little susceptible 
of the softer emotions, Napoleon was inspired by a deep and 
passionate love for Josephine when, a young man of twenty-six, he 
matried her. But at forty, when he sought, or accepted, the hand of 
Maria-Louisa, he was prompted only by the vain ambition of founding 
a dynasty, and of being received into the brotherhood of kings, 
Even when thus strongly influenced, what an effort it cost him to 
break: the spell, what a pang to sever the tie, that for near fourteen 
years had bound him to the fascinating woman he loved! Her 
superstitious feeling—shared by him in this instance—that fate had 
so mysteriously linked their destinies that what was prejudicial to 
one must be baneful to the other—led Josephine to predict that the 
tide of his prosperity would turn when his cruel repudiation of her 
was accomplished. Very surely, too, it did so. And the first step 
towards his downfall was taken when, striving to nerve himself to 
decide on their divorce, he exclaimed, “I have too long sacrificed 
great and powerful interests to a mere chimera—I yield!” 

Before the battle of Wagram had been fought (July 6, 1809), 
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when Napoleon for the third time entered Vienna as a conqueror, it 
had been more than once mysteriously hinted to him by Austrian 
emissaries that a young archduchess was much at his service. A 
doubtful anecdote, often repeated, states that when Napoleon was 
bombarding Vienna he commanded the direction of the batteries to 
be changed, that Maria-Louisa, who, he was informed, was indisposed 
at Schoenbrunn, might not be disturbed by the roar of his cannon. 
If false information of that kind really reached him, it was indeed a 
very feeble ruse de guerre. For, besides that no matrimonia? 
alliance with Austria was then on the tapis, and that the divorce was 
still in abeyance, Napoleon was very unlikely to place his cannon 
less advantageously and imperil his chance of victory in order that 
by an act of gallantry he might spare a young lady’s nerves. He 
doubt!ess well knew that the Empress had left Schcenbrunn with the 
whole of the imperial family. Driven from place to place, as the 
Austrian troops were defeated, they had finally taken shelter in an 
old schloss in Hungary. There, daily and hourly, they prayed that 
“God would humble the usurper.” Maria-Louisa’s girlish letters to 
her father are full of such expressions. She tells him also that 
“ people who study the Apocalypse predict that the Corsican usurper 
will soon lose his head, or die of a surfeit of red crabs.” One or 
other of “these predictions she trusts may be speedily realized.” 
Three months later on, the peace of Vienna was signed. Napoleon 
was then at the very apogee of political power and military glory. 
He believed that an heir to his throne alone was wanting to ensure 
the stability of the vast empire he had founded; every means, 
therefore, were secretly tried by Count Metternich and his agents to 
turn the great man’s thoughts towards Austria in his quest of an 
eligible bride. . 

On the 16th of October Napoleon left Vienna. The matrimonial 
question, if hinted at, was not openly broached. He chose to be 
fairly off with the old love before he was on with the new; for he 
could not even yet trust himself to speak of other ties until the 
divorce had become an accomplished fact. On returning to France 
he celebrated his victory by pompous ‘Te Deums, public illuminations, 
and grand State festivities at the Tuileries. At the brilliant receptions, 
before whose splendour paled the boasted magnificence of Louis 
Quatorze, the Empress Josephine appeared wearing the imperial 
mantle and seated beside Napoleon on his throne. Smiles were on 
her face, but deep grief in her heart. The words “ We must part, 
dear Josephine,” had at last been spoken. The divorce may indeed 
be said to have actually taken place; yet the cruel obligation was 
laid on her of bearing a prominent part in ceremonies when deprived 
of her right, as a wife, to do so—of being, in fact, ad interim, the 
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deputy of her successor. Eugéne Beauharnais, summoned from 
Italy, had already arrived publicly to announce—as arch-chamberlain 
of the Empire—that “the welfare and happiness of France required 
that the Fourth Dynasty should have a long existence, consequently 
that it should be surrounded by an immediate posterity,” &c., &e. 

When this act of repudiation was accomplished Josephine retired 
to Malmaison to indulge in weeping and melancholy. With difficulty 
she was dissuaded from wearing deep mourning. “ Why not?” she 
said. “ This separation is death tomy happiness.” Butif sympathy 
could soothe her wounded feelings, some consolation she must have 
found in the eagerness of her numerous friends to pay her the same 
marks of respect in her humiliation as she had been accustomed to 
receive at the height of grandeur. Never had the courtyard of 
Malmaison been so thronged with carriages as since the divorce. 
Some few of the visitors may have been influenced by a desire to see 
how she bore her changed position. But the affectionate regard with 
which the kind-hearted Josephine had inspired all classes in France 
led them generally to sympathize with her in sorrow. Napoleon is 
said to have been really grateful to those ladies of the household who 
so promptly evinced that their regard and affection for her remained 
unchanged. ‘Those who took a contrary course, thinking to please 
hin, he did not fail soon, and very unmistakably, to convince of their 
error. It is certain, however, that the divorce occasioned the first 
change in the sentiments of the mass of the people towards Napoleon. 
They were proud of his glory ; but when, after diverging so greatly 
from the course he had himself traced out, they saw him also abandon 
the Josephine to whom he in some measure owed his first elevation, 
the heart of the people was wounded. 

‘Bwo years before, at Erfurth, the Emperor Alexander had 
voluntarily offered a second Empress to France, in the person of his 
sister the Grand Duchess Anne. When however the question of 
marriage was seriously contemplated he began to waver; returning 
very evasive replies to the letters addressed to him on the subject. 
The Empress-mother, it was urged, was opposed to it, both on 
religious grounds, and because of the extreme youth of her daughter. 
To a demand for a definite reply the answer was so long delayed 
that Napoleon’s patience—never very great—was exhausted. Hastily 
he summoned a Council to discuss the claims of the two other 
Princesses, indirectly put forward by Saxony and Austria for the 
honour of giving an heir to the Imperial throne. The political and 
other considerations involved in so important a question having 
been duly weighed, Napoleon and his Ministers decided in favour of 
the Austrian Princess, the overtures of Austria, so long secretly 
urged upon him, being an assurance of the Emperor Francis’s 
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consent. Marshal Berthier, the newly-created Prince of Wagram, 
was despatched to Vienna officially to ask the Archduchess in 
marriage. 

“<*Count Metternich is in a delirium of joy,’ writes the political agent 
Von Gentz. ‘His project having succeeded so well he does not scruple to 
take the whole credit of its accomplishment to himself; though cireum- 
stances unconnected with it have by chance favoured the scheme.’ ” 

Yet in his very untrustworthy autobiography the Count makes it 
appear that the unhappy deserted Josephine first suggested the 
Austrian marriage. Napoleon said of Count Metternich, “He lies 
with so good a grace that he gives promise of becoming a great 
statesman.” M. de Talleyrand replied, “He lies always, but never 
deceives.” 

The Austrian alliance being determined upon, the Count left Paris 
to prepare the way for the gracious reception of Napoleon’s request 
that the Emperor would confer on him the hand of his daughter. It 
was therefore well received, notwithstanding that a prince of the 
conquered territory of Wagram was so strangely, almost insultingly 
it would seem, the bearer of it. The Archduchess was asked with 
what feeling she regarded the idea of becoming the wife of the man 
whom she had been brought up to consider the implacable enemy of 
her family and country. The fascinating Count—as Caroline Murat 
and other ladies of the French Court thought him—was deputed to 
put the delicate question to her. Her young step-mother, who 
was also her cousin, would not. Her father shrank from it. Yet 
political views being the chief, if not sole, considerations of importance 
in all royal marriages, the decision rested with him rather than his 
daughter. Under ordinary circumstances she would not have been 
consulted at all. But this was an exceptional case. The idea of a 
daughter of the Ceesars marrying this Corsican parvenu Emperor was 
a bitter pill to Francis. If he was ready to assent to the sacrifice for 
the sake of gaining time to prepare that parvenu’s downfall, he yet 
was so far influenced by parental feeling as to refrain from speaking 
the final word till Maria-Louisa herself had, as it were, authorized 
him. Naturally she heard with extreme dismay that “the dread 
usurper” had asked her hand in marriage. The Count explained 
that the alliance would be advantageous to Austria—then exhausted 
by a long period of warfare, and looking to the continuance of peace 
for returning prosperity. To quell her personal fears, he set before 
her a pleasing picture of the gaiety and grandeur of the French Court 
and the homage that awaited her there. He told her of the attentions 
of Napoleon to Josephine—a woman several years his senior—of the 
pleasures with which he had surrounded her, and the happiness she 
had enjoyed with him. Now, however, the nation demanded a 
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divorce. In its love for its Emperor it yearned for the perpetuation 
of his line. Yielding, therefore, as in duty bound, to the unanimous 
voice of his people, he sought a youthful princéss for his bride. 

The Archduchess asked what were her father’s wishes. Being 
trained to implicit obedience in such matters, as soon as she was told 
that they were favourable to the marriage, for his country’s and 
people’s sake, she resigned herself—though with considerable 
misgiving—to her fate and her father’s will. Her ready acquiescence 
in his wishes would ensure him, she hoped, the peaceful possession of 
what yet remained of his dismembered Empire. Napoleon on being 
informed that he was an accepted suitor sent Count Anatole de 
Montesquieu to Vienna as the bearer of his portrait to the bride- 
elect. It was one of Isabey’s exquisite miniatures, and was set in a 
border of large diamonds. After a few minutes’ earnest scrutiny of 
it, the Archduchess exclaimed “He is not ill-looking!” Probably 
she found some consolation in the discovery of that fact, as she had 
believed him to be a sort of ogre, both in person and character. 
Count Anatole was also charged to deliver an itinerary of the route 
to be taken on her journey to France, and the ceremonies to be 
observed at the various resting-places and at her reception at 
Compitgne. 

Maria-Louisa was the eldest of the seven children of Francis L 
Emperor of Austria,* and his second wife, Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples. She had just entered her nineteenth 
year, being born December 12th, 1791, when in February, 1810, she 
became the affianced bride of Napoleon. Hatred of the French had 
been instilled into the minds of the imperial brothers and sisters 
from their earliest years. They had an ugly doll in a French 
uniform, representing “the usurper.” “In their childish pastimes it 
wes stabbed with pins, shot at with a pop-gun, and well belaboured 
with a wooden sword.” Nurses, governesses, and attendants, with 
whom the young Archduchess, until marriage, chiefly lived in strict 
retirement, nurtured these feclings of hatred and resentment. 
Affianced to “ the tyrant,” the young Archduchess was regarded by 
the domestic circle as a lamb destined for the slaughter. Some 
doubted the validity of the divorce; others whispered that marriage 
with a man under the ban of excommunication was a deadly sin. 
And doubtless in the eyes of the Church and of all good Catholies 
such a marriage was null. But into such matters it did not then suit 
the views of the Austrian Court too closely to inquire; while, as 
regarded the Archduchess, if Napoleon’s classical features had lost by 
increasing embonpoint much of the severe beauty and refinement 


* Until 1805, when Austerlitz was fought, he was Emperor of Germany 
as Francis IT. 
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that distinguished them some years earlier, Isabey’s fine portrait 
had revealed to her that “the dreaded minotaur ” was not so hideous 
as she had been led to suppose. The preparations making for her 
reception, of whose splendour wonders were reported, also greatly 
tended to calm down her fears of any very terrible fate awaiting her. 
On the 9th of March the civil marriage took place. The bride’s 
modest dowry, 500,000f. (£20,000), was then delivered to the Prince 
of Wagram in gold ducats enclosed in an elegant casket. On the 
11th the religious ceremony was performed, the Archduke Charles 
representing the bridegroom. A grand banquet followed, at which 
much of the formal etiquette of the Austrian Court was relaxed in 
order to confer on the Prince of Wagram, Ambassador Extraordinary, 
the especial honour of dining at the Imperial table. 

On the 14th the bride took a tearful leave of her family. Her 
departure was announced by salvoes of artillery, ringing of bells, and 
Austrian military bands playing French airs. More unusual still— 
for probably it was for the first time, and doubtless the last—the 
tricolor was seen floating from the windows side by side with the 
Austrian banner. The streets were thronged with spectators who 
gave the young bride their hearty benediction. But in spite of these 
outward signs of joy and cordiality the people murmured at the 
sacrifice exacted, as they supposed, of their Emperor, and deplored the 
fate of the youthful Archduchess, given up, as they said, to a monster 
who would overwhelm her with misery—her humiliation being 
necessarily reflected on the Empire. Maria-Louisa’s journey to 
France was really a triumphal progress. The Queen of Naples, 
Caroline Bonaparte, attended by a splendid retinue welcomed her at 
the frontier. At every town she stopped at, a page of the imperial 
household was in waiting with a letter and a bouquet from the 
bridegroom, while daily, by his order, a courier was despatched to the 
Emperor Francis with news of his daughter’s health and safe 
progress on her journey. Maria-Louisa’s replies to his letters seem 
to have greatly pleased Napoleon; though more or less they are said 
to have been suggested or dictated by Her Majesty of Naples. But 
it must be confessed that his assiduously gallant attentions merited, 
and would naturally inspire, a gracious acknowledgment. That her 
first impressions of his personal appearance might be more favourable 
to him, he yielded to the persuasions of King Joachim Murat—so 
fond of feathers and finery—that he would allow himself to be 
dressed by his tailors. For Napoleon would not be inconvenienced 
by a close-fitting dress, and this gave him at times a slovenly 
appearance, which as he became corpulent was more than ever 
disadvantageous to him. After being a few days in the hands of 
the King of Naples’ artistes, he vowed he could bear it no longer; 
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but that the question of his toilette should be left to Maria-Louisa’s 
decision. Madame Junot says, “ She declared she was quite content 
that he should please himself in such matters, as she liked him 
just as well in one dress as another.” This probably was the truth. 

While the new Empress was leisurely continuing her journey, 
Napoleon found time to bestow some attentions on her predecessor. 
He wrote to her in affectionate terms, visited her at Malmaison, 
where, in accordance with her tastes, he had ordered extensive 
alterations to be made in the chateau and grounds. He prevailed on 
her and Hortense to dine with him at Le Trianon, and in forming 
her new household placed it on the same liberal footing as before the 
divorce. It was no less numerous and splendid than Maria-Louisa’s, 
for, he said, “‘ her title of Empress was ineffaceable, being consecrated 
by receiving the crown from the hands of the Pope.” The chateau 
de Navarre, a fine old mansion in the department of the Eure, built 
by Mansard, and standing in a park laid out and planted by Le 
Notre, was purchased for her. Her debts were paid, and her annual 
income fixed at 3,000,000f. (£120,000). Large as it was, it was 
not, as he well knew, too large for Josephine. The Elysée Napoleon 
was also placed at her disposal when she had occasion to be in Paris. 
In thus striving to console her, while silencing the reproaches of his 
own conscience for the wrong he had done her, he did but embitter 
their final parting. 

A grand ceremonial had been arranged for the meeting of the 
Imperial bride and bridegroom. Two leagues on her road to So'ssons 
an elegant tent was erected. There Napoleon was to await her 
arrival, and the Queen of Naples was to conduct her into the presence 
of her lord and master. A large and magnificently embroidered 
cushion was placed in the centre of the tent. The bride was to kneel 
upon it on entering, and was, of course, to be immediately raised and 
embraced by the bridegroom. The introduction ended, the happy 
pair were to enter the grand new nuptial carriage, and, accompanied 
by the Bonaparte princesses, and followed by pages, great officers of 
the household and a detachment of cavalry, to proceed to Soissons, 
and thence to Compitgne. The weather, however, promised un- 
favourably for a state pageant. Napoleon, therefore, without 
countermanding the directions given for the next day, when in- 
formed that the bridal cortége was on the road to Soissons, privately 
ordered a plain carriage, and with King Joachim left Compiegne 
incognito. Ata short distance from Soissons the cortége was seen 
approaching. The private carriage drew up to the side of the road to 
allow it to pass—Napoleon intending to turn and slowly follow to 
Soissons. Inthe dusk of a rainy March evening he might have 
escaped recognition. But leaning forward, eager to get a glimpse of 
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the bride as she passed, both he and Murat forgot their incognito, 
and immediately the escort saluted to the cry of “ Vive l’Empereur ! ” 
Great was the surprise and confusion of the bride, as Napoleon, hat 
in hand, approached her carriage, and entered it at the invitation of 
the Queen of Naples. The rain was then descending in torrents, and 
couriers were ordered to ride on before with all haste to announce the 
speedy arrival of the Imperial cortége. An attempt was made by the 
people to get their windows lighted up, and in spite of the weather, 
and waut of time, to preparea triumphal arch. Young girls ran off to 
the palace with flowers. The municipal authorities slipped on their 
robes and hastened to their places in the gallery. The people 
flocked into the courtyard and crowded around the entrances, 
unmindful of the drenching downpour. The Austrian Ambassador 
had just arrived for the ceremonial of the morrow, and with the 
princes and princesses of the house of Bonaparte, some in full dress, 
others en deshabille, waited in the grand hall to receive the illustrious 
pair. Between ten and eleven signal guns announced their arrival. 
The torches borne by the outriders were extinguished by the fast 
falling torrent, and but that there glimmered a réverbére here and 
there, to whose feeble rays were added those of the tallow candles 
doing duty for an illumination, all around the palace was darkness, 
notwithstanding the efforts of a company of torchbearers to light the 
cortége up the grand avenue. This untoward disarrangement of a 
programme thoroughly studied by all who on the following day were 
to take part in the ceremonies created a great commotion in the 
palace. However, the Empress having alighted, the princes and 
princesses of his family, with Prince Schwartzenberg and one or two 
others, were hurriedly presented to her by the Emperor. They then 
retired, together with the King and Queen of Naples, to partake of a 
petit souper prepared for them in the Emperor's private apartments. 
Although the presentations occupied but a few minutes, the keen 
scrutinizing eyes of the ladies discovered that the toilette of the 
German princess left much to be desired. Short waists and short 
petticoats were then in high favour, but Maria-Louisa wore a long- 
waisted dress, and the skirt of her gown, cut after a fashion discarded 
in Paris a twelvemonth or moie, was too long by several inches. 
They remarked also that she was deficient in grace; that, con- 
sidering her youth, her embonpoint was excessive, and that on the 
whole (as described by Count Metternich in a letter to his wife) 
“her face was rather ugly than pretty.” Maria-Louisa had a broad 
full face with the ugly Hapsburg mouth, and a peculiar upward slant 
in the position of the eyes that gave to it a singular expression of 
affectation. She was of about the middle height, but her figure was 
not symmetrical, her arms being small and thin, and her bust and 
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shoulders largely developed. But she was in the bloom of youth— 
in itself a charm—had a very fair complexion, an abundance of light 
chestnut hair, and a good set of teeth. Naturally she felt much 
embarrassment at being thus unceremoniously launched, as it were, 
for criticism into the midst of a group of ladies of the French Court. 
The gallant attentions of the bridegroom were therefore needed to 
enable her to overcome the great timidity she evinced, which seemed 
to please him. The ladies and gentlemen of her househeld were 
presented the next day, and on the following one the Court left 
Compiegne for St. Cloud. There, on the Ist of April, the civil 
marriage took place. The religious ceremony—after the grand state 
entry into Paris—was performed in the great gallery of the Louvre. 
It is remarkable that of the several cardinals who were required to 
assist at the civil marriage, all, with the exception of Cardinals 
Maury and Fesch, requested to be excused from being present at the 
nuptial benediction ; alleging asa reason, that the Pope’s intervention 
had not been sought to dissolve the first marriage. Napoleon refused 
to admit this as a valid excuse, and banished them to different and 
distant departments of the Empire. He forbade them also to 
wear that mark of their dignity the scarlet robe; a high-handed 
proceeding that obtained them the sobriquet of “the black 
cardinals.” 

Accustomed to see the Empress Josephine invariably dressed with 
the most exquisite taste, the shortcomings of Maria-Louisa in that 
respect were the more strikingly apparent to Napoleon. Believing 
himself to be a great connoisseur in such matters, he made a point 
of presiding at the bridal toilette. The crown he selected for the 
occasion (there were two) he saw properly placed on the bride’s head 
by the mistress of the robes, und the imperial mantle gracefully 
arranged on her shoulders. The train was borne by the Queens of 
Spain, Naples, Holland, and Westphalia; the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, and the Princess Borghese—all these ladies, with the excep- 
tion of the Queen of Westphalia (a princess of Bavaria), being royal 
by the grace of Napoleon. The bridal presents prepared for Maria- 
Louisa were similar, though probably far exceeding them in value, 
to those made by Louis XVI. to Marie Antoinette. The Municipality 
of Paris offered a complete toilet service, including an arm-chair and 
massive framed mirror, of silver gilt, of exquisite design and 
elaborate workmanship. In the course of the following year a silver 
cradle, superbly wrought, was added to this present. The marriage 
fétes are said to have surpassed in splendour any that had preceded 
them in Paris. Yet these grand doings were but the prelude to still 
grander ones then in preparation. The imperial couple meanwhile 
returned to Compiegne, which, like all the royal residences of France, 
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had been embellished and refurnished by Napoleon. Fine gardens 
were added to it, and many needed improvements fully carried 
out. 

Josephine had passed the month of nuptial gaieties at Navarre. 
She now returned to Paris; for Navarre, with its fountains, lakes, 
and rivers running through its grounds, was found to be a damp 
and unhealthy residence. A large outlay was required to remedy 
this inconvenience, and to render the old chateau, that had long 
been neglected, a suitable abode for the imperial chatelaine and 
her retinue. Napoleon suggested that while the works were in hand 
she should go to Milan, where she was much beloved, and where, in 
the society of her son and daughter-in-law, the sadness that preyed 
on her health and spirits might more readily be dispelled. She 
preferred an excursion to Switzerland. But at Geneva she was 
privately told that Napoleon was anxious to keep her at a long 
distance from the capital, if not actually out of France, in order to 
soothe the ruffled feelings of Maria-Louisa, who had displayed some 
jealousy on finding that so much consideration was still shown to the 
“dame de la Malmaison,” as she named her rival. Hortense sought 
an explanation from Napoleon, who was indignant at such intentions 
being attributed to him. Still he pressed Josephine to go to Milan ; 
but as she did not then feel sufficiently reasssured to obey him, she 
returned to her chateau of Navarre, and spent there the winter of 
1810-11. But whether at Navarre, at La Malmaison, at the Baths 
of Aix, or wherever Josephine was, there was the Court of France 
and its Empress. Though her health was beginning to fail and 
langour was creeping over her spirits, yet Napoleon’s youthful bride 
could not supplant her, or efface the impression which her goodness, 
grace, and fascination had made on the minds of those who had once 
spoken to or seen her. Of this Napoleon had full proof when, 
after Louis Bonaparte’s abdication, he chose to visit Holland and 
Belgium, accompanied by Maria-Louisa, as on a former occasion by 
Josephine. The latter won golden opinions both for herself and 
Napoleon ; Maria-Louisa for neither; but, ill at ease in the part she 
had to play, and stiff and reserved in her manners, she rather repelled 
than attracted. 

Towards the end of May they returned to Paris, and on the Ist 
of June began the series of fétes prepared in their absence. The 
most memorable of them, owing to the sad catastrophe attending it, 
was that given by Prince Schwartzenberg in the Austrian Emperor’s 
name. One of the garlands suspended in the gallery of the 
temporary ball-room erected in the garden of the hdtel took fire. 
The efforts made to snatch away the burning portion gave movement 
to the rest of the decorations, and in an instant the whole were on 
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fire, and the fragile ball-room in flames. The Empress was safely 
removed, but several persons perished in the burning building; 
amongst others the Princess Schwartzenberg. The unfortunate 
termination of this féte naturally suggested the similar catastrophe 
at the marriage of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. Many 
regarded it as an evil omen. Napoleon himself was struck by it, but 
blamed the police, who “should have been on the alert,” he said, “ to 
prevent any accident occurring.” The melancholy event created how- 
ever but a passing impression, and as féte succeeded féte speedily 
faded away. 

The little leisure this unwonted round of dissipation left at Maria- 
Louisa’s disposal was occupied in learning to ride in the manége at 
St. Cloud, and in lessons with the professors whom Napoleon had 
appointed to teach her dancing, music, and painting. The mot 
ordre at Court and in the capital was to study the wishes of the 
young Empress, and to amuse her. But she was not liked by the 
ladies of the palace, towards whom her demeanour was cold and 
reserved. Indeed she scarcely knew how to be gracious, being of a 
dull and sluggish temperament, and having from childhood been 
hedged about with so much formal etiquette. Napoleon arranged 
her little evening réunions. Forty or fifty ladies only were admitted 
to them, and but twelve or fifteen at one time. They included the 
ladies of the palace and the households of the imperial family. He 
fancied that this sort of exclusiveness would attract the faubourg 
St. Germain. But the faubourg St. Germain was still French, 
lively, spirituel, and delighting in epigrammatic conversation. Maria- 
Louisa could not converse, and cared not to hear others. Her 
receptions therefore were found amazingly dull; besides, no gentle- 
men were admitted. And what can be imagined duller than a party 
of ladies, expected to amuse and to feel amused by looking on at the 
turning round of the Empress’s ear; a feat she contrived in some 
way to perform, and seemed delighted to astonish her company by 
exhibiting her skill in accomplishing it. She however did not care 
for society. She preferred her tapestry frame and a quiet chat in 
her boudoir with the Duchesse de Montebello (Madame Lannes), the 
only lady of Napoleon’s Court with whom she formed any intimacy. 

Towards the end of 1810 both Maria-Louisa and Napoleon were 
frequently occupied in giving sittings to Canova, who had visited 
France for the purpose of making a bust of the Emperor. The 
famous sculptor had succeeded so admirably with the celebrated 
statue of the Princess Pauline, as Venus, that he was now com- 
missioned to execute one in white marble of Maria-Louisa, as Concord. 
This he probably found a less perilous undertaking than that of the 
statue of the goddess of Love—not being in danger, as he professed to 
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be on that occasion, of failing to complete his work from falling 
distractedly in love with his model. 

But although 1810 was drawing to a close the marriage fétes were 
not yet ended. It was proposed to continue them until the first 
anniversary of the wedding-day. However, the appointment of the 
Comtesse de Montesquieu, after the forms of the old régime, as 
‘“‘ Gouvernante des enfants de France,” reminded the nation that other 
fétes were also impending, and on the 20th March, 1811, 101 
guns announced the birth of a King of Rome. Napoleon’s highest 
aims seemed to be now attained—the establishment of his dynasty 
by the birth of an heir to the imperial throne. But dark clouds were 
beginning to gather on the northern horizon, heralding a tempest 
that was to lay low and destroy those lofty aims and hopes. ‘The 
nation, however, regarded the new-born babe as a pledge of enduring 
peace, and rejoiced in his birth accordingly. Never before, surely, 
was any child christened with so much pomp, ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military. The fronts of the houses on the line of procession were 
draped with tapestries, as at the Féte Dieu, and a double row of 
troops extended from the Tuileries to Notre Dame. All Paris was in 
the streets, and many persons had come from distant Departments to 
obtain, if possible, but a glimpse of this child, on whom rested the 
hopes of the nation, and the hopes of its ‘ Fourth Dynasty,” as, all 
unconscious, poor ill-fated child, of the hopes and fears he excited, he 
lay peacefully slumbering in his gouvernante’s Jap. 

And now the mighty Emperor—who would seem to have been 
fulfilling the Mosaic injunction, Deut. xxiv. 5—must prepare for 
war. One more scene of glory and power has yet to be played, 
and its theatre is Dresden. On the 9th of March, 1812, Napoleon 
and Maria-Louisa leave St. Cloud (he will have no political intrigues, 
he says; so takes her with him). A fine army, 500,000 strong, 
preceding and following in detachments, and by different routes, is 
shortly after encamped around the pleasant capital of Saxony. There, 
Maria-Louisa again meets her father and her family. There too 
are assembled the kings and princes of the Rhenish Confederation, 
and with them the timid and humbled Frederick William III. 
of Prussia. All, professedly, are Napoleon’s allies, but in reality 
his enemies, watching for the favourable moment for throwing off his 
yoke. But for the nonce, pleasure is the order of the day. The 
autocrat of the North alone has assumed a defiant attitude, and deter- 
mines to maintain it. He must take the consequences of his temerity. 
On the 20th June war is declared, and “ Forward” is the 
order given to Napoleon’s mighty host, who with light hearts begin 
the march to their dreadful doom with the ery “To Moscow! to 
Moscow!” Maria-Louisa accompanies her family to Prague for a 
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month’s visit, and General Count Neipperg—destined to play so im- 
portant a part in her future—is appointed to attend her as chamberlain. 
On the Ist of July she returned to St. Cloud, and during the 
disastrous Russian campaign, though France was in so critical a 
position, she seemed not to feel it. Her German phlegm allowed 
her 1o work composedly at her tapestry, to trot about in the park of 
St. Cloud on her pony, and to follow very contentedly her humdrum 
daily round of occupations. She evinced but little interest in her 
son; Madame de Montesquieu seems to have usurped the mother’s 
place in his affections. When she was willing to bestow a caress on 
ae, the tall plume of feathers she was fond of wearing so frightened 
the child that he would turn from her and cling to his nurse. 

In spite of Napoleon’s efforis to withhold it, news of the real state 
of affairs in Russia reached Paris from private sources, and filled all 
hearts with gloom. Those who needed sympathy and consolation 
sought and received it from the Empress Josephine, to whom Count 
Ségur by every opportunity sent authentic information. Most un- 
expectedly however on the night of the 12th December Napoleon 
arrived at St. Cloud, but only to prepare for another campaign. 
Maria-Louisa was appointed Regent, Cambacéres and Joseph 
Bonaparte carrying on the government in her name. The Senate 
expressed a wish that she and the King of Rome should be crowned, 
in order that an oath might bind France to the heir to the throne. 
Napoleon replied that his treasure was wholly needed at that 
moment for supplies for hisarmies. Perhaps Josephine’s “ ineffaceab le 
title” was to his mind an obstacle also. On the 15th of Apzil, 1813, 
he left France for thearmy. His victories of Bautzen and Wurtzchen 
led to an armistice and the Congress of Prague; but hostilities 
were renewed on the 15th of August—Austria then joining the allies. 
Maria-Louisa desired to mediate. Napoleon smiled—rancour and 
bitter antagonism had long subsisted between bim and Austria, and 
was far too intense to allow either one or the other to be moved by a 
weak woman’s tearful entreaties. Victory attended Napoleon’s arms 
at Dresden; but cavalry was wanting to follow it up. Teverses 
ensued, defections also of the confederate princes, and at Leipzig the 
Saxon and Wurtemberg troops crossed over to the enemy on the 
field of battle. A skirmish or two, while retreating, when he put to 
the rout one of his deserting generals, ended this unfortunate 
campaign, and on the 9th of “November the Emperor once more 
reached St. Cloud. 

Another army is wanted. The Senate assembles and authorizes a 
levy of 280,000 conscripts. The troops are recalled from Spain ; 
lerdinand VII. returns to it; the Pope is liberated and leaves for 

tome. The New Year’s Day reception is numerously and brilliantly 
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attended, the Regency is renewed, and Joseph Bonaparte named 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. Napoleon confides his wife and 
son to the protection of the National Guard during his absence. But 
he is destined to return to them no more, and embraces them for the 
last time on the morning of the 25th of January, when he sets out 
with a mere handful of veteran troops to join his youthful army. 
This short but wonderful campaign ended, as all know, with the 
entry of the allies into Paris on the 25th of March. Napoleon had 
directed—subject, however, to the course of events—that the Empress 
and the Ministry should remove to Blois. Joseph advised her to 
remain in Paris to uphold her son’s rights; but her father promising 
not to neglect theia, she left forthwith—repenting having done so as 
soon as Blois was reached. At times she seemed desirous of sharing 
the fate and fortunes of Napoleon, but finally placed herself under 
the protection of the allies, A Russian general and an escort of 
Cossacks then conducted her to Orleans. There her perplexities 
returned—now urging her to attempt to join Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau ; now alarming her with many fancied difficulties and dangers 
attending such a step. The abdication being signed, and Elba 
allotted to Napoleon, and Parma and Placentia to Maria-Louisa, the 
Emperor Francis despatched Prince Paul Esterhazy to inform his 
daughter of it, and to attend her to Rambouillet, where he proposed to 
meet her. Escorted by twenty-five Cossacks she arrived there on 
the 13th of April, still anxious and doubtful, and unable to decide on 
the best course to pursue. On the 15th Francis and his Minister, 
Metternich—now created a prince of the Empire—made their 
appearance, and a long private interview took place. The nature of 
the communications made to her did not transpire. She however 
seemed much distressed by them, and anounced to her attendants that 
she purposed returning to Vienna, vid Switzerland and the Tyrol. 
While awaiting the arrival of an Austrian guard of honour she 
received a visit from the Emperor Alexander, who breakfasted with 
her. On the following day the King of Prussia arrived at Rambouil- 
let; he, however, remained but a few minutes. Both wished to see 
the King of Rome, now called Prince of Parma. His little Majesty 
received them rather ungraciously, telling his nurse “ qu’ils n’étaient 
pas beaue.” Such visits, under the then existing circumstances, 
certainly showed a great want of delicacy of feeling, both in those 
who paid, and the lady who received, them. A few days after, Maria- 
Louisa left Rambouillet. The account of her journey, as given by 
one who accompanied her, reads like that of an excursion leisurely 
taken for pleasure. At the numerous places she stopped at arrange- 
ments had been made for her visiting every point of interest, and 
apparently much of her trouble was forgotten in the pleasurable 
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excitement of travel. At Vienna she was welcomed by her family 
and the people with extravagant signs of joy, as a victim snatched 
from the jaws of a monster; while about the same time—2nd of 
June, 1814—the Empress Josephine, broken in health and broken- 
hearted at the fate of Napoleon, died suddenly at Malmaison. 

Maria-Louisa soon became aware that she and her son were 
prisoners, rigidly restricted from passing beyond the park of 
Scheenbrunn. The Queen of Sicily, her maternal grandmother and 
the sister of Marie Antoinette, was indignant at the manceuvres set 
on foot to detach her from Napoleon. “She should tie the sheets of 
her bed to the windows some night and escape in disguise. I would,” 
she said ; “‘ for marriage is for life.” She herself had, secretly, just 
fled from Sicily. But Maria-Louisa had not her grandmother’s 
energy. Tired of Schcenbrunn, she asked leave of her father to go to 
the baths of Aix. It was granted, and Count Neipperg attended 
her ; but she could not take her son. The Count was the illegitimate 
son of the Countess Neipperg, and was born in France in 1775. He 
was married to a woman whom he had seduced from her first husband, 
and who, with four or five children, was then living in retirement at 
Wurtemberg. He was reputed brave ; having been wounded in battle 
and lost an eye. He was still a handsome man, of fascinating 
manners and distinguished air. Over the weak and irresolute Duchess 
of Parma he soon obtained complete ascendency. Through his 
influence she was led to subscribe to all the conditions with which 
the Congress hampered the grant—for her life only—of the 
sovereignty of the Duchies of Parma and Placentia. “None of the 
race of Bonaparte,” the allies declared, “could be allowed to bear 
sway in Europe.” Therefore she renounced in her son’s name his 
right to succeed her, and consented that he should be deprived of his 
baptismal name of Napoleon; that he should be brought up at the 
Austrian Court, should be called Francis, Duke of Reichstadt, and 
that she should see him but once a year. All letters from Napoleon 
were to be transmitted to her father, and although she did not consent 
to a divorce, she said “she would write and ask him to consent to a 
separation a l’amiable” ! 

These arrangements were about being completed when the startling 
news of Napoleon’s return to France put an end to the Congress. 
On the morning following his arrival at the Tuileries the sweet- 
scented violets, the first flowers of the spring, were brought in by the 
people in such quantities, as a symbol of their fidelity to him, that 
the gardens were covered with them, and the palace itself filled with 
their fragrant perfume. Confidently expecting Maria-Louisa would 
rejoin him, every lady and élégante of the Empire wore on her dress, 


or carried in her hand, as a token of welcome, a bouquet of the large 
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Parma violets. But if her affections were ever given to Napoleon, 
they were his nolonger. Count Neipperg had supplanted him. His 
Countess had obligingly died some few months before, after only two 
days’ illness, leaving the Count free to mingle gallantry with his 
duties as counsellor to the young Duchess. But the spring and its 
fragrant flowers passed away, and when the summer sun shone on the 
Tuileries gardens their parterres were strewed with lilies, and the 
ladies’ faded violet bouquets had given place to the flower that had 
become the fashion of the day. Waterloo decided the fate of. Maria- 
Louisa as well as that of Napoleon ; and while he was on his way to 
perish at St. Helena, she was put into possession of her Duchies, 
Count Neipperg being named her first minister, also grand master of 
her household. Of the /éacson that ensued children were born before 
the death of Napoleon. When that event occurred a morganatic 
marriage gave a tardy sanction to their union. The Count was the 
absolute ruler of the Duchies; but his administration is said to have 
been marked by great ability, moderation, and tolerance. He died of 
a painful disease in 1829, much regretted by the people. He was 
an irreparable loss to the Duchess, who as a testimony of her grief 
and affection erected a magnificent monument to his memory. But 
she was incapable of taking up the reins of power after him. The 
people revolted, and she fled from Parma. Austrian troops escorted 
her back ; but she was an object of deep resentment to her subjects, 
who, as she could not govern them, fell under the oppressive yoke of 
Austria. 

In 1832 the death of the melancholy young Duke of Reichstadt 
occurred at Schcenbrunn, of consumption, in his 21st year. Maria- 
Louisa died in 1847,aged 56. As Duchess of Parma she was merely 
an instrument of Austrian misrule in Italy. The very slight interest 
the French at any time took in her ceased altogether when, re- 
nouncing all claims on France, she again became an Austrian 
archduchess and her son was made an Austrian prince. She is now 
well-nigh forgotten, while Josephine’s memory remains as imperish- 
able in France as Napoleon’s. 

CATHERINE CHARLOTTE JACKSON. 























A Dudget of Paradores, 





Tuere exists, floating about the world in a verbal form, and 
occasionally even appearing in print, a certain class of Propositions 
or Queries, of which the object is to puzzle the wits of the unwary 
listener, or to beguile him into giving an absurd reply. Many 
of these are very old, and some are excellent. Instances will 
readily occur. Who, for example, has not, at some period of his 
existence, been asked the following question? ‘If a goose weighs 
10 lbs. and half its own weight, what is the weight of the goose?” 
And who has not been tempted to reply on the instant, 15 lbs.? The 
correct answer being, of course, 20 lbs. Indeed, it is astonishing 
what a very simple query will sometimes catch a wise man napping. 
Even the following have been known to succeed :— 

‘How many days would it take to cut up a piece of cloth 50 
yards long, one yard being cut off every day?” 

Or again :— 

“A snail climbing up a post 20.feet high, ascends 5 feet every day, 
and slips down 4 feet every night. How long will the snail take to 
reach the top of the post ? ” 

Or again : — 

“ A wise man having a window one yard high, and one yard wide, 
and requiring more light, enlarged his window to twice its former 
size; yet the window was still only one yard high and one yard wide. 
How was this done ?” 

This is a catch-question in geometry, as the preceding were catch 
questions in arithmetic—the window being diamond-shaped at first, 
and afterwards made square. As to the two former, perhaps it is 
scarcely necessary seriously to point out, that the answer to the first 
is not 50 days, but 49; and to the second, not 20 days, but 16— 
since the snail who gains one foot each day for 15 days, climbs on 
the sixteenth day to the top of the pole, and there remains. 

Such examples are plentiful, and occasionally both curious and 
amusing. But the purpose of the following paper is to illustrate a 
class of problems of rather a different kind. There are certain problems 
which are in no way catch-questions (any problem involving a mere 
verbal quibble is of course out of court by its own innate vileness), 
and which though at first sight extremely simple, often require 
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considerable ingenuity to arrive at a correct result. Take for example 
the following :— 

“A man walks round a pole, on the top of which isa monkey. As 
the man moves, the monkey turns round on the top of the pole 
so as still to keep face to face with the man. Query, When the 
man has gone round the pole, has he, or has he not, gone round the 
monkey ?” 

The answer which will occur at first sight to most persons is that 
the man has not gone round the monkey, since he has never been 
behind it. The correct answer, however, as decided by Knowledge, 
in the pages of which this momentous question has been argued, 
is that the man has gone round the monkey in going round the 
pole. 

The following has not, so far as the writer is aware, hitherto 
appeared in print. “A train standing on an incline is just kept 
stationary by an engine which is not sufficiently powerful to draw it 
up the incline. A second engine, of the same power as the first, is 
then brought up to assist by pushing the train from behind, and the 
two engines together take the train up the incline. Suppose the 
carriages to be linked together by loose chains, so that when the 
engine in front is acting, the chains are stretched, and the buffers 
between the carriages are separated—then, when the train is moving 
under the action of the two engines, the buffers must be either 
together or apart. Which are they? If they are apart, the engine 
behind the train is evidently doing no work. If they are together, 
then the engine in front is doing none. But neither engine alone 
can move the train. Why then does the train move?” 

The following was once asked at a university wine-party by a now 
well-known senior wrangler. “Suppose three snakes, each of which 
is swallowing another by the tail, so that the three form a circle— 
then, as the swallowing process continues the circle evidently grows 
smaller and smaller. Now, if they thus continue to swallow each 
other, what will eventually become of the snakes ?” 

Of course it is clear that either the swallowing process must stop 
somewhere, or that the snakes will vanish down each other’s throats. 
At what point, then, will the swallowing cease? If the reader finds 
himself ready on the spot with a clear and precise answer to this 
question he will have proved himself of a readier wit than the guests 
of the above-mentioned wine-party. A little consideration, however, 
will probably be sufficient to clear up the mystery, and, like the 
. preceding enigma of the railway, the problem may safely be left to 
the examination of the ingenious. 

“Which, at any given moment, is moving forward fastest, the top 
of a coach-wheel, or the bottom?” To this apparently very simple 
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question nine persons out of ten, asked at random, will give 
an incorrect reply. For at first sight it appears evident that both 
the top and bottom of the wheel must of necessity be moving 
forward at the same rate, namely, the speed at which the carriage is 
travelling. Buta little thought will show that this is far from 
being the case. A point on the bottom of the wheel is, in fact, by 
the direction of its motion round the axis, moving backwards, in an 
opposite direction to that in which the carriage is progressing, and 
is consequently stationary in space; while a point on the top of the 
wheel is moving forward, with the double velocity of its own motion 
round the axis and the speed at which the carriage moves. 

The following paradox, which has given rise to much discussion, 
is somewhat akin to the preceding. “ How cana ship sail faster than 
the wind ?” 

Every yachtsman knows that a ship can sail faster than the wind ; 
that is to say, if the wind is blowing ten knots an hour, a ship 
may be making twelve or fifteen knots an hour. Now, it is obvious 
that if the ship is sailing straight before the wind it cannot, at the 
utmost, travel faster than the wind itself is blowing—as a matter of 
fact, it will travel much more slowly. If, on the other hand, the 
ship is sailing at an angle with the wind, it seems at first sight that 
the wind must act with less effect than before, and the ship in 
consequence sail more slowly still. But as a matter of fact the ship 
not only sails more quickly than before, but more quickly than the 
wind itself is blowing. ‘This is a paradox which few, even of those 
who are well acquainted by experience with the fact, have found 
themselves able to explain. 

Let us consider the difficulty in the light of the following experi- 
ment. Place a ball at one side of a billiard table, and with the long 
cue held lengthwise, from end to end of the table, push the ball 
across the cloth. The cue here represents the wind, and the ball the 
ship sailing directly before it ; only, as there is here no waste of energy, 
which in the case of the wind and ship is very great, the ball of course 
travelsat the same rate as the cue —evidently it cannot possibly travel 
faster. Now, suppose a groove to be cut diagonally across the table, 
from one corner pocket to the other, in which the ball may roll. If 
the ball be now placed at one end of the groove, and the cue held 
horizontally and moved forward as before, the ball will travel along 
the groove (and along the cue) in the same time as the cue takes to 
move across the table. This is the case of the ship sailing at an angle 
with the direction of the wind. The groove is considerably longer 
than the width of the table, more than double as long, in fact. 
The ball therefore travels much faster than the cue which impels 
it, since it covers more than double the distance in the same time. 
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It is in precisely the same manner that a tacking ship is enabled 
to sail faster than the wind. 

The foregoing mysteries of motion bring to mind the famous 
paradox of Zeno, by which he sought to prove that all motion is 
impossible. “A body,” thus argued the ingenious philosopher, “ must 
move either in the place where it is, or in the place where it is not. 
Now, a body in the place where it 7s, is stationary, and cannot be in 
motion ; nor, obviously, can it be in motion in the place where it is 
not. Therefore, it cannot move at all.” It was of this paradox that 
it was said, “ solvitur ambulando”—“TIt is solved by walking.” A 
more practical solution could hardly be required. 

Another paradox familiar to the Greeks—that of Achilles and the 
tortoise—is well known. Achilles (the swift-footed) allows the 
tortoise a hundred yards start, and runs ten yards while the tortoise 
runs one. Now, when Achilles has run a hundred yards the tortoise 
has run ten yards, and is therefore still that distance ahead. When 
Achilles has run these ten yards, the tortoise has run one yard. 
When Achilles has run the one yard, the tortoise has run one-tenth 
of a yard. And when Achilles has run the one-tenth of a yard the 
tortoise has run one-hundredth. It is only necessary to continue the 
same process of reasoning to prove that Achilles can never overtake 
the tortoise. 

A much better paradux, though somewhat of the same kind, runs 
as follows: “A man, who owes a shilling, proceeds to pay it at the 
rate of sixpence the first day, threepence the next day, three-halfpence 
the next, three-farthings the next, and so on—paying each day half 
the amount he paid the day before. Supposing him to be furnished 
with counters of small value, so as to be able readily to pay fractions 
of a penny, how long would it take him to pay the shilling?” The 
answer is, that he would never pay it. It is true that he will pay 
elevenpence-farthing in four days. But the remaining three-farthings 
he can never pay. 

This paradox varies from the preceding in one important particular, 
and deserves to be called a better paradox for this reason, that we 
know that Achilles, in spite of all reasoning, will certainly over- 
take the tortoise. But it is mathematically demonstrable that 
the debtor, under such circumstances, can never pay his shilling, 
even though he should be endued, like Tithonus, with the gift of 
immortality. 

Many are the results of mathematics which wear at first sight an 
air of paradox. What, to take a single example, could seem at first 
sight more truly paradoxical than the notion of two lines which con- 
tinually approach each other, and yet, however far produced, will 
never meet? Yet the construction by which such lines may be 
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drawn is of the simplest kind. For let any straight line be set 
down and, from any point taken below it, let straight lines be drawn 
through the first line, so that the portions which project above it are 
all of equal length. If then the tops of these lines be joined by a 
running curve, this curve will evidently have the property of con- 
tinually approaching the straight line, and yet, however far produced 
on the same principle, can never meet it. 

Mathematics, however, are not quite to the purpose of the present 
paper. But the following very pretty problem may be submitted to 
the ingenuity of those who like to try it: “It is required to demon- 
strate (geometrically) that a larger crop of corn can be grown on an 
acre of level ground than on an acre of slanting ground. The 
stalks of corn are supposed to grow perpendicularly in both cases, 
and all other particulars, such as fertility of soil and the like, to be 
the same.” 

Philosophers have not yet been able to decide what would be the 
fate of the donkey placed exactly midway between two hayricks. As 
there is clearly no reason why he should choose one rick rather than 
another, it is to be presumed that, logically, he would starve to death 
between them. Whether this would be found to be the case in 
practice may perhaps be doubted, at any rate until theory has been 
verified by experiment. The corpse of the starved animal would 
certainly be “ confirmation strong.” Wanting the testimony of such 
experiment, let us pass on to consider another case of self-destruction 
—the case of the well-known English proverb, “'There is an exception 
to every rule.” For if there is an exception to every rule, there 
is an exception to this proverb. Therefore, there is a rule without an 
exception. That is, the proverb contradicts itself. 

“If Dick’s father is Tom’s son what relation is Dick to Tom ? ” 
This familiar query is too obvious of solution to deserve more than 
passing mention. The following, however, of the same class, will be 
found very much more fatal. A man standing before a portrait says 
of it,— 

“Sisters and brothers have I none— 
Yet that man’s father is my father’s son.” 

What relation is the speaker to the person depicted in the portrait ? 
It is quite remarkable how often the answer is given, that the 
protrait represents the speaker himself. As a matter of fact, it 
represents the speaker’s son. 

“There is a spot on the earth’s surface from which if any number 
of men set out to walk in different directions, all would be walking 
towards the same point of the compass. What is that spot?” It will 
perhaps not need any very prolonged reflection to discover that the 
spot in question is the North Pole. It will, in fact, be evident, that 
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a man standing at the Pole, in whatever direction he sets out must, 
as long as he proceeds in a straight line, walk due South. 

The following is a really excellent paradox. “A train starts daily 
from San Francisco to New York, and one daily from New York to 
San Francisco, the journey lasting seven days. How many trains 
will a traveller meet, in journeying from San Francisco to New 
York ?” 

It appears obvious at the first glance that the traveller must meet 
seven trains—and this is the answer which will be given by nine 
people out of ten, to whom the question is new. ‘The fact is over- 
looked that every day during the journey a fresh train is starting 
from the other end, while there are seven on the way to begin with. 
The traveller will therefore meet not seven trains, but fourteen. 

The following proposition is both curious in itself, and admits of 
some interesting variations in the application of the principle on 
which it depends. “If there are more people in the world than any 
one person has hairs upon his head, then there must exist at least 
two persons who possess identically the same number of hairs, to a 
hair.” 

If the reader fails to perceive at once the necessity of this con- 
clusion, let him first consider, as a simpler case, instead of the hairs 
on a man’s head, the number of teeth in his jaw. Let him suppose 
thirty-four persons to be assembled in one room; then, the full 
number of teeth in a man’s jaw being thirty-two, it is easily seen 
that—even supposing one member of the party so unfortunate as to 
have no teeth at all—there must be at least two persons present 
possessed of identically the same number of teeth. The application 
of this example to the proposition in question is evident. It is, in 
fact, merely a matter of larger numbers. 

Now, to apply this principle to other cases. It has been asserted, 
for example, that in a field of grass there cannot be found two blades 
in all respects identical. It will be seen, however, that if the blades 
of grass are more numerous than the differences between them per- 
ceptible to the eye, then there must be at least two blades exactly 
alike, or at_least not to be distinguished from each other by in- 
spection. 

This example will serve to introduce another and more interesting 
application. For we may apply the same reasoning, not only to 
blades of grass in a field, but to the faces of human beings in the 
world. If the number of perceptible differences between two faces 
be not greater than the total number of the human race, then, by 
parity of reasoning, there must exist at least two persons who are to 
all appearance exactly alike. Now, when it is considered that the 
human countenance does not vary except within comparatively 
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narrow limits—no man, for example, having his nose in the centre of 
his forehead, or his eyes placed below his chin—when we consider 
the effects of this limitation, it will be seen that the number of these 
perceptible differences is probably immensely less than the estimated 
number of individuals existing on the globe—some fifteen hundred 
millions. 

We are thus brought to the curious conclusion that there not only 
may be, but must be, pairs of individuals living, who are to all intents 
and purposes exactly alike. This result,it need scarcely be observed, 
is borne out by the remarkable number of cases of mistaken identity 
to be found in the records of the Law Courts. But this is not all. 
We may, if we choose, push the same reasoning a step further, and 
consider, not merely all persons living at one time, but all who have 
existed on the earth since the first appearance of mankind. We 
shall then be forced, with a vast increase of certainty, to this con- 
ciusion—that among those untold millions there must have been, not 
one or two, but a very considerable number of individuals, whose 
counterpatts have existed with such exactness of resemblance, that 
could the members of such pairs of duplicates have been brought 
together, each would have started back in horror and amazement, as 
if, like the hero of Poe’s weird story, he had encountered his own 
ghost. 
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Ir was while I was at Cambridge that I first came to know 
Angus Macbane. We met casually, as undergraduates do, at the 
breakfast-table of a mutual friend, or rather acquaintance ; and I 
remember being struck with the odd cynical remarks my neigh- 
bour threw out at rare intervals, as he watched the argument we 
had started, about Heaven knows what or what not, and were 
maintaining on either side with the boundless confidence and 
almost boundless ignorance peculiar to freshmen. I seem to see 
him now, leaning back after the meal in a deep arm-chair, with 
his host’s cat purring her contentment on his knee. He never 
looked at the semicircle of disputants round the fire, but blew 
beautiful rings of cigarette smoke into the air, or gazed with a 
critical expression, under half-shut lids, at the photographs of 
actresses forming a galaxy of popular beauty above the mantle- 
piece. Then he would emit some sentence, sometimes sensible, 
oftener wildly nonsensical; but always original, unexpected—a 
stone dropped with a splash and a ripple into the stream of 
conversation. 

I do not think that he showed any very particular power of 
mind at the breakfast-party, or indeed afterwards. What made 
one notice him was the faint aroma of oddity that seemed to 
cling to him, and all his ways and doings. He was incalculable, 
indefinable ; this was what made a good many dislike him, and 
made me, with one or two others, conceive a queer liking for 
him. I always had a taste, secret or confessed, for those delicate 
degrees of oddity which require a certain natural bent to appre- 
ciate them at all. Extravagance of any kind commands notice, 
and compels a choice between admiration and contempt ; moreover, 
it generally (and not least at a University) invites imitation. No 
one ever either admired or despised Macbane, as far as 1 know; and 
no one could ever have imitated him. The singularity lay rather 
in the man himself than in any special habit. For Macbane was 
not definably different from other youngmen. He was of medium 
height, slightly made, but not spare; his face had hardly any 
colour, and his hair and moustache were light. His eyes were of 
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a tint difficult to define—sometimes they seemed blue, sometimes 
grey, sometimes greenish ; and he had a trick of keeping them 
half-shut, and of looking away from any one who was with him. 
This peculiarity is popularly supposed to be the sign of a knave ; 
in his case it was merely a part of the man’s general oddity, and 
did not create any special distrust. 

Our acquaintance, thus casually begun, ripened into a strange 
sort of friendship. Macbane and I saw very little of each other ; 
we did not talk much, nor go for walks and rows together, nor 
confide to each other our doings and plans, as friends are supposed 
todo. On rainy afternoons I would stroll round to his rooms and 
enter, to find him generally seated before the fire, caressing his 
cat. We did not greet each other; but I generally took up one 
of the numerous strange and rare books that he contrived to 
accumulate, though he spent very little money. This I would 
read, occasionally dropping a remark which he would answer with 
some cynical, curt sentence; and then both of us relapsed into 
silence. ‘Tea would be made and drunk, and we sometimes sat 
thus till dinner-time, or later. Yet though I always felt as if I 
bored Macbane, I still went to his rooms; and when I did not go 
for some time, he would generally, with an air of extreme 
lassitude and reluctance, come round to my quarters, there to sit 
and smoke and turn over my books in much the same way as I 
did when I visited him. 

Angus Macbane never told me anything much about himself or 
his family ; he was one of the most reticent of mortals. All he 
ever did in that way was to say once in an abrupt manner that 
some of his ancestors had been executed for witchcraft; and 
when I yented some of the usual commonplaces on the barbarous 
ignorance and cruelty of those times, he cut me short by 
remarking in a tone of profound conviction that he thought his 
ancestors thoroughly deserved their fate, and that their condemna- 
tion was the only oasis of justice in a desert of judicial infamy. 

From cther sources, however, I discovered that Angus Macbane 
was an only son, whose parents had both died soon after his 
birth, leaving nothing behind them but their child. An uncle, a 
rich Glasgow merchant, had provided in no very lavish way for 
the boy’s education, and was supposed to be intending to leave 
him a large share of his property. ‘This was all I gathered from 
those people who made a point of knowing everything about 
everybody ; and there is no lack of them at Universities. 

Two striking peculiarities there were about Macbane, which 
stood out from the general oddity of the man. The first was* his 
fondness for cats, or, to speak more accurately, the fondness of 
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eats for him. He had always one pet cat—generally a black one 
—in his rooms, and sometimes more ; and when he had two, they 
were invariably jealous of each other. But he seemed to have an 
irresistible attraction for cats in general: they would come to him 
uncalled, and show the greatest pleasure when he noticed or 
caressed them. He did not stroke a cat often, but when he did, 
it was with a certain delicate and sensitive action of the hand 
that seemed to delight the animal above everything. So marked 
was the attraction he exercised, that a scientific acquaintance 
accused him of carrying valerian in his pockets. 

The other peculiarity was in his books. He had picked up, in 
ways only known to himself, a very fine collection of early works 
on demonology and witchcraft. A more complete account, from 
all sides, of “Satan’s invisible world” was seldom accumulated. 
There were books, pamphlets and broadsheets in Latin, French, 
German, English, Italian and Spanish, and some old family 
manuscripts relating to the arts or trials of warlocks and witches. 
There was even an old Arabic manual of sorcery, though this I 
am sure he could not read. Most of these works were of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, since which period, indeed, 
civilisation has ordained a “close time” for witches; and any 
treatises on the black art dated after that time Macbane not only 
did not buy, but as a rule refused to accept as gifts. ‘“ Early in 
the eighteenth century,” he once remarked, “ men lost their faith 
in the devil; and they have not as yet recovered it sufficiently to 
produce any witchcraft worthy of the name.” And indeed he had 
the greatest abhorrence and contempt for modern Spiritualism, 
mesmerism, esoteric Buddhism, &c.; and the only occasion 
during his Cambridge life on which I saw him really lose his 
temper was when a mild youth, destined to holy orders, called 
on him and asked him to join a society for investigating ghostly 
and occult phenomena. He turned on the intruder with some- 
thing like ferocity, saying that he did not see why people wanted 
to be wiser than their ancestors, and that the old way of selling 
oneself to the devil, and getting the price duly paid, was far 
better both in its financial and moral aspects than paying foreign 
impostors to show the way to his place of business. “Though 
what the devil wants at ell with such souls as yours,” he added 
meditatively, “is the one point in his character that I have never 
been able to understand. It is a weakness on his part—I am 
afraid it is a weakness!” The incipient curate turned and fled. 

A few sayings of this kind, reported and distorted in many 
little social circles, gave Angus Macbane an evil reputation 
which he hardly deserved. The College authorities looked askance 
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on him, and some of them, I believe, would have been thankful if 
his conduct had given them a pretext for “sending him down,” 
whether for a term or for ever. But no offence or glaring irregu- 
larity could be even plausibly alleged against him. He attended 
the College chapel frequently, and never lost an opportunity of 
hearing the Athanasian Creed. ‘ When I hear all those worthy 
people mumbling their sing-song formulas, without attaching any 
meaning to them, and chanting forth vague curses into the air,” 
he once said to me, “I close my eyes, and can sometimes almost 
fancy myself on the Brocken, in the midst of the Witches’ 
Sabbath.” 

This devout assiduity was only reckoned as one point more 
against him; for Angus Macbane belonged by birth to the very 
straitest of Scotch Presbyterians, and evinced no desire to quit 
them, or to dispute the harshest and most repulsive of the 
doctrines handed down from his ancestors. Yet to my knowledge 
he never went near any Presbyterian chapel, but preferred, as his 
worthy uncle said, “ to bow in the house of Rimmon.” 

This uncle, as I gradually divined, was the one being whom 
my friend regarded with something like hatred. Mr. Duncan 
Macdonald was the brother of Macbane’s mother. He was a big, 
red, sandy man, rich, unmarried, and not unkindly in nature; and 
an ordinary person with a little tact could have managed him, if 
not with complete satisfaction, at any rate to no small profit. It 
is true, the manufacturer was one of those self-made men who 
think that no man has any business to be otherwise than self-made ; 
but by flattering his pride, he could easily have been induced to 
support his nephew in ease, and even in luxury and extravagance, 
if enough show were made for the money. But he was a Philistine 
of the Philistines, two-thirds of his life dominated by gain, and the 
rest by a rigid sense of duty. Material success and respectability 
were his two golden calves; and to both of these his nephew’s 
every thought and act did dishonour. Angus Macbane could not 
have been made a successful man by any process less summary 
and complete than the creation of a world for his needs alone; 
and not even this would have given him respectability. He could 
not live without aid from his uncle; but he accepted from him a 
mere pittance, which, grudgingly taken, soon came to be as 
grudgingly given. Yet when he forced himself to compete for 
scholarships and prizes. which would have made him parily 
independent, he missed them in a way which would have been 
wilful in any other man. His essays were a byword among 
examiners for their cynical originality, perverse ability, and 
instinctive avoidance of the obvious avenues to success. Thus he 
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was constrained to depend on that scanty income of which every 
coin seemed flung in his face. With his developed misanthropy 
and contempt for ordinary men, he would at all times have been 
intolerant of the mere existence of such a man as his uncle; and 
that he himself should be hopelessly indebted to such a creature 
for every morsel he ate, for every book he read, was a sheer 
monstrosity to his mind—or so I should conjecture from what I 
knew of the two. Angus seldom willingly mentioned his uncle ; 
and when he did so, it was with a deadly intensity of contempt in 
his tone—not his words—such as I never heard before or since. 


Il. 


An end comes to all things; and my time at Cambridge, which 
had passed as swiftly for me as for most men, and left me with 
the usual abundant third year’s crop of unfulfilled purposes, came 
to its end in due course. Angus Macbane had “gone down” 
be‘ore I did, with a high second-class degree in mathematics, 
chiefly gained, as I happened to hear from an examiner, by a very 
few problems which hardly any one else solved. A serious 
quarrel with his uncle followed on this ill-success; but from 
motives of family duty and respectability Mr. Macdonald 
continued to pay his nephew enough to maintain life. No 
relation of his, he felt, must come to the workhouse. 

For a year or two I lost sight of Macbane; and when I saw 
him again, he was living in lodgings in an obscure street of a 
London suburb. I had learnt his address from another old 
college friend, Frank Standish by name, who had kept up relations 
with Angus, Frank was a complete contrast to Macbane; he 
was a tall, hearty, handsome, athletic fellow, successful in every- 
‘ thing he undertook, and was now making his way as an engineer, 
and likely to do well. It was this opposition in their natures 
that had begotten their friendship. I have seen them sitting 
together at Cambridge, Standish chatting on by the hour, and 
Macbane watching him in contented silence. As some one re- 
marked, it was like the famous friendship of a race-horse and a cat. 

I was myself now an under-master at a large day-school, and my 
evenings were in general free; so one night I called for Standish 
at his lodging, and together we trudged off to find Macbane. 
Our path led through one of those strange uncanny wildernesses 
that lie about the outskirts of every great and growing town. 
Skeletons of unfinished houses, bristling with scaffolding poles, 
loomed on us at intervals through the rainy mist; the roads 
were long heaps of brickbats and loose stones, already varied 
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with blades of coarse grass. The path we followed was seamed 
across with the ruts of heavy carts that had gone to and from 
the half-built houses; and we stumbled over posts and through 
plashy pools, along the ghostly highway, completely deserted now 
that the workmen were gone, and stretching its miles of raw 
ruin through the autumn mist. Standish whistled cheerily as 
he strode on through the desolation, and I was comforted to have 
him with me—I think I should almost have felt afraid but for 
his presence. We crossed the No Man’s Land of chaotic brick 
and mortar, and found ourselves in a street of mean new houses. 
At No. 21, Wolseley Road, Standish paused and rang; a slatternly 
maid-of-all-work answered the bell, and ushered us into the 
presence of Angus Macbane, 

He was sitting by a poor little fire, in a shabby arm-chair, 
with his black cat on his knee as usual, and a volume of 
demonology in his hand; and, save that the room was small, 
cheaply furnished and hideously papered, and the occupant looked 
thinner and wearier, we could have fancied ourselves at Cambridge 
again. But after the first greetings, I soon noticed that Macbane 
was changed for the worse since I had seen him last. He did 
not seem at all dissipated, nor had he acquired the air of 
meanness and shiftiness that marks the needy adventurer; but 
there was a genuineness, almost a desperation, in his cynical 
utterances, which they had not had before—a hopelessness of 
expression and an irritability which I did not like. The mis- 
anthropy at which he had played before was now in grim earnest. 

He told us a little—very little, and that reluctantly—of his 
own way of life. He was doing nothing of any moment—a 
struggling unknown writer, spasmodically trying to secure some 
literary foothold, and failing always, whether by the fatality 
which attended him specially, or by the same chances as befall 
any author. Added to this misery was the consciousness of his 
dependence on his uncle, which was bitterer to him, I could see, 
than ever. He began to talk about Mr. Macdonald of his own 
accord, and that was always a bad sign. 

“Do you know,” he said, with a bitter laugh, “my worthy 
relative is coming out here before long? He writes me that he 
is due in London on business in a fortnight or so, and will pay 
me a visit to see if I am still given over to the same reprobate 
mind as before, and opposed to what he calls my duty. Won't 
you come and see the fun, you two? I think I know how to 
aggravate him now, perfectly well. I assure you, at my last 


interview with him, I made him swear within three minutes—and 
he an elder!” 
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“T say, Macbane,” Standish put in, in his good-natured way, 
“don’t carry that game too far. The old chap is good for a lot 
if only you don’t rub him up the wrong way. If you rile him 
this time, ten to one he cuts you off with a shilling—and then 
where will you be ?” 

“Tf he only would die!” Macbane went on, not seeming to hear 
his friend’s remonstrance. “Fellows like that have no sense of 
fitness. When I saw him last he reminded me of one of those 
big fat coarse speckled spiders, that you want to kill, only they 
make such a mess. I should so like to murder him, if I could do 
it by deputy.” 

He was joking, of course, but there was more earnestness than 
I liked in his manner. I looked at Standish, and he at me, 
before I spoke. 

“Tf those are your sentiments,” I said, echoing his light tone, 
“we had better come to prevent bloodshed.” 

“ Yes, do come,” Angus resumed ; “and if you will kindly take 
off his head outside, I shall be greatly obliged to you. Bring a 
delightful rusty old axe, Standish, with plenty of notches in the 
blade. It will be so nice to be like one of those dear Italian 
despots, and get one’s assassination done for one. Though there 
are better than hiring a bravo, even. An ancestor of mine——” 
and here he stopped suddenly. 

“ Well, what did your ancestor do?” asked I. 

“Oh,” said Macbane coolly, “ he raised a devil of some sort and 
got scragged by it himself.” 

As he spoke these trivial words, there came a faint sound at 
the door as of something scratching very gently on the panels. 
I turned to Macbane and asked — 

“Ts that your dog, Mac?” 

“My dog!” he said with a shudder, “why, I hate dogs. I 
never have one near my room by any chance—except when the 
landlady sends me up sausages.” 

“Perhaps it is another cat come to make friends with you,” 
suggested Standish. “There it is again. I will let it in, what- 
ever it is.” 

He flung the door open, and the chill air rushed in from the 
draughty passage and stairs. There was nothing outside or in 
sight, and he shut the door again with a bang. 

“T heard it distinctly,” he said, in the aggrieved tone of one 
who fancies he has made himself ridiculous. “ What could it 
have been ?” 

“Wind, perhaps, or a rat,” said Macbane lightly. “There are 
plenty of rats in the place, and I am glad of it, for it is the only 
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thing that prevents me from expecting the house to fall every 
moment. When it is going to fall the rats will all run out, and 
my cat Mephistopheles will run out after them, and I shall run 
out after Mephistopheles; and the landlady and the first-floor 
lodgers, and the landlady’s cat that eats my tea and sugar, will 
all be squelched together, to the joy of ali good cats and men— 
eh, Mephisto? Why, what ails the cat?” 

For Mephistopheles was standing upon his master’s lap, with 
back arched and tail rigid and bristling, glaring into the darkest 
corner of the little room, and hissing in a passion of mingled rage 
and fear. Then, before any one could stop him, the cat made 
one leap at the window, with a yell and a great crash of glass, 
and was gone, leaving us staring at each other. 

Angus Macbane spoke first, with a forced laugh. 

“There goes my cat,” he said, “and there goes one-and-nine 
for broken glass. Cats I may get again, but one-and-ninepence— 
never. A cat with nine lives, a shilling with nine pence—all lost, 
all lost!”—and he went on laughing in a shrill hysterical way 
that I did not at all like. During the pause that followed, 
Standish looked at his watch. 

“Tt is pretty late now,” he said, “and I have a lot of working 
drawings to prepare to-morrow. Good-night, Macbane. If I 
come across your cat, I'll remonstrate with him for quitting us so 
rudely. But no doubt he will come back of himself.” 

As Standish said this, the rest of the large pane through which 
the cat had leaped suddenly fell out with a startling crash into 
the street, making us all wince. 

“It was cracked already,” remarked Angus; “and the glazier 
does not allow for the pieces. Good-night, both of you. I fancy 
I have something to do myself, too.” 

I was surprised, and a little hurt, at being thus practically 
turned out by my friend (for I had expressed no intention of 
departing, and it was not really very late); but I was not sorry 
to go now, and have the solace of Standish’s cheery company 
home. A curious undefined feeling of apprehension was creeping 
over me, and I wanted to be out in the night air, and shake off 
my uneasiness by a brisk walk. 

We went downstairs, leaving Macbane brooding in his chair. 
As the landlady saw us out, I slipped a half-crown into her hand. 

“Mr. Macbane’s window got broken to-night,” I said. “ Will 
you have it mended, and not say anything about it to him?” 

I knew that he would probably forget the occurrence if not 
reminded of it. Standish nodded approval, and we went out into 


the mist. We walked on in silence till we turned out of the 
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lamp-lit and inhabited part, and then my companion remarked 
abruptly — 

“That makes one-and-threepence I owe you, Eliot ”—and 
relapsed into silence, not even whistling as he strode along. 

We had reached nearly the middle of the long artificial desert, 
where a street was some day to be, when Standish stopped and 
caught me by the arm. 

“ Eliot, what is that?” he whispered. 

We both stood still and listened. From the waste land beyond 
one of the skeleton houses came a fearful cry, whether of a child 
or an animal we could not tell—a scream of mere pain and terror, 
intense and thrilling, neither human nor bestial. Then there 
was a deep snarling growl, and the yell died into a choking 
gurgle, and suddenly fell silent. 

“Come on,” Standish gasped, and ran with all his speed in the 
direction of the sound. 

I followed as fast as my shorter legs and wind would take me 
over the stiff slimy clay of the waste land, and after a few minutes 
found him bending over a little dark heap on the ground at the 
edge of a puddle. 

“ Have you got a match?” he said. 

I nodded—I was too much out of breath to speak—and pulled 
out my match-box. I struck a light, screening it with my hand, 
and we both looked earnestly at the black lump at our feet. 

“Bah!” said Standish, as he mopped the perspiration from his 
face. ‘“ Why, it’s only a cat, and it sounded like a baby!” 

It was the body of a large black cat, still warm and quivering, 
but quite dead. The throat was almost entirely severed, and the 
blood had streamed out, darkly streaking the thick yellow water 
of the pool. Of what had killed it there was no sign or sound, 
only, in the soft clay beside the puddle, there were marks which 
seemed those of the poor cat’s feet, and other footprints like these, 
but larger. I pointed them out to Standish. 

“T see what it was,” he said, as we trudged laboriously back to 
the road. “The cat was out there, and some beast of a dog 
caught it and killed it—though what cat or dog should be doing 
there is more than I can say. What teeth the brute must 
have! Ugh! I hope he’s not waiting round to take another bite!” 

We got back to the road unbitten, and went on our way in 
silence, till I said— 

“Standish, do you know, that cat was very like Macbane’s ? ” 

“Do you know, Eliot,” was his answer, “that is just what I 
was going to tell you?” 

And not another word did he utter, till I left him at his door 
and said good-night. 
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Il. 


MacBaANE was never a good correspondent, but he duly informed 
us of the date of his uncle’s expected visit ; and when the day 
came, I called for Standish in the evening as before, and we 
trudged off through another sloppy mist. Standish, good 
thoughtful fellow, had brought with him, in his overcoat pocket, 
a bottle of very fine old Irish whiskey, which he had long been 
treasuring up for some festal occasion, but now intended to devote 
to the mollifying, if possible, of Mr. Macdonald. 

“ Every glass he takes of this,” he solemnly assured me as we 
went on, “ will be worth a hundred a year to Macbane.” 

We did not go by the same dreary road that we had taken 
before. Frank declared, with a shudder, that the last cry of that 
cat was still ringing in his ears, and that he could not stand the 
ghastly place again. I was rather surprised at his unwonted 
nervousness, but readily acquiesced in it. So we went a mile or 
so out of our way, keeping along endless streets of shabby-genteel 
houses, which were sufficiently hideous, but not appalling; and 
about nine in the evening we reached Wolseley Road. 

I was surprised and almost shocked to notice the change that 
had passed over Macbane in the few weeks since I had seen him 
last. He did not seem worse in health—on the contrary, there 
was at times a nervous alacrity about his movements which I had 
not remarked before. But his face and expression seemed to have 
darkened, as it were, and grown evil. His college cynicism had 
already turned into misanthropy; and now, I thought, it had 
developed into a positive malevolence. He still was silent and 
brooding, after the first greetings; but he no longer seemed 
dejected. Altogether a transformation of some kind had come to 
him, such that I—though not very impressionable—was rather 
inclined to fear than to pity him. 

The conversation, as was natural, turned on the uncle, who 
might appear at any moment now. Standish and I joined in 
urging on our friend the necessity of attempting conciliation, of 
showing some semblance of submission. We had more than once 
induced him to do so before, though his perverse temper generally 
made him unable to do more than avert an instant stoppage of 
the supplies ; but to-night he was obstinate, and even spoke as if he 
were the aggrieved party, and his uncle the one to make advances. 

“If the old fool cares to be civil,” he said fiercely, “then 
there’s an end of it ; and if not, there’s an end too. I am tired of 
humouring him.” 
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As he spoke, the “old fool’s” heavy tread was heard on the 
stairs, and in another minute he entered. He was a big, strong, 
red-faced, coarse-looking fellow, with sandy whiskers and grizzled 
hair, who nodded awkwardly to us, and gave a surly greeting to 
his nephew, who sat still in his arm-chair, looking into the fire 
with half-shut eyes. 

Mr. Duncan Macdonald seemed disconcerted by our presence, 
and I offered to withdraw ; but Macbane would not let us. 

“You see, uncle,” he remarked, still keeping his eyes averted, 
and using the familiar title solely, I am convinced, because he 
knew the uncle did not like it, “these gentlemen know all about 
our little affairs, and they had better hear your version of matters 
now than my version afterwards. Besides, one of them is going to 
be a literary man, and write a tale with Scotch characters in it; 
and you will be quite a godsend for him, as raw material for a 
study. If you want to swear at me, pray don’t mind him; there 
is nothing that tells more in literature than a little aboriginal 
profanity, properly accented.” 

This was a bad beginning for an interview; and would have 
been worse still had Mr. Macdonald been able fully to under- 
stand his nephew’s speech. What he did understand, however, 
obviously offended him; and he began to address Macbane in no 
very conciliatory tones, though at first with a forced moderation 
of language and strained English accent which were evidently 
the result of the young man’s taunt. Then, as Macbane did not. 
answer, but sat still looking into the fire, his uncle began to lose 
temper. His language grew broader and stronger, both as Scotch 
and as reproach. He addressed us with a sort of rough eloquence: 
on the subject of his nephew’s miserable laziness, shiftlessness, 
effeminacy—pointing at him, and showering down vigorous 
epithets on him. In the midst of his tirade, as he paused for 
breath, came a low sound of scratching at the door. 

“There’s that confounded rat again!” cried Standish, glad of 
any pretext for interrupting the miserable business. “ Dead, for a 
ducat, this time!” He dashed open the door as he spoke, but 
there was nothing to be seen. Only the gaslight in the passage, 
flickering and flaring in the draught, sent strange shadows flitting 
across the walls. 

Frank came back and sat down, and busied himself in uncorking 
his bottle of whiskey, and setting the kettle on to boil. I took 
up a book, so as not to seem to observe a scene which I knew 
must be so painful and humiliating for Macbane. The uncle 
again plunged into the stream of his invective, and I kept my 
eyes on the nephew. I knew that he was really quite as 
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passionate as the elder man, and I was afraid of what he might 
do if he once lost his self-control; but though a little shiver 
passed over him sometimes, he was quite silent, leaning back in 
the arm-chair, with his head resting on his right hand, and his 
left arm hanging listlessly over the side of the chair. Presently 
he began to move the hands languidly to and fro, with the fingers 
outstretched, and the palm horizontal and slightly hollowed, 
keeping it more than a foot from the carpet. It was a curious 
gesture, but he had many odd tricks of the kind. 

At last Mr. Macdonald, having spent his store of abuse without 
any response, began, I fancy, to feel a little ashamed of himself, 
and became more conciliatory, letting fall some hints as to the 
terms on which he might even yet receive his prodigal nephew 
back to favour. The manner of his overtures was far more 
offensive than their substance, and to one who could make allow- 
ance for the man’s coarse nature, there was even a trace of a 
feeling that might be called kindness. But Macbane was always 
far more sensitive to externals than other men, and his uncle’s 
condescension, I could see, irritated him far more than his anger. 
He left off moving his hand to and fro, sat up and clutched the 
arms of his chair. Then, when the older man had done, he cast 
one deadly look at him, and shook his head as if he would not 
trust himself to speak. 

“Winna ye speak, ye feckless pauper loon?” roared his uncle, 
with.a string of oaths. 

Macbane was silent, but that good fellow Standish interposed 
at what he thought was the right moment. 

“Come, Mr. Macdonald,” he said frankly, “I don’t think you 
should talk like that. After all, Macbane is your own sister’s 
son, and he is not well now, and you must not come down on him 
too heavily. Let us have a glass of toddy all round now and 
part friends, and we three will talk it all over, and make matters 
smooth to-morrow. We can’t do any good to-night.” 

As he spoke, he got out some tumblers from the cupboard and 
wiped them clean. The Glasgow manufacturer seemed a little 
mollified ; nobody could help liking Standish or his whiskey, and 
all might yet have been well if the devil had not seemed to enter 
suddenly into Angus Macbane. Standish had poured out a generous 
measure of the fragrant spirit, and was turning to take the kettle 
off the hob, when Macbane sprang up like a cat, in a white heat of 
rage, took the tumbler from the table and flung it right into the 
grate. The glass rang and crashed, and the flame leapt out blue 
like a tongue of hell-fire; and Angus stood at the table, quivering 
all over, with his right hand opening and shutting as if feeling 
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for a weapon. Standish caught him by the arm and pulled him 
back into his chair. 

“Are you mad, Mac?” he exclaimed. Macbane did not seem 
to hear, but sat glowering at his uncle. As for Mr. Duncan 
Macdonald, he turned purple with anger. The complicated 
atrocity of the insult—an outrage at once on kinship, hospitality, 
thrift and good whiskey—had smitten him dumb for a moment 
with surprise and rage. He clenched his fist and struck blindly 
at his nephew, who was fortunately out of reach; then he spoke 
in a husky but distinct voice, slowly, as if registering a vow. 

“ De’il throttle me,” he said, “if ever you see bawbee of mine 
again.” And he took up his hat and umbrella and turned to the 
door. 

“Done with you, in the devil’s name!” cried Macbane. 

Without another word the uncle flung the door open, and shut 
it after him with a crash that shook the house. Then we heard 
him heavily stamping down the stairs and along the passage, till 
another great bang proclaimed that he had left the house. This 
Jast noise seemed to rouse Macbane from a sort of trance. He 
sprang up again and rushed to the door and threw it open, as if 
to pursue his uncle. We were going to stop him, for he looked 
murderous enough ; but instead of dashing downstairs, he stop- 
ped, flung out his hand with a strange gesture, as if he were 
pointing at something, and muttered a few words that I could 
not catch. Then he shut the door and came back slowly to his 
old seat, as pale as a dead man. 

In the excitement of the scene, we had none of us noticed the 
time; but now the cheap little clock on the mantlepiece struck 
twelve, and recalled the fact that two of us were far away from 
our lodgings. Standish and I looked at each other; we neither 
of us liked to leave Macbane alone yet. The man’s expression as 
he flung the glass into the fire—still more his look as he pointed 
down the stairs—was black enough for anything ; and if we went 
now, he seemed quite capable of going out and murdering his 
uncle, or staying and murdering himself. Standish winked at 
me, and went out quietly. In ten minutes he came back and 
addressed Macbane, who was sunk in one of his reveries again. 

“ All right, old fellow,” he said cheerily, “ your landlady tells 
me her first floor is vacant, and she will put us two up for the 
night. So cheer up, Mac. It is a bad business, but we will see 
you through it, never fear. Now let’s brew some punch and be 
jolly to-night at any rate, as we needn’t go.” 

Macbane woke up again at this, with a sudden feverish gaiety. 
He eagerly took the steaming tumbler Frank prepared for him, 
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and drained it at a draught—he whose strongest stimulant was 
cofiee. The whiskey did not seem to affect his head, however. 
More than this, he hunted out a soiled pack of cards from an 
obscure drawer, aud proposed—he who hated all games—that we 
should play to pass the time. Dummy whist he thought too slow, 
and I proposed three-handed euchre, generally called “ cut-throat.” 
The name seemed to amuse our friend vastly. He insisted on 
learning the game, and we started at once, His spirits were 
almost uproarious; I had never seen him like this before. Yet 
his gaiety was very unequal. Sometimes he would cut the wildest 
jokes, till in spite of our uneasiness about him we shrieked with 
laughter ; and again he would sink back in his chair, forgetting 
to play his hand, and seeming as if he listened for some sound. 
After some time he went to the door and flung it open, declaring 
that he was “ stifling in this hole of a room.” Then he sat down 
again to play, but fidgeted about in his chair impatiently. He 
was studying his cards, which he held up in his left hand, when I 
happened to look at the other arm hanging down by his chair. 

“For goodness sake!” I exclaimed, “ what have you done to 
your hand, Macbane? ” 

He held up his right hand as I spoke, and looked at it. Palm 
and fingers were dabbled and smeared with watery blood, fresh 
and wet. For a moment we stared at each other with pale faces. 

“JT must have cut my hand over that confounded tumbler or 
something,” said Macbane at last with an evident effort. “I will 
go and wash it off in my bedroom and be back in a moment.” 

He slipped out as he spoke, and we heard him washing his hand, 
muttering to himself all the time. 

Then in a few minutes he came back, keeping his hand in his 
pocket, and resumed the game. But his former high spirits were 
gone, and another tumbler of punch failed to recall them. He 
made constant mistakes, played his hand at random, and at last 
suddenly threw all his cards down on the table, laid his head on 
them, and burst into a terrible fit of hysterical sobbing. 

We did not know what to do with him, but Standish laid him 
on the hard sofa, and in a little time he seemed better, though 
greatly shaken, and managed to control himself. He thanked us 
in a whisper, and told us to go, and he would get to bed alone. 
We were still rather anxious about him, but there seemed no 
reason for staying with him now against his will. The natural 
reaction had followed on all the strain and excitement, and I, for 
one, was glad that it was no worse. So we left him beginning, in 
a slow and dazed way, to get to bed, and descended to try and snatch 
a little sleep in the genteel misery of the first-floor lodgings. 
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IV. 


We passed a rather disturbed night in our strange quarters. 
There were rats in the walls, the windows rattled, and altogether 
there were more queer noises than one generally hears in houses 
so new. However, we did get to sleep, and did not wake again 
till the grey dull sodden dawn was making ghastly the little strip 
of sky visible over the grimy roof of the house opposite. We 
rose and dressed quickly and went up to Macbane’s room. I 
peered in, but he was still sleeping heavily; so we busied 
ourselves, as quietly as we could, in preparing breakfast, 
intending, if our friend did not wake, to go off to our own work 
for the day, leaving a message for him. We purposed, in a 
rather vague manner, to do something for poor Macbane. 
Standish hoped to work on the better feelings of his uncle; I had 
resolved to devote some of my little savings to keeping my friend 
out of the workhouse. 

We were half through our scanty and silent meal, when a 
heavy tread was heard on the stairs, making apparently for the 
room where we were. ‘ What luck!” said the sanguine Standish ; 
“here’s the penitent uncle, come back after the whiskey. Now 
leave me alone to manage him. There is half the bottle left.” 

The steps came up to the door and paused: then there was a 
single sharp rap, and in walked—not Mr. Macdonald, but a 
policeman. If Standish and I had been thieves or coiners taken 
in the act, we could hardly have shown more confusion. My first 
thought was that perhaps Macbane had done something wrong; 
and this suspicion was confirmed by the officer’s first words. 

“ Beg your pardon, gentlemen,” he said; “but is either of you 
Mr. A. Macbane?” 

“No,” said Standish ; “Mr. Macbane is asleep in the next room. 
What do you want with him?” 

“T want him to come with me to the station, as soon as 
convenient, sir,” was the reply. 

“What for?” persisted Standish. ‘‘ Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Nothing wrong about him; leastways, I don’t suppose so, 
sir,’ said the man. “ But there’s been foul play somewhere. 
There’s been a body found in the road out a mile off, and a card 
in the pocket with Mr. Macbane’s name and address on it; and we 
want him to come and identify the corpse.” 

“Do you know the man’s name?” I demanded, divining, as I 
asked, what the answer would be. 

“His linen was marked ‘ Macdonald,’ sir,” was the cautious 
reply. 
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« And how had he been killed ?” asked Standish breathlessly. 

“ Throat cut from ear to ear,” said the constable, with terrible 
conciseness. 

We looked at each other, and shuddered. Neither of us had 
any kind feelings for the man thus suddenly cut off; in fact, we 
had been thoroughly disgusted with his coarse and sordid temper, 
and had hoped—in jest, it is true—that he might break his neck 
over the dismal road he had to traverse. But this sudden, 
mysterious, hideous murder—for such it must be—struck us with 
a chill of horror. My first collected thought, I believe, was a 
feeling of intense thankfulness that we had not left Macbane 
alone the night before. Now, at any rate, no suspicion could 
attach to him. 

The policeman looked curiously from one to the other of us. 

“Perhaps,” he said at length, “one of you two gentlemen 
would know him ?” 

“Tf it is the man I suppose,” answered Standish, “ we certainly 
do know him. Mr. Macdonald is Mr. Macbane’s uncle, and was 
here last night. We both saw him leave before twelve o'clock, 
and have not seen him since.” 

“Then, sir,” said the policeman, “perhaps one of you will 
wake Mr. Macbane and bring him along as soon as he can come, 
and the other will go to the station at once, for there is never 
any time to lose in these cases.” 

1 went into Macbane’s bedroom, and Standish took up his hat 
and followed the policeman out. I touched my friend on the 
shoulder. He gasped, yawned, then sat up, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared wildly round him, till his gaze rested on me. Then the 
recollection of what had happened seemed to come back on him 
in a flash, and he laid his head back on the pillow. 

“Ts that you, Eliot?” he said. “I have had such a horrible 
dream. Thank you for waking me. Must I get up now?” 

“Yes, you must, Macbane,” I replied gravely. “I will tell 
you why afterwards.” 

“Moralities and mysteries!” said he, in his cynical way. 
“‘Well, I shall soon hear, if I am a good boy, and don’t take 
long over my dressing. Reach me my trousers, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

As I did so, I saw that his right hand was again streaked 
thinly with dried blood, and I could not help an exclamation. 

“Ah!” said he, as I called his attention to it. ‘That thing 
has been bleeding again, I see. Well, I can soon wash it off.” 
And he sprang up in his nightshirt, and ran to his washandstand. 

“Look here!” he cried, as he plunged his hand into the water ; 
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“shouldn’t I make a lovely Lady Macbeth? ‘ Here’s the smell of 
the blood yet. Oh! oh! oh! All the perfumes of Araby—’ How 
does it go? ‘Yet who would have thought the old man had so 
much blood in him ?’” 

“For God’s sake, be quiet!” I screamed. “Your uncle is 
lying at the police-station with his throat cut! Be thankful you 
had nothing to do with killing him !” 

Macbane turned faint and sick, and sat down on his bed again ; 
but he bore the news much better than I had thought he would. 
To be sure, he had no love for his uncle, and could not be expected 
to sorrow for him; but the shock did not seem somehow to affect 
him greatly, except by a mere physical repulsion at the horrid 
manner of his uncle’s death. He soon got up again, and went on 
dressing, listening meanwhile as I told him all I yet knew about 
the matter ; and as soon as he was ready, we went out together. 

The police-station was soon reached, and we were admitted into 
a back room where Mr. Macdonald’s body lay on a table, covered 
with a piece of sacking. There was no difficulty in identifying 
the corpse. The throat was cut, or rather, as it seemed to me, 
torn almost through with a frightful wound; but the face was 
uninjured, and still bore an expression of sudden horror and 
surprise that was very ghastly. We did not care to look on the 
sight long. When the covering had been replaced, the constables 
told us all they knew. Some workmen, coming to their work at 
one of the unfinished houses in the new road, had found the body, 
lying on its back in a pool of clotted blood. There were no marks 
of a struggle that they noticed. They had put the corpse on a 
short ladder left in one of the houses, and carried it to the police- 
station. The nearest: surgeon had been called in, and had 
pronounced that life had been extinct for some hours. A purse 
and gold watch were found in the pockets. As to the hand or 
the weapon that had done the deed, neither the surgeon nor the 
police would offer any suggestion ; and we could not help them. 
Only, as we left the station, the police-sergeant remarked that he 
thought he had a clue to the murderer. ‘Do you hear that, 
Standish ?” said Macbane in a mocking tone; “he thinks he has 
a clue.” 

We walked back to Wolseley Road and left Macbane there; and 
then Standish and I trudged off to our work—for work must be 
done, whoever has died. And all that afternoon and evening, 
whenever I was within sight or sound of a main street, my eyes 
were greeted with sensational placards, and my ears deafened 
with the shouts of newsboys, reiterating the same burden 
“Third Edition! Awful Murder in Craddock Park! A Glasgow 
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Merchant Murdered!” and over every placard I seemed to see the 
vision of the dead face, and that gash in the throat. 

The inquest was held a few days afterwards, and of course we 
all attended it. The story of the quarrel with Angus Macbane 
came out, in its main outlines, from his evidence and ours; and I 
could tell from the Coroner’s pointed questions, that he suspected 
our friend. But there was no reasonable doubt that Duncan 
Macdonald had been killed within an hour after he left the 
lodging-house ; and it was perfectly clear from our evidence and 
the landlady’s that Angus Macbane had been in his room long 
after this, and practically certain that he had never left the house 
at all that night. The medical evidence, when it came, was 
conclusive; the distinguished surgeon who had made the post- 
mortem examination gave it as his opinion that the wound in the 
throat could have been inflicted with no species of weapon with 
which he was acquainted ; and as far as he could venture to form 
a hypothesis, death had been caused by the bite of some animal 
armed with exceedingly large and powerful cutting teeth. This 
unexpected statement caused quite a sensation in court; and 
Standish jumped up. “By Jove, I forgot the cat!” he said to 
me; and then, advancing to the Coroner, he informed him that he 
had an addition to make to his former statement. He was sworn 
again, and told the story of the mysterious death of poor 
Mephistopheles in a straightforward way that evidently impressed 
the jury. I confirmed his tale in every particular. 

There were no more witnesses, and the Coroner summed up. 
He began by stating that all the evidence that could be collected 
still left this terrible affair in a very mysterious state. So far as 
he could see, however, there was happily no reason for regarding 
it as a murder. There had been no robbery of the body, though 
robbery would have been perfectly easy ; and though there might 
have seemed some prima facie grounds for suspecting one person 
of complicity in the act—here the worthy Coroner glanced at 
Macbane, who smiled slightly—yet it had been proved by repu- 
table witnesses, whose testimony had not been impugned (here 
Standish blushed, and I think I did, too), that the person in 
question could not possibly have been present on the scene of 
Mr. Macdonald’s death at the hour when it took place, and had 
apparently confined the expression of his ill-will to mere words, 
which it would be unfair to invest with any special significance— 
and so on, in the usual moralizing vein of coroners. ‘The medical 
evidence, he went on to say, pointed to the theory that the death 
of the deceased was caused by some savage animal; and the 
further statement of two of the witnesses seemed to indicate 
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that some such ferocious beast, perhaps a dog, was loose in the 
neighbourhood. It would be for the jury, however, to review all 
the facts, and return a just and impartial verdict upon the case. 

The jury deliberated for some time, and finally determined that 
the deceased died from the bite of some savage animal, but what 
animal they were unable to say. <A rider to the verdict directed 
the police to use all possible diligence to track out and destroy so 
dangerous a beast, and suggested that a reward should be offered 
for its capture or death. This was done by the local authorities, 
but with no result; and as weeks went on, and no fresh victim 
fell to the “ ravenous beast or beasts unknown,” men ceased to go 
armed, or to apprehend attacks, and the Craddock Park Mystery 
was forgotten. 

Mr. Duncan Macdonald had left no will; and though he had 
torn up a testament providing for his nephew, he had not yet 
executed his threat of disinheriting him. So Macbane, as the 
only near relative, came in for the manufacturer’s very consider- 
able fortune. He sold out his uncle’s share in his business, and 
his first act, almost, was to purchase an old, half-ruinous place, 
called Dullas Tower, which had been (as I gathered from the 
scanty letter he wrote me about it) the ancestral seat of the 
Macbanes before the family fell into poverty and ill repute in the 
old witchcraft days. 

I was prevented by my school duties from seeing Macbane, 
now that he had gone north; and about this time Standish got a 
good appointment on an Indian railway in course of construction, 
and had to sail at once. Thus we three friends were parted for 
long, and it might be for ever. I was sorry enough to lose 
Standish; I think it was rather a relief to see no more of 
Macbane. He was stranger thap ever, now that his sudden 
prosperity had come upon him—alternately gay and sullen, 
exalted and depressed, and disquieting enough in either mood. I 
occasionally sent him a line, and at still rarer intervals received 
an answer; but, on the whole, I thought he had dropped out of 
my life permanently, and I was not sorry to have it so, now that 
he needed no help. I did not dream of the strange way in which 
we were once again to be brought together. 


¥. 


Ir was some months after Standish had left for India, and I had 
already received one letter from him, when I was startled by a 
brief paragraph among the Indian telegrams in the Times. It ran 
thus—“I regret to state that Mr. F. Standish, the young and 
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talented engineer superintending the construction of the Salampore 
Junction Railway, has been killed, it is supposed by a tiger.” 
This was all—terribly simple, brief and direct, as messages of evil 
are now. I was greatly shocked and grieved at this sudden death 
of my old friend; for though I was not likely to see him again for 
many years, and college friendships fade sadly when college life is 
over, yet we had been much together before he left, and my 
remembrance of him was still warm and affectionate. As soon as . 
I recovered from the blow of the news, I wrote at once to 
Lieutenant Johnson, a young officer whom Standish had mentioned 
as being stationed near his quarters, and as being an acquaintance 
of his, to ask for some particulars of my friend’s death. 

The answer was forwarded to me about the end of August. I 
was not at the time in London, but had been invited by an old 
friend of my family to stay with him and have some shooting 
(though this was mere pretence on my part) at his place in 
Yorkshire. Lieutenant Johnson’s letter was sent on from my 
lodgings to Darton Manor, where I was. It was a good letter, 
showing in its tone of manly regret how familiar and dear 
Standish had grown in the short time of intercourse with his new 
neighbours; but what I turned to most eagerly was of course the 
account of my poor friend’s death. It was brief and rather 
mysterious. Standish had gone out for an early walk in the cool 
of the morning, taking his gun with him, as was his custom. He 
had walked along the line of the new railway a little distance, and 
then turned off into the country. As he did not come back at his 
usual time, two of his servants had gone out to look for him, and 
found him lying on his back in a path, quite dead. His throat 
was fearfully torn, but there was no other wound on him. There 
had been no struggle, and the gun was still loaded. Footprints of 
some animal were observed in a patch of soft ground near by, but 
it was not certain whether this was the beast that had killed 
Standish ; for while the footmarks were like those of a small 
panther, the wound seemed rather as if inflicted by the teeth of a 
tiger. A large hunting-party had beaten the neighbouring 
country without finding any dangerous wild animal. 

This narrative set me on a very gloomy train of thought. The 
details of Standish’s end were horribly like those of Mr. Duncan 
Macdonald’s—the suddenness, the stealth, the mystery, the 
ferocity of the attack were the same in both cases. Yet, what 
possible connection could there be between the Craddock Park 
mystery and the death of an engineer on the Salampore railway ? 
Still, I could not keep this haunting feeling of some impending 
doom from shadowing my mind. Four men had met in that 
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little room in Wolseley Road on that memorable night in 
November ; two of the four had already perished by the same 
mysterious and horrible death. Was it possible that the same 
end was reserved for the other two, and, if so, who would be the 
next victim? It was a wild idea, I felt; but I simply could not 
get it out of my head, and it made me very gloomy and depressed 
at the dinner-table that night. 

My kindly old host noticed this, and his genial nature could 
not rest satisfied till all around him were as cheery as himself. 
So when our ¢éte-d-téte dinner was done—we had been very late in 
dining that day—he resolved to have up a bottle of a certain very 
rare old wine, which he kept under special lock and key for 
great occasions. This precious liquor he was now resolved to 
devote to clearing away my melancholy. 

He would never trust a butler with the key of his cellar—least 
of all would he let a servant touch this priceless vintage. He 
was going to fetch the bottle himself, but of course I interposed 
and insisted on going for him. With a sigh of resignation, he 
gave me his bunch of cellar-keys, carefully instructing me as to 
their particular uses, and the treasures to which they respectively 
gave access. Then he dismissed me, and I went down to the 
cellar. 

The cellar of Darton Manor was far older than the house. It 
was hewn out of the rock on which the hall stood, and was large 
and lofty. I think that when the old castle, whose walls are still 
to be traced in the Manor garden, was standing, the vaults 
beneath must have been the storehouse of the garrison. When 
the modern house was built, two windows were cut up through 
the rock to give light to the cellars; but the present owner had 
protected these openings with double gratings, and put an iron- 
plated door, with a strong and cunning lock, to defend his precious 
wines. 

I took up a candle, lit it, and went down the winding stair that 
led tothe cellar. The vault below was so lofty and so far beneath 
the floor of the hall, that the staircase, cut in the rock, seemed as 
if it would never end ; I felt like one descending into a sepulchre. 
The clash of the keys swinging from my hand was the only sound 
in the chilly silence, except when noises came, mufiled and faint, 
from the house above. At last I reached the heavy door of the 
cellar, and, with some labour, unlocked it and swung it back. 
Then I drew out the key, as I wanted another on the bunch for 
releasing the precious bottle I had been sent to fetch. Fora 
moment I stood in the doorway, holding my light high, and 
gazing round me into the great cavernous room. I could not see 
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all of it; but the long rows of casks and the racks of bottles were 
very impressive in their silent array of potential conviviality. 
Then I glanced up at the windows, whose gratings were now and 
then made visible by a flicker of summer lightning across the sky ; 
and as I did so, I suddenly heard a crash as of glass, far up in the 
house above. Then, as I still listened, came a faint sound of 
footfalls rapidly growing louder, as if something was coming down 
the winding stair with long leaps. 

I did not stop to face whatever this might be; I did not pause 
to think what I should do. Ina blind and fortunate impulse of 
overpowering terror, I flung the heavy door to, plunged the key 
into the lock and shot the bolt home. How I managed to do it 
in the one instant left to me, I never could understand; I had 
found the door hard enough to open before. As I gave the key a 
last turn, something came against the iron outside with a thud 
that almost shook the hinges loose. Then there was a moment of 
quiet, and I, listening behind the door, could catch a quick, hoarse, 
heavy panting, as of some beast of prey. Then came another 
great shock, and another ; and at every blow the good door creaked 
and shook, but held firm. Next there was a grating, rending 
sound, as if teeth and claws were tearing at this last obstacle 
between my life and its destroyer—and still I stood silent, 
transfixed with horror, as in a nightmare, expecting to feel the 
fangs of the unseen Thing close through my throat. How long I 
stood thus, tasting all the bitterness of death, I cannot tell. It 
was years in agony—it may have been only minutes of time. To 
feel that something fiendish, brutal and merciless was slowly 
tearing its way to me, and to know nothing of It save that It was . 
death, this was the deadly and overmastering terror. My trance 
cannot have lasted long. With a start, I awoke to the conscious- 
ness that life was still mine, and that a chance of escape yet re- 
mained. The frozen blood again coursed through my veins, and my 
dead courage revived. I sprang to the nearest large barrel that 
lay on its side and rolled it close against the door, to keep the 
panels from giving way. Then I took upan iron bar that I found 
lying on the floor—perhaps a lever for moving the casks—and 
stood ready to give one last blow for my life. The sound of 
tearing ceased; I heard one deep snarling growl of disappointed 
rage; and then the quick steps seemed to recede up the stair. I 
stood there delivered, for a moment. 

Only for 2 moment, however. My candle, which was a mere 
stump, suddenly flared, flickered and left me in total darkness, 
made darker by the little patch of sky seen through the nearer 
window, across which still ran an occasional flicker of summer 
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lightning. In trying to strike a light, I dropped the match-box 
on the rock floor. While I was groping for it, I suddenly looked 
up and saw two eyes. 

Two eyes, I say, but they were rather two flames, or two 
burning coals. For a moment I stood glaring, fascinated, at the 
orbs that glared into mine. Then, as the Thing turned what 
seemed its head, and the eyes were averted for a moment, I saw, or 
thought I saw, a dim phosphorescent mass obscuring the faint 
light of the window. Then the eyes were on me again, and I 
heard the sound of tearing and wrenching at the outer grating— 
for there were two, one above the window and one inside. The 
outer bars were old and rusty—strong enough to resist any 
common shocks, but not to hold against the unknown might that 
was rending at them. I heard them creaking, cracking, and then 
—oh heaven! the whole grating gave way, and I heard it ring as 
it was hurled aloft and fell far out on the stones. Next instant 
the strong glass of the window flew in shivers on the floor—and 
there were those awful eyes looking into mine now, with only a few 
bars between us. Then the wrenching began once more at the 
last barrier. It bent—it shifted—I thought it was giving way, 
and in a frenzy I rushed forward, whirling the iron bar round my 
head, and struck with all my force through the grating. Another 
horrible growl answered the blow, and the bar was seized and 
dragged from my grasp. It was found next day, deeply indented, 
on the ground, a hundred yards away. 

But now that the prey seemed given over disarmed to its 
teeth, the devilish fury of the Thing seemed to triumph over the 
devilish cunning that had directed it. It gave up the persistent 
assault on the grating, and writhed against the bars in a transport 
of hissing rage, biting the air, grinding its jaws on the tough 
iron. And yet—this was the horror of it—I could see nothing 
distinctly—only a phosphorescent shadow, twisted and tortured 
with agonies of rage, and turning upon me sometimes those eyes 
which seemed to redden with the growing frenzy of the Thing, 
till they were like blood-red lamps. I think I had lost all fear 
for my life now. I did not think of danger or resistance ; but so 
mighty was the sheer horror of that bestial rage, that I grovelled 
down in the darkest corner of the vault, and hid my eyes and 
stopped my ears, and cried to Heaven to deliver me from the 
presence of the Thing. 

Suddenly, as I crouched there, the end came. The noise 
ceased. I turned and saw that the eyes were gone. I stood up 
and stretched out my arms, and a cool air blew through the 
shattered window on my streaming forehead. Then every tense 
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fibre of my body seemed to give way, and I fell like one dead on 
the floor. 

T was wakened from my swoon by a thundering at the door, 
and the sound of voices—human voices once more. I staggered 
to the door, pushed away the cask, and after long wrenching—for 
my hands seemed to have lost all strength—got the lock open, 
and stumbled into the arms of my good host. Above him, on the 
stairs, were two or three of the men-servants, their pale frightened 
faces looking ghastly in the light of the flaring candles. 

“My dear boy!” he cried. “Thank God you are alive! We 
have been so frightened about you.” 

I told him faintly that I had fallen in a swoon. I could not 
yet speak of what I had gone through, and, indeed, it now seemed 
like a hideous dream. 

“Well, do you know,” he said, as he took my arm, and helped 
me up the stair, “ we had such a scare upstairs! Just a few 
minutes after you had gone, when I was wondering whether you 
would find the right wine, smash came something right through 
the dining-room window, and over went the big candlestick, and 
we were in the dark. And when we got a light again, you never 
saw such a scared set as we were; but there was nothing to be 
seen. Did you have a visit, too?” 

“Something did come down here,” I managed to articulate ; 
“but don’t ask me about it—not to-night. I want to sleep 
first.” 

“T think we all want that,” he said briefly, as we reached the 
lighted hall again ; and I, for one, felt as if I had come up from 
the grave alive. 


Cuapter VI, 


I ster late into the following morning, and should have slept 
later still had I not been aroused about ten o’clock by the 
butler, who held in his hand a yellow telegram envelope. As 
soon as I could shake off my drowsiness in part, I tore open 
the missive, and anfolding the paper, found to my surprise that 
it was from Macbane. He knew my address, indeed, from a 
letter that I had sent him; but knowing his ways, I never 
expected even a note from him, much less a telegram. When I 
read the message, my surprise was not diminished. 

“Tf safe, and wishing to see me alive,” it ran, “come at once. 
If unable, forget me. Nearest station, Kilburgh.” 

What could this mean? Could Macbane know anything of my 
mysterious danger of last night? and if so, was the doom that 
had missed me impending over him? Or was it merely that he 
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was ill and desponding, and thought himself dying? Turn and 
twist the message as I could, it puzzled me; but one thing was 
plain—Macbane was, or thought himself to be, in deadly need of 
me, his only friend, as far as I knew: and if I did not go, it was 
possible that he might lose the last chance of any friendly human 
care in his solitary life. I resolved at once, shaken and weary as 
I still felt, to start for Dullas Tower. I rose and dressed 
hurriedly, and snatched some breakfast alone—for my good old 
host was too much exhausted by the excitement of the last night 
to come down yet. While eating, I was studying a railway 
guide, and discovered that by driving to the nearest station at 
once, I could catch a train which would enable me by devious 
junction lines to make my way to Kilburgh (a little place in a 
wild part of 2 Lowland county) by the evening. While the 
horse was being put into the dog-cart, I scribbled a note to 
my host, explaining the reason for my speedy departure, and 
promising to return as soon as possible; and then I stepped 
into the cart and was driven off, arriving just in time to catch 
the train. 

My journey was of the exasperatingly tedious character known 
to all who have ever tried to go any distance by means of cross- 
lines and local lines and junctions. Twice I got some food during 
my long intervals of waiting at stations; and all the time, 
whether travelling or resting, I was possessed with a haunting 
perplexity, a shadowy fear. Through my brain incessantly beat, 
keeping time to the pulsating roar of the wheels, a text, or 
something like one—I know not how or why it suggested itself 
—“QOne woe is past; behold another woe cometh.” The 
mysterious peril of the last night seemed already to have 
happened years ago; the dim terror of the future would be ages 
in coming ; and between them, and in the shadow of both, I was 
still going on and on, slowly but endlessly—a dream myself, and 
in a dream. 

It was about eight in the evening, I think, when I reached 
Kilburgh station; but my watch had stopped, and I could not be 
sure. As I stepped out on the platform, I was conscious of an 
intense sultry heat in the dense night air, and a sudden little 
gust of wind smote on my cheek like a breath from a furnace. 
The train went on again, plunged with a doleful wailing shriek 
into a tunnel, and was lost to sight; and when its rumble died 
away, the utter stillness was strange after the noise and rattle 
in which I had passed the day. I cast a hasty glance round me, 
and could just make out the lights of a few houses in the valley 
below the station, and the dark outlines of hills around, some of 
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them serrated with black pines, and the sky dense with cloud, 
and with a denser mass of gloom labouring slowly up from the 
west. There was the weight of a coming storm in the air. 

I asked the station-master where Dullas Tower was, and how I 
was to reach it. 

“Dullas Tower?” he said meditatively ; and then, with a sudden 
flash of comprehension—“ Oh, it’s the De’il’s Tower ye’ll be 
meaning, sir—Macbane’s ?” 

I nodded acquiescence; this popular corruption of the name 
seemed ominous, but somehow natural. 

“Then ye’ve a matter of ten miles to go,” he said deliberately ; 
“and gin I might offer an opeenion, ye'll do better to tak’ Jimmy 
Brown’s bit giggie. The man frae Macbane’s tauld him to be 
ready the morn.” 

Guided by the cautious “opeenion” of the station-master, I 
found Brown’s trap waiting outside the station. He was English, 
as I could tell by his accent ; and this perhaps accounted for the 
slight tinge of contempt in the worthy official’s reference to him 
and his vehicle. His horse, as far as I could tell by the station 
lamp, seemed a poor one; but it showed a remarkably vicious 
temper when I tried to get in—kicking and backing, and seeming 
possessed by an irrational desire to do me some bodily harm. 

“Whoa, then, will ye, ye beast?” called Brown, as he caught 
hold of the rein and dexterously foiled the brute’s instant 
attempt to bite him. ‘“ You’re a harm to others and no good to 
your owner. You're just like Macbane’s muckle cat, that killed 
two men, and the third was Macbane.” 

I had gained my place on the seat at last, but this remark 
nearly shook me off it again. 

“What do you mean by that?” I almost screamed at the man, 
He turned a puzzled face up to mine, as he climbed into his place 
and took the reins. 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir,” he answered, as we rattled off. “It’s 
just a saying the folks have about here. It’s some story about 
an old warlock Macbane that had the Tower long ago, I believe. 
Nothing to do with this one, sir—of course not. I got into the 
way of saying it from hearing it often, that’s all.” 

I did not answer him, as we drove on between high banks of 
earth and rock, with now and then a tree nodding threateningly 
above us. I was faint and tired, and unable to think in a 
connected manner. The grim old proverb, like the Scriptural or 
quasi-Scriptural phrase, transformed itself into a dreary refrain, 
which rang in time to the beat of the horse-hoofs on the dry 
road: “ Killed two men, and the third was Macbane—hilled two 
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men, and the third was Macbane ”—it seemed a part of me, a pulse 
in my very brain, till it grew meaningless with incessant repetition. 

We drove on westward, toiling up hills, rattling down them, 
always moving towards the storm, as the storm moved towards us, 
Now and then I heard the muttering of thunder—now and then 
a livid gleam of lightning glanced across the face of the cloud, or 
a moaning gust of hot wind swept up the dust, and fell silent 
again. I took little note of the scenery on either side; and 
indeed I could see but little of it in the darkness. The lightning, 
growing brighter and nearer, occasionally revealed some bare 
cliff-face, some solemn black row of pines, some thread or sheet of 
water—I hardly saw anything. It was all a part of my dream 
still, and it seemed natural to me when a black grove of tall trees, 
and in the midst a denser black mass, with one or two lights 
twinkling in it, rose up before us, and the driver told me this was 
the De’il’s Tower. 

As we came up to it, and I roused myself from my lethargy a 
little to observe my journey’s end, I could see that part of the 
building seemed ruinous and broken down; the walls ended in a 
slope bristling with bushes. One grim-looking tower at the 
corner loomed high above us, apparently uninjured, and half-way 
up it shone a faint light. 

I alighted, paid the driver, who seemed in a hurry to get away, 
rang, and when an old woman came to the door, asked if Macbane 
was at home. She said in reply that he was ill, and could see no 
one ; but when I gave my name she conducted me through a long 
passage—part of it almost ruinous, part in better repair—to the 
foot of a winding stair. Here she told me to go up and knock at 
the first door I came: to, and stood at the foot of the steps with 
her candle to light me up. When I reached the door—which was 
some way up—I could hear her hobble away, leaving me in 
darkness, only relieved by an occasional gleam of lightning 
through the narrow slits that let in light and air to the staircase. 
I knocked gently, and a voice said “Come in.” I felt along the 
iron-studded door till I found and turned the handle of the latch. 
As I entered I saw Macbane sitting back in an old chair with a 
shaded lamp on the table beside him, and some books and papers 
in its circle of light. The room was small and circular, and was, 
as I conjectured, half-way up the tower that had given its name 
to the building. A window, made visible from time to time by 
the lightning, opened on the outer air; and I noticed with a sort 
of dull wonder that there seemed to be a set of strong bars 
defending it—perhaps a relic of old times when the room was a 
prison ; I cannot tell. 
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My friend did not rise from his chair to greet me. He motioned 
languidly to a seat near him, and for some minutes I sat and 
looked at him, and he stared at the door. I noticed a new and 
alarming change in him, since I had seen him last. Then, his 
look had been almost malevolent, instinct with a positive hatred 
for men ; now all passion, all life, good or bad, seemed extinct in 
him. He looked worn and wasted; but it was the settled stony 
hopelessness of his face that struck me most: and the pity that I 
had felt for him in his old days of poverty now revived tenfold. 

After a long pause, only broken by the muffled growls of the 
nearer thunder, he spoke. 

“T hardly thought you would come,” he said; “but now you 
are here, you had better read this. There is not much time to 
explain”—and he pointed to a yellow and torn old manuscript 
lying on the table. 

I was perplexed by this—-for why should I have been sent for in 
hot haste to read an ancient document of this sort? But I did not 
inquire or object. It all seemed part of the inexplicable dream 
in which I was moving. I took up the roll and began to look 
into it. 

It was crabbed and quaint in writing and style, and it would 
only be perplexing to give its antique phraseology and obsolete 
Scotch law-terms and phrases, even if I remembered them. But 
the substance of it was plain. It was a record of the trial and 
condemnation of Alexander Macbane of Dullas Tower for witch- 
craft, early in the seventeenth century. After many prelimi- 
naries, over which I passed hastily, the narrative came to the con- 
fession of the wizard. This was apparently volunteered, and not 
extorted by any torture; but such cases were by no means rare 
at that time, 1 think. The peculiarity of this confession was that 
it was clear, consistent, rational even (if so wild a tale could be 
called rational), and did not involve any one besides the wizard 
himself. Actual torture was applied, it would seem, to make 
Alexander Macbane implicate an old crone tried at the same time, 
but in vain. “The devil,” he had said, “ was no fool; he had 
better servants than these poor women.” ‘These particulars, 
petty though they may be, struck my attention at the time; and 
I have never been able to forget them since. 

Briefly put, the gist of Alexander Macbane’s confession was as 
follows. He admitted that he had, by certain magic processes 
which he refused to reveal (because their very simplicity might 
lead others to use them), secured the services of a strange familiar. 
This Thing owned him as master and did his bidding, though only 
in one way—it could slay, and nothing more. He had killed by 
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it two men, kinsmen of his, one his enemy and one his friend, 
who had in fact (a marginal note stated) died in a sudden and 
strange manner. But that which he had regarded as his servant 
(the confession went on to say) had become his master, and he a 
bondslave to its devilish power. It was jealous of all he did; it 
had cut off any beast for which he showed a fondness, and it had 
driven him to cast off all his friends, and to give up all friendly 
feeling for men. One man, whom he loved, he had bidden it slay, 
or else it would have slain himself. The Thing needed to have 
victims pointed out to it at certain intervals, or it turned on its 
master. Being asked how he knew the intentions of his familiar, 
the wizard answered that he could not tell how, but he divined 
its thoughts, even as, he felt sure, it read his. To the inquiry 
what form his demon assumed, he said that at first it was in- 
visible to him as to others, but could be felt; and that gradually 
it took visible form as a beast black and catlike, with a great 
mouth. 

The judges here asked the reason why Alexander Macbane 
had turned against his demon; the answer, given in quaint but 
still pathetic language, was that he had married a woman whom 
he loved, and had been happy with her for some months, and now 
he knew that he must choose between her and himself as a sacri- 
fice to his familiar. In making his confession, he knew that he 
was devoting himself to death the same night; but he was re- 
solved to do this. Better, he said, was it to die horribly thus, 
than to live alone with his sin and its punishment. “And so,” 
the record concisely ended, “the said Alexander Macbane, being 
remanded to his prison, was there found dead the next day, with 
his throat rent through, and the bars of the window broken. 
Whereby it was thought that he had said the truth as to 
himself.” 

As I read the last words, I dropped the roll; for the lightning 
glared into my very face, and a moment after a ringing crash of 
thunder burst over the building as if sky and earth were coming 
together. Then the roar leaped and rolled through the clouds, 
and died muttering far away ; and through the rush of rain and 
wind I heard Macbane’s voice. 

“You understand now,” he said, with that dreadful hollow 
sameness in his tone; “I am glad any way that you will be left, 
and not I; I always liked you better than Standish. Perhaps it 
was a tiger after all that killed him, poor fellow. You are quite 
safe now ; it is coming for me to-night. I thought it would have 
killed me last night, when I called it back ” a crash of thunder 
drowned his last words. 
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“ Macbane!” I cried, finding my power of speech at last; “it 
shall not be! Whether it is real or a dream, I do not know; but 
you shall not die that way. I kept the Thing out; cannot you do 
it? Never give up hope. Cannot you save yourself?” 

Macbane smiled hopelessly. ‘“ Listen,” said he, and held up 
his hand ; and in a pause of the rain I heard, low and distinct, a 
scratching on the door. 

“Open it, Eliot,” he said calmly. “It must come, and the 
sooner the better. Then go down and wait; for it will not bea 
pleasant thing to see.” 

I sprang to the door, but not to open it. With frenzied speed 
I locked and double-locked it, and drove the heavy bolts into 
their sockets. But no rush came against the door—no tearing or 
grinding of teeth. I could hear nothing—not even a breath ; 
and the stillness was more terrifying than any sound. 

“Tt is no use,” said my friend; “you could keep yourself safe ; 
you cannot save me. It will have help to-night.” 

A gust of wind swept round the tower as he spoke; and 
mingling in its wail I seemed to hear—or was it but my fancy? 
—the long deadly howl of the Thing that I felt was so near 
us. For a few moments there was silence. Then, with a crash, 
the lightning fell close to the tower, and a great pine, shattered 
by the stroke, rushed down right against the window, and its top 
crashed into the room, rending away the iron bars like rotten 
sticks. The wind of the fall extinguished the lamp; but in the 
darkness and the roar of thunder I could feel something pass by 
me with a mighty leap: and next moment a fainter flash showed 
me a picture which was but for an instant, but in that instant 
was branded in on my memory. Macbane stood upright with 
arms folded, gazing calmly forward and upward—and before him 
crouched, as if for a spring, a black mass with blood-red burning 
eyes—the same eyes that had glared on me the night before. So 
much I saw; then, suddenly, the world was one blinding flame, 
one rending crash around me, and I fell stunned and senseless. 

When I lived again, the dawn’s grey glimmer was dimly 
lighting the tower; and outside the blackened and shattered 
window a bird was singing. As I opened my eyes, my glance fell 
on something lying in the centre of the room; it was Macbane’s 
body. I crawled to him and looked into the dead face. There 
was no wound or mark on him, and there even seemed a faint 
smile on his lips; and near his feet lay a little heap of grey ash. 
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Deethoven. 


Wuoever wishes to know who is the real musical giant of the 
nineteenth century, the overwhelmingly great genius of modern, 
times, or the man whom we may safely call the father of the 
great orchestral work created in this century, the basis upon 
which all modern masterworks are built, can receive from every 
honest musician only one answer—Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Although his life has been described most minutely and most 
ably by biographers of many nations, by intimate personal 
friends who for years had noted down every particular, every 
little anecdote, every word worth preserving ; although these more 
faithful than brilliant writers—more voluminous than luminous, 
as Sheridan says—have been followed by writers much better 
able to appreciate the great man and his work from a safer 
distance, so that there is no hope of communicating anything 
new with regard to facts or opinions; yet I venture to offer a 
few remarks on this Colossus of Composition: first, because I 
should be sorry to have such a name missing in a Gallery of 
Composers on whom it was my good fate to write a small series 
of essays; and also because I fancy that the numerous books of 
reference from which information on the subject may be gathered 
are for the most part less accessible to the general public, being 
either exclusively musical or published in foreign languages, each 
nation being, as it were, jealous to contribute a small share to the 
glorious monument of him who excited the admiration of every 
country—one might say of every man and woman—taking au 
interest in music. 

As seven towns fought for the honour of being the birthplace of 
Homer, so are there several houses in several streets of the good 
City of Bonn on the Rhine which not only claim the honour of 
having been the birthplace of Beethoven, but there are actually two 
houses provided with memorial tablets, both stating that “in this 
house Beethoven was born.” Desirous to learn the truth on the 
spot with my own eyes, I thought it as well to take a little 
trouble and go to Bonn to see his monument and investigate the 
affair on the spot. 


Bonn is situated on the border of the Rhine, just where that river 
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is most charming ; and although the whole journey from Mayence 
to Cologne may not justify its high reputation, the spot from 
Coblentz to Cologne certainly does ; and nobody would guess from 
the poetical, romantic outside of Bonn, how dirty and unpoetical is 
the inside, how the streets smell, how the houses are kept, and even 
in what an uninviting state is the Beethoven monument itself, 
which ought to be one of the attractions of the town, and an 
ornament, artistic and historical. I had no idea, when I arrived 
at the splendid railway station, that the whole place surrounding 
the monument would not be penetrated by that reverential air 
that usually fills places where marble reminiscences of great men 
form the pride of a town which comes in for a merit which it has 
done nothing to deserve. The least anybody might expect, surely, 
is that the monument of so great a man, in a city which has little 
else to boast of, might be kept decently clean. But even this 
modest expectation is doomed to disappointment. Imagine a 
dirty Square with the statue in the middle, two lanterns equally 
dirty, so that even the light of Beethoven’s genius could not shine 
through them; the statue adorned (?) with a thoroughly decayed 
laurel crown, boasting two equally dirty white (?) ribands, on 
which the name St. Cecilia appears, either as a concession of the 
society who offered this petty homage, or as an invocation to the 
patron saint of music to save from the surrounding dirt the 
genius whose purity in art was equalled by his purity of 
character in life. The only thing grand and indestructible in the 
affair is the great name and the absence of superfluous eulogy. 
One must be thankful for small mercies; and that the name 
BrrrHoven has been allowed to stand there alone, grand in its 
simple glory, without any of those usual sentimental German 
poesies, is a blessing indeed. 

My pilgrimage to the house began with a walk to the Bonn- 
gasse 20, where a tablet erected by the town attracts the 
curious traveller. On the tablet are engraved in German the 
words, “In this house Ludwig van Beethoven was born, on the 
17th December in the year 1770.” The house is kept by a 
Restarateur called Blech, which, considering that Beethoven 
especially gave effect to the brass in the orchestra (“ Blech ” 
means brass in German), may be considered ominous. The 
house certainly looks by no means imposing, but the misery 
of the interior is even more depressing than one would expect 
from the outside. Imagine a bad wooden staircase leading 
up to the first floor, and hence a winding, shockingly narrow 
second-floor stair leading up to a garret-room some ten feet by 
81x, containing a bed and a chest of drawers said to have 
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belonged to the furniture then in the room. There is a large 
hole in the floor, which Mrs. Blech, who acted as my kind 
cicerone, told me could not be repaired, as it was necessary 
to keep the room in its ancient historical state. She said 
“hysterisch,” but I take it “historisch” is what she meant. 
The same kind lady informed me that Beethoven’s father 
was a conductor (Kapellmeister), “but,” she added apologetically, 
as if to excuse the humble station, “he was a tailor as well!” 
She has lived there fifteen years, and seems to make an honest 
penny out of foreigners coming to see the humble cradle of 
the great man; and she told me that she continues the 
tradition by giving Concerts in winter down in the yard while 
people sit at the table drinking beer or lager. I don’t know 
whether these Concerts include the ‘Eroica’ or the ‘ Pastoral,’ 
though the latter would more probably suit the character of 
the audience. Of course she is most indignant when anybody 
mentions tlie other house as being the birthplace of Beethoven. 
“On this house,” she explains, “the town has erected the tablet, 
and this is the true one ; on the other the landlord himself put it up, 
but Beethoven was over five years old when they came to live there, 
and, great as the man was, he cannot have been born five years 
old, can he, now?” Most certainly I was of her opinion; yet, in 
order to judge de visu, I repaired to the Rhinegasse No. 7, a 
much better looking house; but the street is horrid—quite near 
the Rhine, though, where the necessary element for cleansing 
could easily be procured; and it is quite true that the tablet, 
with the suspiciously short inscription “ Beethoven’s Geburtshaus,” 
has been put up by the present proprietor. The street, narrow 
and very unevenly paved, is not exactly in the odour of sanctity, 
for which fact, I fervently hope, the several sausage-makers and 
pork-pie manufacturers may one day have to answer. 

There is a certain difficulty about fixing the day of his birth ; 
the only thing known is the day when he was baptized ; and, as 
it was usual to baptize the child the day after its birth, the 
17th of December is accepted as his birthday, but not with 
certainty, because poor people could not always make it con- 
venient to go on a certain day, and waited a day or two; and 
among the numerous volumes which I have consulted, the 16th is 
positively given in one of them as the date. The house where he 
was born, and which I have stated to be situated in the Bonngasse 
20, is sometimes mentioned as 515, the old number from the time 
when the houses of the whole town were numbered from 1 to 1000; 
not as now, where there are only as many numbers as there are 
houses in a street. Frau Baum, who is a neighbour, still gives 
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her number as 516. The year is undoubtedly 1770, not 1772, 
as Beethoven seemed to believe himself, and which must be in- 
correct, from the simple circumstance that he so well remembered 
his grandfather, who died in 1773, when Beethoven was three years 
old; whereas if his account were correct he would have been only 
a baby of barely one year. As to the several houses where he 
lived as a child, it is established beyond doubt that he was born in 
the Bonngasse, whence the family went to the Dreieck (triangle), 
and then to the Rhinegasse, when Ludwig was five years old. I 
will now give the baptismal register, whereby hangsatale. Itruns 
thus: “ Département de Rhin et Moselle: Mairiede Bonn. Extrait 
du Registre des naissances de la paroisse de St. Remy a Bonn. 
Anno millesimo septingentesimo, die decima septima Decembris, 
baptizatus est Ludovicus. Parentes D. Joannes van Beethoven 
et Helena (vel Magdalena) Keverich, conjuges. Patrini D. 
Ludovicus van Beethoven et Gertrude Miiller, dicta Bannes.” 

This copy of the original document is marked “ Pour extrait con- 
forme, 2 Juin 1810.” Signature and seal. When it was examined, 
an objection was raised that this could not be correct ; and in fact 
the objection was not long ago repeated, viz., that the church in 
which he was baptized is not in the parish of St. Remigius (see 
above). This is true, it is not so now; but the fact is that in 1810 
all the parish divisions had been changed—hence the mistake. 

It has been stated in a French biography that his first opera 
was published in 1795, consequently when he was twenty-five 
years old ; and hence the reader is led to believe that Beethoven, 
too shy to let any one see his work, did not appear before this 
time as a composer. This notion is erroneous. He began his 
musical studies with his father at the age of four. When, 
later on, he had a music-master, who died in 1780, Beethoven, 
then ten years old, composed and published a funeral cantata, 
“In memoriam.” The cantata, however, is not now to be 
found, and the fact is scarcely to be regretted; for, however 
important and now barely comprehended his later works, 
there is not a composer known whose first essays have not 
been mere childish insignificant trials, not excepting even Mozart’s 
Babies’ Sonatas, with which, qua Sonatas, a great fuss has been 
made, because composed by a mere child. But then any man who 
impartially reads them must admit that they discover rather 
the child than the sonata. Yet, very well known is a set 
of variations composed, “ par un amateur, L. y. B., gé de 10 ans.” 
This is really his first work. But he was at the age of ten 
already not only a proficient pianist, but an organist of such 
talent, that when his organ-master Neefe was appointed to another 
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position, he left Beethoven as his substitute, the deputy-organist 
being then ten and a half years old; and so successful, that 
his master said, “If the boy continues as he begins he will be 
a second Mozart.” In fact this is what Mozart himself said when 
later on (1787) Beethoven was sent to Vienna and greatly desired 
to receive lessons from Mozart, who for one reason or another 
would not consent to give them, but told Beethoven to sit down 
to the piano and play something. Suddenly Mozart interrupted 
him, and asked him to improvise on a theme which he would 
give him. Improvisation is in fact a true test for an artistic 
nature; then a man can show what inspiration he has got, and 
how he can give it effect in execution. 

The great Masters Bach and Handel were gigantic in improvi- 
sation; and Handel very often wrote down very conventional 
accompaniments, leaving the performer to do as he had done— 
improvise. In the first quarter of this century the real great 
pianists, who were musicians also—which is not the case with all 
the pianists of our day—Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles, even Bocklet, 
gave public improvisations which were greatly appreciated. In our 
time 1 know only of one great pianist—d’Albert—who has a serious 
talent for improvisation, which comprises instantaneous inspiration, 
theoretical knowledge of music and composition, as well as great 
execution. Mozart then, no mean connoisseur, the moment he 
heard Beethoven play, wanted at once to find out “ de quel bois il 
se chauffait,” and gave him a motif for improvisation; and so 
amazed and delighted was he with what he heard, that he turned 
round to his friends and said “ Note this boy, he will create some 
noise in the world.” And we know he did. Beethoven was then 
seventeen years old, and Mozart, just a few years before his prema- 
ture death, was thirty-two. 

A recent instance of a great faculty for improvising is the little 
boy Hofmann, barely ten years old; and who is guided to such 
an extent by the thing given him, that he exactly continues the 
style in which you begin, be that style Wagner or Chopin. 
In my biography of Mozart I stated that when fourteen 
years old he had composed an opera, and stood with the baton 
at the conductor’s desk. Well, Beethoven when twelve years 
and a half old filled the place which is called in Italy “ maestro 
al cembalo,” because it is the maestro who before the orchestral re- 
hearsals begin conducts a rehearsal of the chorus and the soloists 
at the piano; and Beethoven had a clavicymbal in the orchestra, at 

which he sat and conducted the band. The custom of having a 
piano placed in the orchestra for the conductor, even when he 
led with the baton, was frequent even ten years ago, when the 
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conductor used to strike a chord, or even a single note some- 
times, for the singer to begin, and gave him also a few chords 
after the Recitative. What in those times musicians did for the 
love of art, without thinking of the financial advantages they 
could derive from it, is evident from the example of these two 
most illustrious men, Beethoven and Mozart. How the latter 
sacrificed every benefit his operas or his position as Court Com- 
poser should have brought him, and died miserably poor, is well 
known; but Beethoven’s first pay when appointed real organist 
(at the age of thirteen) was £13 a year, or exactly five shillings a 
week—little more than a man-servant usually gets per day. And 
yet it was somewhat better pay than Verdi received in a similar 
position and at a similar age when he was appointed organist, and 
had moreover to make a journey to and fro on foot. 

It is well known that Beethoven was deaf; and after having for 
some time used a brass ear-trumpet he found that it affected 
his brain and he took to a slate, on which those who conversed 
with him had to write their answers. He had the queerest ideas 
imaginable about the origin of his deafness, and persistently 
pretended that the doctors knew nothing at all aboutit, and that 
they had treated him all wrong, and that the real seat of the evil 
was by no means in the ear, but in the stomach! He used to be 
attended to by a sort of housekeeper, whom, however, he often 
sent on errands. It therefore happened sometimes that visitors 
rang and knocked without the slightest result, because he did 
not hear them. They simply opened one door after the other until 
they found themselves in his presence, he being made aware of 
their arrival either by seeing them, or, when his face was not 
turned towards the door, by the sensation of their treading the 
floor. He then instantly came forward, with his slate in hand, 
to begin the conversation in the only way possible for the 
poor man. One of these visitors gave me, many years ago, a 
description of what the room looked like in which Beethoven 
wrote his immortal scores. The ceiling was rather low, but 
the room was a large one, with a big square table in the middle, 
which was covered with books of all shapes and sizes, papers, 
music, a large repeater watch, his ear-trumpet, small memo- 
randum-books in quantities, partly written on, some yet containing 
rough sketches of a few bars, etc. ; an inkstand, an innumerable 
quantity of pencils of different colours, music-paper both long 
and wide, and any amount of musical sketches and other things. To 
the left stood his bed, covered with music printedand in manuscript; 
the window-sills seemed to be made of common wood without any 
paint on. On one of them a big nail served as a support for a 
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fiddle and bow ; and my informant observed that the wood of the 
window-frames was covered with little pencil-writings, partly 
music, and partly short observations. On several chairs about 
lay what most likely at a recent visit a laundress had deposited 
there—a number of shirts, white, starched very stiff, and one or 
two with jabots, the fashion of that day. 

The inhabitants of Vienna have often with pardonable pride 
boasted that their city was the preferred sojourn of so many great 
composers—Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, etc. 
But it was not the liberality of the Viennese which rendered 
their city especially desirable to those geniuses. Mozart made 
so little money that he had to borrow in order to live, and when 
he was offered by the King of Prussia a very liberal annuity in 
Berlin, he tendered his resignation and went to take leave of the 
Emperor. Butit was quite sufficient for the latter tosay “ What, 
Mozart, could you leave me?” “No,” said Mozart, “no, your 
Majesty ; I will stay.” And stay he did. Yet without any help 
or increase of his income; and he died deeply in debt. Beethoven, 
who had for pupil no less exalted a personage than the Cardinal 
Archduke Rudolph, told the Cardinal that he was afraid he would 
find himself obliged to leave Vienna, so as to be able to make 
enough money to live honourably. Whereupon the Archduke 
seemed to be quite beside himself, and proposed instantly to speak 
to the Princes Esterhazy, Razumovski, etc., so as to make up a sub- 
scription and keep Beethoven in Vienna. And he did speak to 
these personages ; but when Beethoven, having been promised an 
amply sufficient annuity, depended on their contributions, one after 
the other stopped, for one reason or another—now for sudden 
losses, then because it was thought that the contribution was only 
expected for a while ; swmma summarum—great cry, little wool. 

To what an extent the great man, usually represented as being 
haughty, ill-humoured, and quite a bear, could be kind and cordial 
and amiable, may be gathered from a letter addressed by Louis 
Schloesser, the eminent Darmstadt Court Conductor, to a friend in 
Germany. Therein he tells that, having been introduced to 
Beethoven in November, 1822, after a performance of ‘ Fidelio,’ 
with Mme. Schroeder in the title réle, Beethoven asked him what he 
had written (Schloesser was then twenty-two years old), and told 
him to bring some of his manuscripts on a certain day and remain 
todinner. But on the very day, while Schloesser was just looking 
through the MSS. which he was to take to the terrible judge, his 
door opened, and in walked Beethoven, saying that as it was a very 
fine day he came to take the young man for a constitutional 
before dinner, and had for the purpose come up the fourth floor 
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in the Hotel zum Erzherzog Carl, where Schloesser * then lived, 
and Beethoven at that time was fifty-two years of age. Kindness __ 


“is not so much shown in the cost of presents, but in the way of. 
(presenting them; there is, as a German proverb says, much honor in 


a glass of wine; which means that a gentle nature will show much 
more in the way you seek to oblige, than in the magnitude of the 
gift, which may depend on the means of the giver and not on his 
heartfelt wish to oblige you. A man may be able to give a 
sovereign as a charity, but will throw the gold coin so as to avoid 
the touch of the needy person, and by humiliating him diminish 
the value of the gift; but it is given only to few people—to gentle 
women, above all—to accompany the gift with a warm sympathetic 
look or smile, or a kind word, which will do more than the gift 
itself to console and comfort. 

Side by side, then, the great man of the day and the young 
composer walked about until they came home to dinner; and the 
opinion which, after careful perusal, Beethoven gave of the 
manuscripts submitted to him for judgment, and the remarks he 
made concerning his own way of writing, are too interesting to be 
withheld from the reader. His expressions show both the 
encouraging kindness of a great man where he sees promising 
and rising talent, and at the same time he is seen honestly 
critical in the interest of the artist himself. 

In this case the artist was deeply thankful, although the 

* Mr. Louis Schloesser died in the beginning of this year, in his eighty- 
seventh year. He was the father of the eminent musician Mr. Adolphus 
Schloesser, to whose obliging kindness I owe a copy of Beethoven's 


autograph manuscript which is attached. It represents part of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Schloesser, sen., by Beethoven himself. 
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truth, however kindly intended, is not always grateful; and, 
as a rule, wounded vanity is all you meet with, instead of 
the respectful modesty with which in this case Mr. Schloesser 
accepted the good advice tendered him. 

“T have been pleased,” said Beethoven, “ with your work, and 
am happy to say this is no pupil’s effort. The score shows that 
you assume a position in the centre of your band, that you know 
the effect of each instrument and its practical use. I like 
the structure and the form, of which you show yourself fully 
master. Light and shade are well distributed between voices 
and instruments, and you know how to lend to the whole picture 
a warm and attractive colour. This is the praiseworthy part 
which I fully acknowledge; but there are other points with 
which I agree less, and which I am going to tell you. 
There is much that appears fidgety, too stormy, not steady 
enough. Your imagination runs away with you. I miss 
the careful concentration of your ideas, which follow each other 
without being properly linked together. You should not lavish 
your thoughts to right and left, but contrive to lead them up to 
climax and anticlimax. Instead of giving so much, you should 

“have given less, and you would have produced more symmetry 
‘', and a more homogeneous style. But that is the fault of heaven— 
“* storming youth, that has head and heart at boiling heat, and 
always thinks there is never enough done. Time will cure this 
exuberance, and I prefer, at any rate, to see too much creative 
power rather than an empty conventionality.” 

The young man stood trembling and thankful for the care 
with which that mighty genius had evidently read and judged his 
efforts, and he naturally ventured to ask what he had best do, 
and in what way Beethoven’s genius had led him from the first 
to such high flight. ‘Oh, I bear my ideas,” said Beethoven, 
“very long with me in my brain ere I attempt to write them 
down, and I can depend upon my memory that I never forget a 
phrase which has taken hold of my mind. Sometimes I change 
some parts, I entirely condemn others, and then I try again until I 
think I have found the right way, with which at last I am satisfied 
myself. But then begins in my head the working out in width, 
in breadth, and height, without ever losing my hold on the funda- 
mental idea, which grows and grows and increases until the 
whole picture stands complete before my mind’s eye—then I need 
only sit down and write it out, which, once begun, I do quickly and 
steadily, as I may find time to do it; because I usually work at 
different things at the same time, but, as I told you, without ever 
confusing one with the other. Perhaps you may ask, where do 
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I take my ideas from? That is more than I can say. The ideas 
come, and there they are; sometimes so palpable that I fancy I 
can put my hands upon them while I am out in the meadows or in 
the forest, at sunrise, or while I lie sleepless in bed, as the mood 
may seize me. ‘The inspiration with a poet would come in words, 
whereas to me it comes in tones that sing, shout, storm, or sigh 
sweetly, until at last they take quiet form in notes; then when 
I have written it down I become calm again, and look at my work, 


and turn it and mend it until I am satisfied.” 


This description of the way the greatest genius of this 
century produced his work—a description given by himself, 
simply and naturally—proves that, although the real reason of 
the powerful effect which his grand ideas produce upon us lies in 
the inspiration of genius, which, like the course of the stars in 
the spheres, we can see and calculate and yet not conceive, it is 
nevertheless the severe self-criticism which great men exert upon 
their own work, never satisfied until they reach the highest point 
which they think it possible to attain, which renders their work 
so far superior to that of mediocrity, which not only is quite 
pleased and contented with any common idea, but even disdains 
taking the trouble of refining and polishing, a trouble which 
the great masters in poetry, in painting, in music, have always 
taken. The astonishing fact has often been told how Mozart 
had written no overture to his opera ‘Don Giovanni’ till the 
last day, when he sat down to a glass of punch, and, talking 
to his wife, wrote it all in e few hours. Yet that is just what he 
did. He did not compose it; he only wrote down what he had 
weeks before composed, turned over in his mind, scratched out, 
replaced and refitted, until the whole formed the picture he wanted 
in order to satisfy himself, then he took the pen and devoted a few 
hours to the mere mechanical work of writing it out, just as a 
stenographer would do with his shorthand MS. when he has to 
transcribe it for the reader. The work is before his mind’s eye, 
he only expresses it in legible signs. This is the way great 
composers have often kept the work in their brain, and, as it 
were, when the moment came, copied it out on paper. Italian 
composers have rarely taken that trouble. Trusting more to the 
spontaneous flow of melody than to elaborate figures of counter- 
point, etc., many of them sat down, trusted to the idea flowing 
into their pens, and quickly wrote down their singing thoughts; 
so quickly, indeed, that sometimes in a few weeks a whole operatic 
score was improvised. 

Beethoven was nineteen years old when the first great French 
Revolution convulsed all Europe. The past tumbled to pieces, 
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and the present was a surging mass—a chaos, in which the 
germ of a great future, the liberty of thought and freedom 
for all, was barely recognizable. The storm which passed over 
traditions and time-honoured rights and titles passed not only 
over France, but it was on the point of upsetting and devastating 
the whole continent of Europe. And not in politics alone, but 
in art also, the latter years of the last century had become of 
unusual importance. Gluck and Mozart, the giants of music, 
died between 1790 and 1800; Haydn created and firmly esta- 
blished the symphony and the quartet. Important creations of 
every kind were in the air. The greatest hero of modern times 
conquered for himself the Marshal’s baton, and, leaning on this 
short but mighty support, seated himself on the throne of 
France, and at the head of his cohorts dictated the law to the 
Universe. These events made a deep impression on Beethoven’s 
passionate nature, on his refined but passionate republican orga- 
nisation; and it is well known that he composed a Symphony 
which he called ‘Bonaparte.’ This work he had been requested 
to write by Marshal Bernadotte, who in 1798 was French Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Vienna, He agreed to do so with all the 
more eagerness that he felt an unbounded admiration for the First 
Consul of the French Republic. 

Beethoven remembered the Marshal very well twenty-five years 
later, when (March 1, 1823) he had finished his great ‘ Missa 
Solennais,’ and wrote to Bernadotte, then King of Sweden, to thank 
him for a nomination to the Swedish Academy, asking him to 
subscribe fifty ducats for a copy of the Mass. The Symphony 
mentioned was simply superscribed “‘ Bonaparte ’— Luigi van 
Beethoven”; but whén Bonaparte added the crown of Cxsar to 
the laurels of the imperator, Beethoven, whose ideal had been re- 
publican freedom, scratched out the name and called the sinfonia 
‘Eroica.’ From what has been stated in the foregoing pages it is 
clear that Beethoven’s character was a mixture of passionate 
temper and kind-heartedness, even to tenderness. The well-known 
story of the spider proves both sides. When a child a violin was 
given to Beethoven, on which he practised and learned the 
elements of execution. Yet even in those days he was quite 
capable of giving himself up to an idea, and a long-drawn 
Andante cantabile often fascinated his mother, who listened to his 
studies with a friend of hers—an old lady of the neighbourhood. 
But not only these two kindly-disposed souls, but, Orpheus- 
like, another inferior soul was attracted by his bow. A spider 
weaving its skilful though delicate trap for its daily dinner 
worked industriously in the corner of the ceiling until Beethoven 
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began to play. Then it stopped work, swung itself down from 
the ceiling, often on the very neck of the violin, and listened. 
Beethoven, who at that time had not thousands hanging on his 
baton, was rather pleased at and attached to this listener, who 
most practically proved the value it attached to the performance 
by risking his life in coming nearer the enchanted instrument. 
And ill was he rewarded. The mother one day perceiving the 
ugly animal seized and killed it. But the boy Beethoven was 
so put out and so miserable at losing his strange auditor that 
he burst into tears, and seizing his violin smashed it against the 
floor, shivering it into a thousand pieces. 

When Beethoven was first sent to Vienna he was only fifteen 
years old, but there his talent of organist and improvisator found 
speedy acknowledgment. He made the acquaintance of those 
magnates whose names he immortalized by dedicating his works 
to them—such as Prince Lichnowsky, Count Waldstein, Prince 
Razumofsky, and his famous pupil the brother of the Emperor 
Francis, Archduke Rudolph, a Cardinal, and a distinguished 
amateur himself. 

He gratefully accepted from Prince Lichnowsky a pension of six 
hundred gulden, amounting to about £60 of our money ; but it 
must be remembered that a hundred years ago one could live 
liberally in Vienna on five pounds a month, whereas now that 
would barely suffice for a week. It will readily be observed that 
republicans like Beethoven and Wagner, who in early youth were 
banished from their country for revolutionary ideas and for fight- 
ing against the powers that be, allowed aristocratic patrons to 
pay their debts and support them in adversity. Beethoven even 
lived very much in aristocratic society in Vienna, where he was 
well paid for his lessons, and where he acquired the sinews of 
war, so necessary for a man, whatever his political principles 
may be. Iam convinced, however, that, just as he did not disdain 
the money of aristocrats, and as Richard Wagner allowed the King 
of Bavaria freely to open his purse for the quondam Barricadiste, 
neither because it came, nor although it came, from a Prince, just 
so did he fall in love with several Countesses, not because they 
were, or even notwithstanding their being, Countesses, but because 
they were ladies; and he was so impressionable on that count, that 
it may well be said he remained faithful only to one lady, his 
Muse. The story of his falling in love with his pupil the 
Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, and his pretended jealous rage at 
her marrying the well-known Count Gallenberg, is, to the best 
of my belief, idle though universally circulated talk, based upon 
his having dedicated to her one of his most popular sonatas, that 
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in C minor, known by the sobriquet ‘The Moonlight,’ nobody 
knows why. I knew her when she was an old lady and had a 
son, Hector, a little older than I. She spoke with no great 
admiration of Beethoven as a master. She said that he was 
frightfully emporté, and did not mind hitting her on the shoulder, 
and on one particular occasion so violently that she could not 
wear a low dress in the evening. So far as I was able to judge 
at that distance of time, it seemed to me that she, having been a 
tall, proud, beautiful girl (clear traces of which could still be dis- 
tinctly seen when Beethoven had been more than twenty-five years 
dead), he fell in love with her, as he fell in love with nearly every 
handsome girl he met. But I do not think that there was on her 
part the remotest idea of a passion, or even a tender attachment 
for him, and therefore there is not the slightest cause for 
accusation or jealousy on his part when she married. She was a 
poor Italian girl, and the Count Gallenberg, who was a composer of 
ballet music, and came much in contact in the Imperial Opera 
House with Italian ladies, was rather struck by her majestic 
appearance, and though he was far from rich himself, he made 
himself agreeable, and she took him, as most pretty but poor and 
respectable girls would take what is called wn mari sortable. 

It may seem curious that I should appear to take so much 
trouble to prove that the generally, I may say universally ac- 
credited reason for his dedicating the C# minor Sonata to Giulietta 
Guicciardi has no ground to rest upon, and should not be a love 
affair. The basis of the whole supposition is a letter which his 
friend Holz discovered in a secret drawer—a letter written by 
Beethoven himself without date, without the name of the place 
whence written, nor an indication to whom it was addressed; but 
supposed to be addressed to the Countess Gallenberg née Guicciardi. 
It is not quite clear why a letter written to her had not been sent 
off, and if it was one of his numerous love vagaries it proves very 
little indeed. Schindler says that Beethoven confessed to him that 
he loved her for seven months, the longest duration of any passion 
he ever felt. Moreover that letter was said to be a reply to one 
of hers dated 1806, whereas the Countess was married on October 
3rd,1803. The few lessons she took were given to her when single 
in 1801, and it was then he dedicated to her the so-called Moon- 
light Sonata. (Beethoven’s own words as written on this Op. 27 
are: “Sonata quasi fantasia dedicata alla Madamigella Contessa 
Giulietta di Guicciardi.”) If his confession goes for anything, his 
love lasted only a few months; but how can this be reconciled with 
the letter written three years after her wedding, and therefore some 
four or five years after his teaching the young lady? I think it is 
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a pity to drag everything that a great man did into the light of 
public discussion. A man may be a very great composer and yet 
a flirt. Examples are not wanting even in our own days. 

A great man like Beethoven, not only great in the same way as 
others who simply distinguish themselves in their art or their 
profession—hundreds of whom are always to be found in any great 
city—but a genius who broke the traditions of the past, and all 
its established rules, to become, as it were, a legislator in art and 
create new laws and say “Thus it shall be because I say so;” 
such a great man can, in his character, only be understood by what 
directly emanates from himself, his words spoken or written. 

Buffon’s saying, “ Le style c’est l’homme,” is well known ; but to 
study Beethoven in his letters is to know him in the different and 
varying qualities which, like the facets of a diamond, his character 
showed. Rough in appearance, but with an excellent heart, kind 
and generous to his friends, yet careful to earn money by his 
works, such he proves himself in the following letters, which 
speak for themselves. The first is addressed to his friend Ries, 
the second to his publisher, Hofmeister, at Leipsic. 

“Enclosed I send you a letter addressed to Count Browne. I 
ask him to let you have my 59 ducats (£23). I must reproach 
you for not having told me long ago. Am Inot your true friend ? 
Why hide your wants from me? None of my friends must want 
as long as I have anything.” 

No. 2: “Are you all together ridden by the devil ? (Reitet Euch 
alle der Teufel). How can you propose to me to write such a 
Sonata? Here is my reply prestissimo. The lady may have the 
piece written entirely according to her own esthetic plan by 
paying 5 ducats (£2) for the sole right of performance and her 
exclusive property for one year, but she must not allow any one to 
copy or publish it, nor shall I touch it for that lapse of time. 
After that year it is mine, and I shall publish it. If she thinks it 
an honour, she may have it dedicated toher. The Lord bless you. 
In my quartets are published so many mistakes that they swim 
about like fish in a pond. Questo é un piacere per un autore,* 
that is what they call engraving. Really I feel as if the graver 
. — over my very skin. Think of meas I think of you. 

, v. B” 

It has been often observed that Beethoven, when asked why he 
denied being a pupil of Haydn, replied: “I deny it not, but I 
have never learned anything from him. He never would correct 
my mistakes.” Yet when, the day after the production of his 
ballet music to Prometheus, he met Haydn in the street, the old 


* That is a real pleasure for the composer. 
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man said to him: “I heard your music last night. I liked it very 
well.” To which Beethoven, alluding to Haydn’s Oratorio, replied, 
“Oh, dear master (lieber Meister), it is far from being a creation ” 
(Es ist noch lange keine Schépfung). “And never will be,” said 
Haydn, without any mock modesty. Altogether the relations 
were not pleasant between these great musicians, the older one 
resenting, and perhaps not unnaturally so, an allusion uncalled 
for to his immensely successful Oratorio in comparison with a 
work which not only had far more modest pretensions, but was 
the work of a young man who had not yet been recognised to be 
the Hercules he was in later years. 

The kind judgment of contemporaries on great musicians has 
never been more fully illustrated than in Beethoven’s case. A 
Leipzig paper said of his first symphonies: “There is a certain 
Beethoven who has written some sonatas for the piano which, 
though not great works, are neither incorrect nor bad music. Why 
cannot he be contented with what he understands, and why 
must he go and write for the orchestra, which he understands 
not?” 

From a much more authorized source comes this amusingly 
incorrect judgment: “He (Beethoven) never would (?) dive into 
the mysteries of counterpoint. Had he done so, his imaginative 
vein as well as his creative genius might have been checked.” 
And that was said of the composer of the Missa in D. And pray 
how can we explain Sebastian Bach’s immense creation, who did 
nothing but “dive into the mysteries of counterpoint”? And 
this was written, as I said, by a competent man. Much easier to 
understand is Moscheles’ letter, written at a time when Beethoven’s 
glory had not even begun to dawn outside his own country, and 
which runs thus: “I learned from my schoolfellows that a young 
composer had appeared at Vienna who wrote the oddest stuff 
possible, such as no one could either play or understand—crazy 
music in opposition to all rule, and that this composer’s name was 
Beethoven.” This was in 1804, Yet Beethoven had already 
been appointed organist twenty years before, with a salary of 
£1 1s. 8d. a month (that was not a time of telegraphs and 
railways and rapid communication) ; and one can well understand 
that at first his music appeared “crazy,” because it broke with all 
tradition and struck out a new path for itself. As to his right 
to soar high over the commun des martyrs, nobody now disputes 
it; but so long as small talent could it strove to detract from the 
value of this great man by inventing small scandals about him, 
going so far as to state in a German dictionary that he was the 
illegitimate son of Frederic II. At the commencement of this 
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paper I have already given in detail his baptismal registry, so as 
to leave no doubt on that score. 

He was as obstinate as his father, and had to be driven 
by force to his piano, and when there would not sit still. So 
much for “predestined children.” I have alluded to his pupil, 
Mdlle. Guicciardi; and to his other pupil, the Cardinal Arch- 
duke Rudolph, who held him in very high esteem. Beethoven 
declared that when he had given the Archduke lessons of not less 
than two and a half hours, he could do no more work for that day. 
Generally speaking, teaching bored him dreadfully ; and it would 
have been much more appropriate to say that his imaginative or 
even creative power would have suffered from that dry work, than 
from that of counterpoint, which is not dry at all; whereas teaching 
is not only dry, but drying work in its effect on one’s brain. 

It is for the creator of so many standard works of course 
very important to know the movement he wished for his works, 
when the designations used are not always asure guide. Thus, for 
instance, did he write on the Allegretto of his Seventh Symphony, 
when a conductor, through taking it too fast, enraged him, 
“Andante quasi allegretto.” Generally speaking, although the 
designation must give some idea, and the metronome still more 
precisely the wish of the composer, I imagine that the best plan 
would be to leave to an able conductor the judgment of the 
tempo which should be chosen for such a work of art. He may 
arrive at a decision not entirely in compliance with what the 
composer had imagined; but I am not quite sure, extraordinary 
as the opinion may seem, that the composer is always right in 
the movement he assigns to his work. It may—I am far from 
saying that it will often happen—but it may happen that, 
coolly judging a work laid before him, a great musician may be 
better able to judge what would suit the work best. On the 
other hand, it is undeniable that as a rule the composer’s indica- 
tion is entitled to the greatest respect. It happened that Mozart, 
present at the performance of one of his symphonies, remarked 
that the conductor hurried the orchestra beyond what had evi- 
dently been their prepared movement. Probably, as Mozart 
thought, that was done in his honour. “They imagine,” he said, 
“that by so doing they impart fire to their performance; but if 
there is no fire in them, they cannot be galloped into it.” 

The movements and the refinement of performance required 
study and rehearsals: and Beethoven, when he had composed 
that tower of orchestral works, the Ninth Symphony, complained 
that he could not get sufficient rehearsals. He wanted at least 
three. But the Imperial Intendant, having a big ballet to 
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put on the stage, and wanting the band for what he considered 
much more important, wrote on the margin of the petition 
“Two rehearsals are ample.” When Habeneck after Beethoven’s 
death brought out his symphonies with that famous Conservatoire 
orchestra composed entirely of the professors of the Institution, 
he rehearsed not the Ninth, which is so much longer and much 
more difficult, but the Fifth Symphony in C Minor for two 
years, and not one of the nine symphonies for less than fifteen 
months! until he obtained a refinement of crescendoes and de- 
crescendoes and a multiplicity of remarkable nuances that no or- 
chestra in the world could surpass. Beethoven was very particular 
clearly and circumstantially to mark all his passages exactly as 
he wanted them rendered; but the performers did not always 
take sufficient notice of the Master’s lessons, and he one day got 
into such a fury on account of the neglect of his signs that he 
said: “But the p and the f and the increasing and decreasing 
signs stand there for some reason? As you play it I might as 
well scratch out all the indications I have given, and it would 
not be more feelingless, unimpressive, and monotonous!” 

Beethoven got up to work sometimes at daybreak at 2 or 
3 A.M.; and being nearly always short of money, he wrote “ Noten 
in Nothen,” which means that he wrote musical notes in need. 
It is not exactly conceivable, considering the very unpretending 
way he lived, the quantity of music he produced, and the fair 
though not brilliant prices he realised, that he had not more money 
at his disposal, for the depredations of his spoilt nephew did not 
amount to very big sums. He had made a certain scale of prices, 
as follows: 


Symphony for Orchestra : ‘ ‘ : ; £20-25* 
Overtures ‘ ; . ; i : . guineas 8-12 
A Quartet ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ £16 

A Quintet . , ° ‘ , ‘ ‘ 5 20 

A Septet . : : ‘ ‘ 24 

A Violin Concerto w with Orchestr: his : ‘ F 20 

A Pianoforte do. . ; R ‘ . ; : 24 

A Sonata : ‘ r , , , : ‘ 12 

A Grand Sonata . ‘ ‘ ‘ F 16 
An Opera Seria or an Or ust io . : 7 ; 120+ 
A Requiem . ‘ F 48 
Six Songs with Pianofor te Accomp: animent . : 8 
Six short a a a a . St 


Under all these manuscripts Beethoven wrote: “ Copyright for 


* Wagner received from the American ladies who wished for their 
Centenary celebration an orchestral march 5000 dollars, a little over £1000. 
t Sullivan received for one song, £700 down. 
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France and England reserved, and prices oé¢casionally to be 
altered.” 

Although Beethoven had, so to say, created the orchestral 
resources, powerfully using and enlarging the sonority, and 
inventing through his profound knowledge and the intuition of 
his genius a whole tone-palette new to the century, he always 
advocated and foresaw further improvement, saying, “As yet 
the limit has not been reached where man can say, Non plus 
ultra! Truth is the veiled statue: no mortal man hath uplifted 
that veil.” Perhaps he alluded to Schiller’s veiled image at Sais 
which everybody wanted to see, yet were not allowed to touch 
the veil of. One young man more reckless and more daring 
entered the temple and proceeded to the statue, bent on the 
outrage, when the priest warned him away. “Why,” said the 
young man, “should I not satisfy my desire for knowledge, when 
nothing separates me from that satisfaction but a veil so light 
for my fingers——” “And a law,” interrupted the priest, “that 
weighs tons for your conscience.” ‘“ Never mind the law,” said the 
young man, and he lifted up the veil, and, so goes the legend, he 
fell down unconscious, and long remained so; and when at last he 
was brought to, he exclaimed plaintively “Let no one dare and 
discover truth through guilty means; it will bring him no luck,” 
and he suffered agony, and died at last in deep misery. If 
Beethoven meant the great secret of creation and life, the great 
answer to the eternal why ?—the inexplicable secret how a grain of 
seed scarcely perceivable to the naked eye holds in itself the 
germ of the rose, and another one that of the tulip, and invariably 
develops into that which it had been—if in two words he meant 
the veil which the created never can lift from the Creative power, 
he may well say no mortal man can unveil it, and mad he who 
tries to attain the unattainable. 

Beethoven had a great admiration for Schubert, and I know 
that he said it was a thousand pities that Rossini did not 
learn more, as he would have done great things ; but whether it is 
true that Rossini called four times on Beethoven and he would 
never receive him, I cannot say. I never heard Rossini speak of 
him except with the greatest vencration; and it must be re- 
membered that Rossini’s latest and greatest work, ‘ William Tell,’ 
was brought out after Beethoven’s death. Beethoven wrote loads 
of letters, very carelessly some of them ; and he had an unfortunate 
mania of writing in languages with which he was but very imper- 
fectly acquainted. Seyfried said Beethoven knew Latin, French, 
and Italian. Perhaps so. But how he wrote it you must not ask. 
There is a certain letter of his held by the firm of Broadwood, 
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written in French, it is difficult to understand why, seeing that 
Mr. Broadwood would have much better understood his German. 
But there is also another letter known, in French, part of which 
I will here copy; and the reader will agree with me that the most 
astonishing part of the affair is, that, knowing how superficial was 
his knowledge, he should not have asked a friend to write it for him. 
“T/’amitié de vous envers moi me pardonnera touts le fault contre 
la langue Frangaises, etc.” For the English people he hada great 
admiration, for his two great wants, love and money, were more 
likely to be satisfied here. So he wrote to Ries: “I commend my- 
self to your wife and to all the fair English women who consent to 
receive my greetings.” But although he had a very inflammable 
heart indeed, he did not encourage love made to him where he was 
not the originator of the romance. A Mrs. Halm wrote to him when 
he had already lived half a century, and most sentimentally 
asked him for a souvenir—if possible, a lock of his hair—and he was 
cruel enough to cut some grey hair from a goat and to send it to 
her in a locket which she had transmitted to him for the purpose. 
There would not have been much harm in it, because Mrs. Halm in 
perfect good faith wore the locket; and since it is faith only that 
renders you happy, she, thinking that she wore the cherished hair on 
her heart, was happy. But after her delusion had lasted for years, 
a friend of Beethoven to whom he had laughingly confided the 
whole story suddenly revealed the secret to the very lady who 
was the victim of the hoax, and she with bitter tears wrote to 
Beethoven, telling him how cruel it was to take such unfair 
advantage of her admiration for and her unbounded good-faith in 
him, and to render a friend, a sincere adorer, if she might say so, 
ridiculous before all her friends, to whom she had often shown the 
relic with all veneration possible, and now it came out that it was 
all a goat’s hair. She pleaded her case so well that Beethoven, 
touched with her resignation—she did not cry for vengeance, 
but submitted meekly—repented of his joke and sent her some of 
his real venerable grey hair, which made her happy. Ce que 
femme veut Diew le veut. Have you ever known an exception 
to the rule? It is just because they always pose as victims that 
they excite our pity and adroitly make us the weaker sex, and 
we have always to do their will. 

Beethoven was not in the beginning of his career, nor even in 
the middle of it, recognized as the immense genius he was, because 
people could not understand him. He flew before them, and they 
could not follow; yet when he died they knew they had lost one 
of the greatest men of their time. The eagle that flies near the 

sun must be contented not to be followed by the birds minorum 
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gentium; and it is the invariable misfortune of genius to fly too 
high, too fast, with too powerful wings to be followed, still less 
reached and understood by weaker conceptions, who want time, 
leisure, and patient study to conceive, understand, and appreciate 
the mind whose force has risen above the level of all contemporaries. 

Beethoven died on March 26 in the year 1827. His death 
was long, and after a fearful death-struggle. A tremendous 
storm broke over the town, as if the elements wished to bear 
witness, by an extraordinary cataclysm, to the great loss humanity 
was on the point of sustaining. His funeral took place on the 29th 
of the same month amid general mourning; the greatest living 
poet of Austria, Grillparzer, had written a funeral oration, and 
Anschiitz, the greatest tragedian of the Court Theatre, delivered 
it in eloquent and deeply moving language ; and yet when it came 
to the point of writing him an epitaph on his marble stone, nobody 
found anything grander, more eloquent in its conciseness than that 
only name— 

“ BEETHOVEN ”! 


Hard and struggling as his death was his life, and so was the 
process of creating the immortal works, which only after sixty 
years we are able fully to appreciate. His sketch-books show the 
labour of the simplest idea. Thrown down on paper, changed, re- 
written, again changed, never satisfying the genius who exercised so 
severely what is most necessary for the production of great works, 
namely, self-criticism ; until the composition was above the smallest 
fault-finding, content only when the master work stood there 
complete, and not a spot could be discovered, even through the 
sharp glasses of his own criticism. 

Beethoven has written for many solo instruments, for small 
ensembles, and for whole orchestras. His sonatas and concertos 
are a permanent model and school from which to learn. He has 
written too for the voice, but he treated it very often like instru- 
ments. There are none of his songs nor his operas so popular 
as his orchestral works; but his symphonies—those nine colossal 
statues that have been compared to the Nine Muses—will for ever 
bear the dome of immortality, in which those who wish to do 
honour to art and its great priest will with deep veneration 
pronounce the name of “ Ludwig van Beethoven.” ™ 

L.E. * 
























Dygoues ! 


Yr doubts and fears that once we knew, 
Ye bitter words, of anger born ; 
Ye thoughts unkind, and deeds untrue, 


Ye feelings of mistrust and scorn ; 





Against your memory we rebel— 
We have outlived your foolish day ; 
No longer in our hearts you dwell-— 


Bygones! Bygones! pass away! 


But oh, ye joyous smiles and tears, 
Endearments fond, and pleasures past, 
Ye hopes of life’s first budding years, 
Ye loves that seemed too bright to last ;— 
Ye charities and words of peace, 
Affection’s sunshine after rain ;— 
Oh never let your blessings cease— 


Bygones! Bygones! come again! 





Cnarztes Mackay. 
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Miss Iulia Robinson, 


“Ov one point I feel sure you must agree with me—that few can 
boast of such constancy as mine. With my hand on my heart I 
can safely say, that since we parted—during the whole eighteen 
years that have intervened—I have never once swerved in my 
allegiance to the lovely Julia Robinson.” 


Miss Robinson’s eyes—lowered to read for the sixth or seventh 
time the letter which lay before her—were raised to fix themselves 
on the opposite glass, in which she could see herself reflected. A 
soft pink flush had mounted to her cheeks, a little smile played about 
her mouth. She rose from her chair and went nearer, so that she 
might take stock of herself more critically. 

“T suppose I was thought very pretty,” she said. “ Everybody 
tells me so. I don’t think I am very much altered. My hair is the 
same,’—and she pulled down an auburn coil sweet seventeen might 
have envied,—“ my complexion is good, and I don’t feel old, although 
I am seven-and-thirty. Thirty-seven !—oh dear!” and she heaved 
a sigh, and again betook herself to reading the letter. 

“T wonder ”—this was after another perusal—* would he see much 
difference in me? Of course he must know that it is impossible I 
can still be exactly like the picture.” 

She laughed softly over the recollections stirred up by thinking of 
that picture—a portrait of herself, which the writer of the letter, a 
certain Mr. Adolphus Penberthy, had, eighteen years ago, when 
saying good-bye, possessed himself of surreptitiously, putting it into 
his pocket while waiting in the drawing-room. Its abstraction was 
not discovered until he was well on his way to India, and then—oh, 
dear! what a terrible fuss ensued; for this was not in the days of 
photography, and to have a miniature, exquisitely painted on ivory, 
carried off by a pudding-face young man, overcome by despair 
because at the height of his calf-love he was sent off to India, was 
really rather too provoking. i 

How her father had stormed ; how her dear mother had screened 
her ; what a chorus of scorn had the whole family joined in against 
“that awkward, stupid, loutish, overgrown Dolly Penberthy, whom 
Julia must have encouraged, or he would never have dared to 
presume to take such a liberty.” Julia herself had been indignant 
beyond measure at the libel cast upon her. It was true—and that 
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she did not deny—that she had been guilty of flirting with some 
men; but with Dolly Penberthy—never! And yet now she was 
contemplating the possibility of marrying him ? 

Yes, certainly, while reading the proposal contained in that letter, 
such an idea had come to her. For her heart had been touched by 
so much constancy and devotion ; and beyond that, far stronger than 
she would have cared to admit, was the craving for a love—a love 
wholly and entirely her own, which was not shared with anybody. 

Years, which had robbed our fair Julia of some of her personal 
charms, had added fourfold to the sweetness of her character; and 
the girl whose high spirits and light heart had sometimes carried 
her into what had been justly termed flirtation, had grown into a 
sweet, earnest, tender woman, with no higher ambition than to be a 
true wife to the man who would entrust his happiness to her. She 
was Auntie to all the little ones around, and every married man of 
her acquaintance joined in the wonder that Julia still remained Miss 
Robinson. 

Miss Robinson herself might have answered that, many as her 
offers had been, not one had come from any man she cared for. 
And a sorer point to herself than being still single was that she had 
never yet been in love. Of late it had often occurred to her that 
she must have looked for too much, that had she said “ Yes” where 
she had said “ No,” she would have been a wiser as well as a happier 
woman. 

She had not been educated in the days of high schools, classes, 
and colleges. To take up art or science was quite beyond her. 
Somehow district-visiting did not seem her vocation, and her attempts 
at an ambulance class had ended in utter failure. Poor Miss Julia! 
she kept a smiling face over a heart that was growing very sore. It 
seemed as if there was nothing for her to do—nobody wanted her ; 
and in the very midst of this, when the tide of despondency was 
slowly setting in, this letter had come, saying that she still was 
enshrined in the memory of one man, who for all these years had 
kept constant to her, and that if she would consent to undertake so 
long a journey—for it was impossible for Mr. Penberthy to leave 
India—she would make him the happiest of men. He further 
entered on his means, and the luxuries he could give her, and ended 
by entreating her to reply by return of post, and tell him that he 
was not hoping in vain. 

Miss Robinson had no longer any parents to consult, both were 
long since dead. If she had told her sisters that she had had an 
offer from the Grand Turk, they would have advised her accepting 
him. She therefore relied on her own judgment to guide her, and 
the mail for that month carried out a letter, in which she frankly 
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asked Mr. Penberthy if he had fully realised the change that must 
have taken place in her since they last parted. She begged him to 
recollect that while he at forty was still a man in his prime, she was 
no longer looked on as a young woman; and that until she felt 
assured these and other facts, set down, were present to his mind, she 
could not accept his offer, much as it gratified her. 

The reply to this letter came in due time, written with all the 
impetuosity of a mostardent lover. “ If your sweet face was wrinkled, 
and your lovely hair grown grey,” wrote the infatuated Adolphus, 
“you would only be so much the dearer to me. All I want is to 
know that you consent to be mine, and accept the name of Penberthy 
in place of that of Robinson.” 


So the matter was decided, and the news was spread abroad, 
everybody taking quite an unusual interest in the affair, for most of 
us have a touch of romance in our nature, and it was like a thing 
one reads of in a story. A young man desperately in love, obliged 
to go away, running off with his lady-love’s picture; and then, after 
years had passed, writing to her again, to tell her he had always 
kept faithful, and that now he had made his fortune, he wanted her 
to share it with him. There was only one thing to be hoped, that if 
Miss Julia could not return his love, she would, at least, make it up 
by her gratitude. Of course, it was plain to see, from what had gone 
before, that all the affection was on one side. Still Julia Robinson 
must remember that she was no longer a young girl, and though she 
kept her looks very well, as those who knew her now knew, she was 
not what she had been. 

A few of the more officious of her friends undertook to give her 
some good advice on this score, at which, though she took it quite 
amiably, Miss Julia smiled. Her future plan of action was quite 
decided on in her own mind already. As much as it lay in woman 
to be a good wife, that wife she intended to be. “TI will learn to 
love him with all my heart,” she said to herself repeatedly, “he shall 
never have to regret that he kept constant to me.” And then she 
would take a good look at herself in the glass, smiling as she turned 
away, and declaring she was more vain now than at any former time 
of her life. 

Mr. Penberthy had rather dwelt on his good means, and the 
important position he held. He had suggested, in language as 
delicate as he could command, that, seeing it was essential for his 
wife to go a great deal into society, some of the expenses of the 
trousseau should fall to his share. But this Miss Julia would not 
allow ; neither would she permit him to pay her passage-money. 
“When I am his wife,” she said, “I will accept everything at his 
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hands, but not now. Besides, by selling the tittle property I have, I 
can amply provide all I can possibly need.” 

Most of the many who, prior to her departure, went to inspect the 
pretty things provided for the outfit, thought that Miss Julia was 
rather more serious than was demanded by the occasion. The good- 
natured fancied she dreaded the journey, that she felt going so far 
away from all her friends; the less kindly hoped she was sufficiently 
thankful for what Providence had done for her— Very few girls who 
had refused one man after another, as she had done, got in the end 
such a chance as had been given to her.” 

Well, at length the day of departure came, but not before a little 

disappointment had arisen in the failure of the lady under whose 
wing Miss Julia’s journey was to have been made. At the eleventh 
hour an extension of leave had been granted to her husband, therefore 
their departure would be delayed for three months longer. Under 
these circumstances Miss Julia had to go alone. 
t Her courage had sunk very low by the time she found herself on 
board the vessel. Her family and friends she had parted with; the 
brother-in-law, who had come down to see her start, had returned in 
the tender ashore, and she was left alone, straining her streaming 
eyes towards the friendly land she seemed to be leaving for ever. 
Memories thick and fast crowded on her—a terrible sense of being 
utterly alone took possession of her—and, unable to check the sobs 
that would come, Miss Robinson hurried down to her cabin below, 
and for some days nothing more was seen of her. 

They had left Southampton on a Tuesday; by the following 
Sunday the majority of the passengers made an effort to take their 
places at dinner, Miss Julia among them. Her neighbour, a well- 
seasoned old Indian who had made the voyage many times before, 
vouchsafed her but little attention until some hitch in the serving 
afforded him rather more leisure; then, with the cross-questioning 
air of a county court judge, he began— 

“Your husband with you? No? Not made the journey before ? 
Ah! Nota good table. Bad cook. Wretched attendance. Captain 
ought to look after it better. Wife’s just dead. Cut up about it, 
they say. Very sorry. Can’t be helped. Happen to us all some 
day Ah !”—this was at the entrance of a dish the good smell of 
which titillated his nose, and put a stop to further conversation. 
Miss Julia, whose appetite was still poor, took the opportunity to 
look at the Captain—a pleasant-faced, genial-looking man, with no 
particular evidence of grief in his face or manner. As she passed 
out he spoke a few words to her, and afterwards during the ensuing 
week when they met the same courteous little speech was repeated. 

As sometimes happens on a voyage, none of the passengers were 
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disposed to be very friendly; after the usual exchange of civilities, 
each he or she went his or her way, leaving Miss Robinson to follow 
her own devices. 

One evening she was sitting on deck, beguiled by the lovely moon 
into remaining later than was usual, when the Captain passed her, 
passed again, and this time stopped. 

“A glorious night,” he said. 

“ Beautiful,” she managed to answer. 

The voice made him steal a look at the face. 

“Tm afraid,” he added more gently, “you feel the time rather 
long. Nota very interesting set of passengers on board, are there ? 
It happens so sometimes. You don’t care, perhaps, for the sea?” 

“Yes, very much I do. Oh, I think I’m getting on very well,” 
and she smothered a sigh. ‘ When one is by one’s self, it is only 
natural to feel a little lonely”—and a something she could not 
account for made the tears, which lay very close to her eyes, fall in a 
quick downpour. ‘“‘ How excessively silly!” she said vexedly. 

“Nothing of the kind,” and the Captain took a seat beside her. 
“Tt will do you good; and you needn’t mind me. The poor little 
woman I’ve lost used to say that sometimes nothing relieved her like 
a good ery.” 

Miss Julia, ever ready with sympathy, thrust away her own 
troubles immediately. 

“You have just lost your wife, they tell me?” she said gently. 

“Well, not just ; she died eight months ago, but this is the first 
voyage I’ve made since.” 

“Was she long ill?” 

“Yes; all our married life she was more or less laid by. She'd 
been married before she was married to me, and her husband’s death 
was a great shock to her. She never got over it, and then about 
eighteen months ago the little girl she’d been left with suddenly 
fell ill, and faded away, and that finished the poor mother. She 
only lived a little time after.” 

“That was sad. Sad for both of you.” 

“Yes,”—he was leaning with his head bent, looking down into the 
sea, speaking to himself rather than to her,—‘I can enter into the 
feeling of being lonely. While she was there I’d somebody to think 
of—to do things for. Now, whatever happens, it’s all the same,” 
and he sighed despondingly. 

Miss Julia had the tact of a truewoman. Without preaching, she 
found a few words of comfort to administer, and this opened up 
further confidences between them ; so that when Captain Stewart bade 
her good-night on her going below, he remained, saying to himself— 

“TT quite misjudged her. The man she’s going out to marry is a 
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deuced lucky fellow. She’s a nice woman, that. One of the right 
sort. My little Bessie would have got on with her.” 

Dating from that evening quite a friendship sprang up between 
Captain Stewart and Miss Julia; they chatted together almost every 
night sitting on deck. 

‘The Captain seems very devoted,” passengers would say, glancing 
at the two. 

“Oh, but she’s going out to be married.” 

“Ts she? Isn’t it rather late in the day?” 

“Tt depends on who it’s to. What do you guess her age to be?” 

“ Something in the thirties.” 

“She's pretty, don’t you think?” 

“ Yes—has been very.” 

“‘T wonder how long it is since he saw her? ” 

“Twenty years, I thought I heard somebody say.” 

“Good heavens! What abominable constancy.” 

“It’s to be hoped he won’t regret having been so true.” 

“Find her very altered? That may be. Why, she’s making up 
to the Captain. Wants to have a second string to her bow.” 

Happily, none of these criticisms reached the ears of the two most 
concerned, so that their cordial intercourse continued uninterrupted, 
until they neared the port where Miss Robinson was to be met by 
her faithful lover. 

“We're close on what will be the last evening,” Captain Stewart 
said with a regretful sigh. “ By this time next week there will be 
no Miss Julia Robinson.” 

“Perhaps not in name, but J hope that I shall continue to be— 
myself the same.” 

“Not to me you won't. No, when I say good-bye to you here—it 
will be good-bye for ever.” 

“You've made the voyage very pleasant for me.” 

“That’s right. It does me good to fancy I have been of use to 
somebody. I wish you were going on further.” 

“‘T wish so too,” she said naively. 

“ And yet that is not quite as it ought to be. Shouldn’t you be 
all anxiety to see the gentleman you have come out to marry ?” 

Miss Robinson’s speech had slipped out unawares. She made an 
effort to remedy the mistake she had made. 

“T am very anxious,” she said gravely ; “ but when I spoke, I only 
thought of the sea, and how much ”—here she hesitated—“I have 
enjoyed everything.” 

There was a pause. 

“T shall often think,” he said, “ over lots of the things you have 
said tome. You must sometimes cast a thought my way tov.” 
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“That you may be sure I shall do.” 

“T wish,” he began, “that I could ask you something, and feel 
gure you wouldn’t be offended by it.” 

“T promise not to take offence at whatever you may say. What 
is it you want to know ?” 

“Well, you know you said you had not seen this gentleman for 
many years, and you seem surprised that he should remember you. 
What made you accept him, and make up your mind to go out to 
him? I can’t fit it in with you. It isn’t what I should have 
expected.” 

Miss Julia flushed, so that the colour in her face was even visible 
in the dim light. 

“No,” he said hurriedly, “don’t answer me. Forgive me for 
putting the question; I—I—— Well, don’t take any notice 
of me.” 

“Yes, but I intend to tell you. Years ago, when I was younger, 
I had many offers of marriage made me, but I always said no. No 
one believes me, but really I did not care for anybody. I suppose 
I forgot that I was growing old. I thought the right person had 
not come.” 

“And he—this one is the right person?” he said, interrupting 
her. 

“T hope he will be. I intend to try and make him so. When 
his letter came I was very discontented, getting soured, because 
nobody wanted me ; | could not be of use to any one. I mean to try 
with might and main to make him happy.” She said this very 
resolutely. “I wrote to him first, and told him that of course years 
had made a great alteration in me, and he sent back the most 
generous reply. I should be more than ungrateful if I did not strive 
to the very utmost to make him perfectly happy.” 

“There’s no fear but you'll do that,’ said Captain Stewart 
earnestly. ‘ He’s a lucky fellow; I envy him with heart and soul ” 
—and he sighed deeply. 

“Will you promise me that if you should find some nice woman 
you think would make you happy, you will write and tell me? I 
should like to rejoice with you.” 

Captain Stewart shook his head. 

“Tt is impossible, you think? I can well understand you feel so 
now; but, mercifully, Time is a great softener of trouble.” 

“Tt is not quite that. I loved the poor little soul who is gone 
dearly, and there was nothing I would not have done to keep her 
with me; but—well, you see, she had been married before, and 
though she tried with all her might to care for me, she couldn’t give 
me a heart that was buried in a graye. I never blamed her. I 
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shoul] do the same if it was to come over again. She was so helpless, 
friendless, stranded, with not a creature to hold out a hand to her. 
No; thank God that I did as I did. She constantly said she couldn’t 
have done without me. Almost her last words were, ‘ Your reward 
will come, John. You have been so good to me.’ She had a sweet, 
unselfish nature, dear little soul, and her troubles had been very 
heavy. There,” he added, after a minute’s pause, “now you know 
my story.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply, “for having told‘me. I believe, 
with her, that the reward for your generosity is certain to come.” 

He shook his head. 

“ Ah, well, of that I’m not so sure—not in the sense I mean. 
The entire affection of some nice, good woman—that is the only 
thing of value to me. I’m comfortably off; I need not go to sea if 
I'd any one to stop ashore for.” 

Miss Julia smiled. 

“Take heart,” she said, and there was a little tremor in her voice 
as she spoke—“ the right person will yet come in your way, and she 
will be a very fortunate woman.” 

* Ah, Miss Robinson,” he said, “some things always seem to go 
contrary, and some people are always the day after the fair. Good- 
night and good-bye, for I feel it is good-bye to you. God bless you, 
wherever you are.” 

Two days later they reached Bombay. Mr. Penberthy came to 
meei his intended bride, and amid effusive good wishes and waving 
of hands—for the surroundings of the gentleman favourably im- 
pressed the passengers—Miss Robinson and he left the ship. 

Miss Julia always averred that from the very first moment Mr. 
Penberthy’s eyes met hers, a conviction seized her that in coming 
out to him she had committed a grievous error. 

Very little did she ever say about what took place, and all that 
could be learned of the matter came from the report of a third person. 

These facts, at all events, are certain: that having taken her to 
the house from which the marriage was to take place, Mr. Penberthy 
requested her to grant him an interview. Irom this interview Miss 
Julia emerged pale, agitated, but resolute and full of dignity. 
Presenting herself to the lady of the house, she simply said that Mr. 
Penberthy and she found they were in no way suited to each other. 

“T was most ill-judged,” she added, “after so long a separation, to 
think of coming out here.” 

“ But the thing is impossible,” was her hostess’s reply. “Am I 
to understand that you refuse to marry Mr. Penberthy ?” 

Miss Julia hesitated. 


“Tt is not exactly that way; but I fully realize how altered I am 
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since he saw me. I believe then I was a nice-looking young girl, 
but never the beauty he supposes me to have been. The miniature, 
it is true, was thought like me then ; but you know how these things 
flatter one.” 

“But, my dear lady, even in personal advantages you have fifty 
thousand more than Mr. Penberthy ever could have had. Such a 
slight—and in my house, too! I look upon it as a positive insult to 
me; I must insist on an explanation. If he has not got his senses, 
we must bring him to them.” 

But Miss Robinson entreated her to let the matter be. 

“Nothing now,” she said, “ would induce me to alter my decision. 
It is true that I did not make the obstacle; but that being raised, has 
swept all my intentions away. We both deceived ourselves: I in 
exaggerating his constancy, and he in idealizing me into a beauty. I 
am most to blame, though, because I have lain myself open to the 
suspicion of being ready_to marry any one. At my age one ought to 
have more discretion.” 

“Your age! But your age is quite suitable for him. A selfish, 
pompous, conceited bachelor, who, when his liver is ruined by eating 
and drinking, thinks he will take a wife, and is disappointed because 
the Venus de Medici doesn’t come out to him! ‘The thing’s unheard 
of. Such conduct was never known before. It’s not to be tolerated. 
My dear, you’re a very nice-looking woman, a very pretty woman ; 
and so far from his presuming to hold his head above you, there are 
a dozen men about here I could name who would only be too glad to 
offer themselves to you.” 

Miss Julia thanked her impetuous friend heartily. 

“T shall think,” she said, “ no more of matrimony; a very bitter 
lesson has been taught me. I see it all now, and how mistaken I 
have been; but if you will let me stay here, and help me to find 
something to do, I shall indeed feel grateful to you.” 

So the end was that Miss Julia remained; and Mr. Penberthy 
went away, blamed by all, and altogether cut by many. In vain he 
tried to shelter himself from the odium cast on him, by repeating 
how generously he had proposed to compensate the lady; nay, he 
went so far as to declare that he had offered, in spite of what had 
passed, to marry her, and seeing she had treated both these offers 
with contumely, what any one could find in his conduct to brand 
with dishonour he failed to see. 

About two months later a chance occurred which afforded Miss 
Robinson an opportunity of returning to her own country. The 
children of Major Charnock, lately left motherless, were to be sent to 
England to be educated there, and at the suggestion of several of the 
ladies who had become her friends Miss Julia was asked to undertake 
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their care. Such a charge was exactly what she had wished for, and 
it was not long before all was arranged and the little party started. 
It was a relief to have it settled that she was not to return to her 
native town, where the scrutiny and questioning of her neighbours 
would have been very trying to her. 

As time went on, the wound to her self-respect and pride gradually 
healed, and the inmost chamber of her heart, hitherto tenantless and 
empty, was filled by a memory. Yes, certainly now there was one 
man—a man she had seen and known—whom, had he asked her, she 
would have been glad to marry. But, as he himself had said, “Some 
things seem always to go contrary, and some people are always the 
day after the fair.” Captain Stewart! Where was he? Had he 
found the reward that she had told him was some day certain to 
come? Little wonder at the deep-drawn sigh which followed. Poor 
Julia! Poor Miss Robinson ! 

And yet it so happened, that just then she was not to be pitied so 
very much. Her time of trial was very nearly at an end, and at 
last that capricious lady, “ Fortune,” was about to smile on Miss 
Robinson. 

From the day when he and she had said good-bye at Bombay, not 
a single word had Captain Stewart heard of Miss Julia Robinson, 
whom he believed to be Miss Robinson no longer. 

“Oh, she has forgotten me long ago,” he would say with a sigh. 
“What more probable? Still, like the fellow she went out to marry, 
I have remained faithful to her memory. If I could but find 
somebody like her! As well search for a needle in a bundle of 
hay.” 

These thoughts were occupying him one afternoon on his home- 
ward voyage—they were nearing England, a circumstance that 
always brought his loneliness more vividly before him—when for 
distraction he joined a party of young Americans, hoping their gay 
spirits might infect his. 

“ What are you all chattering about ?” he asked, smilingly. ; 

“Oh, Captain Stewart, tell me? Do ladies—real nice ones—go 
out to India only to get married? Is it so?” 

“ Well, yes, I think sometimes they do. Why?” 

“Because Miss Forster is telling us of one she met when she 
came back two years ago, who had gone all the way out to Bombay, 
and then the man wouldn’t have her—she had altered so.” 

The Captain’s heart began to thump violently. 

* And Miss Howells will have,” broke out Miss Forster, “ that it 
served her right. I say that it did nothing cf. the kind, and that he 


must have been a real bad sort. In the States they’d have tarred 
and feathered such a man.” 
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“What was the lady’s name?” Captain Stewart felt as if his 
mouth was filled with glue. 

“ Miss Robinson.” 

“ Julia?” 

“Yes, Julia was her name. You knew her, did you?” 

But the Captain had gone. Like an arrow from a bow he shot 
away, only, however, some five minutes later to return, and say very 
cheerily 

“Now, about this Miss Robinson; tell me all you know. She 
went out with me.” 

“Well, my all isn’t very much. I haven’t seen her since we 
said good-bye ; but she read aunt’s death in the paper and wrote 
to me.” 

“ And have you her address ?” 

“Yes, in my pocket-book ; you shall have it when I get below. 
It’s in London somewhere.” 

The voyage, the remainder of which was the most tedious time he 
thought he had ever spent, came to an end. As soon as it was 
possible Captain Stewart rushed up to London for the day, and was 
rattled as fast as he could be taken to a quiet row of unpretending 
houses in Kensington. 

“Ts Miss Robinson at home? Does she live here?” 

Captain Stewart vowed to Miss Julia that before the maid could 
answer he thought he must have fainted, so fearful was he that she 
would say that Miss Robinson had already been turned into Mrs. 
somebody. 

“Ts she in?” he added, for the former question was answered in 
the affirmative. 

“ Yes, sir; what name?” 

But with the impulsiveness of a sailor he passed her. 

“Never mind my name, I want to surprise her. Which 
room ?” 

“The drawing-room, sir, Miss Robinson’s in.” 

“Allright. You needn’t come.” 

He was already up the stairs. He opened the door, and with it in 
his hand paused to look at her. 

“Captain Stewart! Oh! can it be you?” 

“Tt is—no other; and you—still Miss Robinson ?” 

“Still Miss Robinson,” was echoed faintly. 

He turned and closed the door, then, coming quickly to her, he 
took both her hands and held them. 

“You know what [ have come for. Tell me—will you marry 
me?” 

“ But you don’t know——” 
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“T know all I want to know. Answer my question. You said 
my reward was sure to come—will you give it to me?” 

The exact answer that Miss Julia made we do not know; but 
certainly it was satisfactory, and some minutes later on she added 
between tears and laughter— 

“And I said she would be a very fortunate woman, too. Oh, I 
never thought that fortunate woman would be me.” 











Che Precipice of Myling Head. 


Very few people outside Stromoe of the Faroes have made ac- 
quaintance with this remarkable headland, more than 2,000 feet 
perpendicular, and with a summit that actually overhangs the sea, 
chafing at its base. Indeed, none but the Faroese of North Stromoe 
know much about the headland, for it is situated at the extreme 
north-west point of the island, where it is only accessible, after much 
fatigue, from the small sequestered villages of Tjornevig or Saxen. 
The great mountain bulk intervening between Tjornevig and Myling 
rises like a roughly built wall from the higher patches of grass of the 
little bay of Tjornevig. This has to be climbed for fifteen hundred 
feet, much as if it were a prodigious staircase. A corresponding 
descent to the sea level has then to be made in order to breast the 
landward slope of Myling itself, which falls in a single curve so steep 
that its average angle of elevation cannot be less than 40 degrees, 
while in places it is as much as 50. 

In Thorshavn, the capital of the Faroes, they spoke of Myling as a 
loyal and very imaginative Hindoo might speak of London and the 
Queen’s Majesty. It was something I should not forget, if I con- 
trived to see it. ‘There is nothing in all the Faroes like it,” they 
said; but they were wont to add, as a tantalising rider: “ Many a 
Faroe person has thought to climb Myling, but has not been able to 
do it.” This had the effect of determining me. I would stand on 
the curved beak of Myling within the week, unless prevented by 
invincible reasons. And so it happened that one August day I found 
myself in the black-hutted village of Tjornevig, anxious to ascend 
the mountain that same hour, if it were possible. 

But this was out of the question. In the first place, the heavy- 
witted guide who had led me over the rocks from Saxen knew no 
English, and could make nothing of my Danish. The housewives 
of Tjornevig were in a similar case. Their husbands were all in the 
little meadows that had been scratched on the slopes of the mountain, 
cutting and stacking the hay. Not a soul could understand me or 
my presence in their little out-of-the-world village. They thought I 
was hungry, and the gudewife who had invited me into her house 
brought rice puddings, Faroe cakes, boiled milk, and coffee, one after 
the other, to tempt me. She sighed so prettily that I ate to brighten 
her face, and to amuse the throng of wrinkled crones, charming blue- 
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eyed lasses, and children of all types who beset the door and windows 
of the room. Having eaten a little, I tried anew to make myself 
understood. My kind entertainer could but shrug her shoulders, 
while the crones stared, and the children laughed. One of the old 
women suggested that I was tired. In a trice they pulled from out 
of his bed on one side of the room a little boy who was sleeping in 
his clothes, and signified that the bed was at my service there and 
then. It was a heart-vexing dilemma, and I was therefore inex- 
pressibly relieved when a wiry, red-bearded man entered the room, 
and introduced himself as the one person in Tjornevig who could 
talk intelligible English. His name was Zach. Andersen, and in the 
heat of his delight at meeting with an Englishman he told me many 
details about his past life and domestic concerns ere he would listen 
to what I had to say about Myling Head and myself. But no sooner 
did he learn my intention than he volunteered to be my guide. It 
was twelve years, he said, since he had left the English smack on 
which he had learnt my language. He had often thought of England, 
and Greenwich, and Grimsby, and wondered whether they were as 
they used to be, and he felt so happy at meeting with me that he 
hoped I would not mind if he shook me by the hand. To me it was 
apparent that Zach was a good-hearted if eccentric fellow, and so the 
bargain was soon struck that he should take me up Myling on the 
morrow, and in the meanwhile get me lodgment for the night. More- 
over, there was this curious recommendation in favour of Zach, that 
his own father had been guide to the party of English yachtsmen 
who, in the year 1853, made the ascent of the rock, since when 
‘Tjornevig knew of no Englishmen who had followed their example. 
“‘ How pleased my father he will be to know of it all!” remarked 
Zach, beaming with happiness. “ He’s very weak and that, but it'll 
cheer him up, the old man!” 

I spent the night in a village about two miles beyond Tjornevig, 
on the coast of Stromoe where it faces the rocks of Osteroe, another 
island of the Faroes, hardly half a mile from Stromoe. From the 
clean pine-panelled rooms of my host’s house Slatteritind, the highest 
of F'aroe’s mountains, was visible in Osteroe. ‘There was a girdle of 
snow under its crown, but its sides, destitute of trees, like all the 
islands of this northern archipelago, fell steep and gray into the blue 
water of the quiet sound. The sunset was brilliant: the hills were 
dyed crimson, and purple, and pale olive; and then all was still and 
cold under the cloud canopy of a Faroe night. They told me these 
were the signs of a fine day for Myling; but in my heart I thought a 
few stars would have been more auspicious than the clouds. 

My friends called me early the next morning, that I might, if I 
liked, help with the herring net that had been set in the sound on the 
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previous evening. It was a good catch: no fewer than 150 silvery 
fish came into our hands; and some of them were fried and eaten in 
less than half an hour after being taken from the water. After 
breakfast Zach joined company with me in the best of spirits, and 
in the clear fresh morning air, with a north wind blowing the 
clouds merrily away from the mountain tops of Osteroe, we started 
for our climb. Zach wore knickerbockers in Faroe fashion, with 
gilt buttons at the knee. His feet were in pieces of untanned 
cowskin, rudely stitched over the instep. In his one hand was a 
stout alpenstock, and in the other a knotted handkerchief containing 
provisions. ‘My father,” he said, “remembers how hungry those 
other Englishmen were, and he’ve put a heap of black bread here 
for you and me. He’s very thoughtful, the old man!” 

The initial stage of our climb was, as I have said, the almost 
vertical wall which seems to impend over the blue cove of Tjornevig. 
We went slowly from ledge to ledge in places where a single false 
step might have eventuated fatally, or cast us broken-limbed 
into the hay patches below, which by this time seemed no 
larger than the palm of a hand. ‘There was no semblance of a 
track. How should there be, when, save a few hardy picnickers in 
the summer, no one except the shepherd of the district finds it 
necessary to clamber to the moorland which lies between Tjornevig 
and Myling? A stranger would therefore be likely to go much 
astray if he attempted Myling unaided. And if a Faroe fog came 
upon him, his life would be imperilled so long as it lasted. This 
was apparent when, after an hour’s ascent of this natural ladder, we 
found ourselves upon an uneven rocky piece of wet spongy heather 
land, across which none but a native could steer aright without a 
compass. Here we no longer heard the roar of the waves upon 
the Tjornevig sands. We were in the still upper air: our own 
voices seemed preternaturally loud, and the scream of a passing 
gull sounded with a magniloquence almost alarming. 

We stumbled across this boggy moorland for awhile, until the 
panorama of the Myling coast-line broke suddenly to view. We saw 
it from the land side, of course, having, as it were, a back view of 
its configuration. But there was no questioning the grandeur of the 
abrupt rise of land from our feet, soaring skywards in an uninter- 
rupted sweep, and broken in its summit by deep gashes which trans- 
formed its cliffs into pinnacles. The day so far had held good: the 
dim slopes of Myling and its clear-cut edges were alike distinct in 
the bracing unclouded air. Zach shouted in the exuberance of his 
pleasure, and during our easy descent into the valley at the base of 
Myling plyed me with rose-coloured reminiscences of his youthful 
life in English seaport towns. They were no doubt merry days, in 
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contrast with the sober time of later age, when a wife and “seven 
childs” kept him at home to feed and watch over them. “ You say 
your father ain’t living. Well, it wouldn’t make much difference if he 
was ; that’s what I find: he wouldn’t eat much, the poor old man! ” 
This was one of my friend’s many eccentric remarks while we sped 
briskly to the bottom of one hill, or worked round the side of 
another, on our way to the easiest angle of Myling. 

But all our breath was needed to help us in our exertions when 
we began the real toil of the day, once more from the sea level. 
The Saxen mountains frowned gloomily down upon us at one side, 
where they formed the head of the little valley that falls to an inlet 
at the base of Myling. Above us also the sky was overcast. We 
tried to make light of these vexatious signs, but the prodigious 
steepness of the climb was so exhausting that at every pause for 
breath our physical depression helped us to believe that all our sport 
would assuredly be spoiled by the time we got to the ridge of the 
precipice. It was the severest labour imaginable, of its kind. The 
deviation from the perpendicular so slight that we could see but very 
few yards above us! And the grass so short and slippery that again 
and again we lost foothold, and had to depend for temporary safety 
upon what casual support could be grasped at! The thin gossamer 
wisps of cloud that floated athwart the valley from the sea boded ill 
to us; but whether a fog was really generating upon the crest of 
Myling we could no more aver than a man climbing the gutter-pipe 
of a house could tell if a sparrow were on the roof of the house. 

The ascent of this tremendous slope cost us two hours of our time. 
The nearer we approached to the summit, panting like spaniels 
in the dog-days, the more we were assured that the clouds were 
opposing us. When we looked down and over the hinder hills 
towards Slattertind and the sea cliffs of Osteroe, we could not judge 
about the density of the fog ; for the peak of Osteroe’s mountain and 
the bold rocks where it ends in the sound stood forth as clearly as if 
there were no vapour between them and us. But the damp chilliness 
that enveloped us the higher we got was ominous. And therefore 
we were not surprised to find that during the final pull we were 
thrusting our heads into a thick cloud, which proved to be the halo 
around Myling’s crest. 

It was, however, a cloud of uncommon quality: for, though it 
hung with a dull opaqueness in our immediate vicinity, it did not 
prevent our looking down through it at the blue rippling sea, bright 
in the sunshine, breaking against the base of the precipice. From 
the lowest of Myling’s cliffs we walked along the edges to the 
highest. The mist intensified as we ascended. It had also crept up 
behind us in the meantime, so that when we stood on the cul- 
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minating edge, nothing could be seen landwards. We seemed to be 
insulated in the air on a patch of heathery ground. On the one 
side, half a mile perpendicular below us, was the sea, visible through 
a thin veil, with white gulls, like snowflakes, skimming over its 
waves; and on the other sides, nothing. An imaginative man 
might have indulged himself in the ghastly fancy that the en- 
vironing fog could, if it tried, urge him over the edge of the 
precipice, where he would fall by one bound into the sea. Again, it 
was easy to believe that the point upon which we sat might suddenly 
break, and hurl us with it down to the depths. For, by lying prone 
on the heather, and getting the head warily over as far as possible 
without endangering our equilibrium, we could see that this pro- 
tuberance was a distinct outward curve beginning about thirty feet 
below us. But as during these survey large chips of rock which 
formed the substratum of our support now and again broke away 
with a loud crack, we did not indulge our curiosity in this respect too 
much. 

To my wonder, I found Zach more timid about the dangers of 
Myling than I was myself. When I looked over in the common way, 
he clutched me by the arm with an iron grip; and when I adopted 
his method, lying at full length, he laid hold of my heels. But in 
his own inimitably comic style he explained the reason of this 
nervousness. 

“Look! do you see in the water a little way out from the land a 
straight rock with a point to it, hundreds of feet high? Well, sir, 
that is what me and some other mans climbed the last autumn. It was 
there we got 3,600 * birds (sea-fowl) in one day, and I was nearly 
a dead man, for my foot it slipped in getting down to the boat, and 
into the sea I fell from above. I do not think I am as strong as I 
was then, and I shall never forget it. I go climbing for sea-fowl 
never again.” 

But in spite of this impressive lesson, Master Zach, when he had 
lunched to his contentment on the black rye bread and corn brandy 
of his handkerchief, began dancing and playing pranks of a kind in- 
sulting to the dignity of Myling. He grew as high-spirited asa school- 
boy. What if he were to jump over? he asked. Would I follow 
himif hedid? Would his “ woman” ery very much, and his “childs” 
eat a grain less at supper-time? Would his father, “the old man,” 
laugh himself into a choking fit? What would the gulls, circling over 


* Zachariah Andersen’s own words may show the value of such a 
catch: “They are not worth much—only a penny each, and the feathers; 
and it is sixteen of them that will make a pound weight of the feathers.” 
Of course the sea-fowl season isa short one. Otherwise such employment 
would be remarkably remunerative, for Faroe. 
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the water, no bigger than dust motes, think of his tumbling through 
their midst? In fact, I was glad the corn brandy had come to an end, 
and had to contemplate the prudence of rolling the curious fellow 
down the Myling slopes, as some help to him on our way home. 

We were about to descend, when a sudden rift in the mist south and 
west held us spell-bound. It was as memorable a cliff view as a man 
may get ina lifetime. I must explain that the whole north-west coast 
of Stromoe, from the famous inlet of Westmannhavn (where whales are 
sometimes killed by hundreds in a year) to the headland of Myling, is 
rock-bound in an extraordinary manner. The cliffs for about ten miles 
fall perpendicular from a height of a thousand to two thousand feet. 
In places isolated walls many hundred feet high are sundered from 
the mainland by the perpetual Atlantic surge and other causes. The 
thunder of the waves into these dark fearsome channels is almost 
deafening. Add to the noise of the sea the cries of myriads of sea- 
fowl, which find these remote cliffs admirable nesting resorts, and the 
din may be imagined. This rock-scenery is of course unattainable 
from the land, and only on the calmest days is it possible in a boat of 
six oars to see anything of the gloomy caverns and channels which 
are ordinarily devoted wholly to seals and gulls. Well, as the mist 
parted, we saw this long range of precipices gradually loom through 
it, and by again clinging prone to the edge of Myling we could 
watch the sea surge into their recesses, and the countless throng of 
birds wheeling about their bases. 

In the west, moreover, the great mountainous islets of Waagoe and 
Myggences now contrived to bring their black serrated crests through 
the clouds. They were set in a sea of silvery calmness that 
contrasted oddly with the terrifying storminess of their superior parts. 
Nevertheless, in a narrow fringe, where they touched the water, the 
“ brending ” or surf was like a quivering white girdle. If this was so 
on a calm day, imagine the turmoil that rages round these lonely 
shores during the autumn and winter months, when storms of a 
week’s duration come one after the other! For example, the pastor of 
Waagoe, who includes Myggences in his parish, went thither one 
Sunday to hold a service, and was detained by the winds for six long 
weeks, instead of being able to return the same evening. 

We were so fascinated with Myling under this new aspect that it 
was late when we prepared to return to Tjornevig. We wandered 
from cliff-edge to cliff-edge, rising and falling with the various levels, 
but with unvarying sheer walls of white and black rock studded with 
bunches of green “quann” (an herb “good for the blood”) on the 
seaward side of us. The heathery grass was bestrewn with crushed 
egg-shells, blue mottled with amber, whence the young gulls had 
issued three or four months ago, or, as Zach suggested, been picked 
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prematurely by the predaceous Faroe ravens, We found one un- 
broken egg, and, careless of the risks, my friend put it in his pocket, 
for his father. The old gentleman, if his son was to be believed, 
liked nothing so much as a stale gull’s egg, and if it was undoubtedly 
bad, so much the better. 

Our descent of Myling was a prolonged slide until we were in the 
first valley. We sat on the steep slope, and were urged by force of 
gravity to the bottom as quickly as if we were under the control of 
the genii of the wishing carpet. As Zach said, such movement was 
bad for the trousers; but it could not be avoided. Luckily, the short 
bronzed grass was innocent of thistles or stones. Thus ten minutes 
sufficed to carry us down a course that we had spent two hours in 
ascending. We reached Tjornevig, where the good peasants were one 
by one leaving their little hayricks, and turning homewards with 
much melodious singing of hymns. Zach hailed the whole com- 
munity when we were yet a quarter of a mile above them, and so, 
eventually, we seemed to be clambering down upon a crowd of 
human faces, all upturned to watch our careful movements. 


Cuanutes EpwaArpEs. 

















After the Day— Tight. 


Love knocked early at my door,— 

In the morn he came to find me,— 
Saying “Let me cross thy floor, 

And thy chains shall ever bind me.” 


But I turned away my heart ;— 

Who was Love that he should find me ?-- 
Saying “ Well thou play’st thy part, 

But perchance thy chain would bind me.” 


Noontide past; he sought my door, 

“Tf thou wilt thou still may’st bind _me, 
And I yet will cross thy floor; 

Here again you never find me.” 


But I madly choose my part; 
What cared I to stay and find him? 
Love should never win my heart ; 
Wherefore should I pause to bind him ? 


* * * * * 


Night is here; and at my door 
Vainly now I seek to find him; 
Could he only cross my floor, 
I would give all else to bind him. 


But again without my door 
I shall never waiting find him ; 
He will never cross my floor,— 
No one thrice has power to bind him. 
FiorEence Pracocx. 
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Temptation. 


Catmty they rest beneath the churchyard trees, 

Friends, fellows, lovers, of youth’s brilliant season ; 
Wilt thou, fair mortal, wilt thou be of these, 

And quit for aye this ugly haunt of treason ? 
One bitter cup the more—a simple draught 

From nature’s vintage culled—one more of many 
Thou hast, poor soul, already deeply quaffed ? 

“No, thanks. Not any.” 


Come where is heard the tender ring-dove’s moan 

And ceaseless sighing of the wind-woo’d willow, 
Where golden tints bedeck the mossy stone, 

And emerald turf affords a fragrant pillow ; 
Hast not a wish to lay thy heavy load 

Here, in seclusion from the world thou fightest, 
Down once for all upon life’s weary road ? 

“No, not the slightest.” 


Behold yon river where the night winds rise, 
Rippling the moonshine into golden motion 
Over the restless, rolling tide that flies, 
Fierce, swift, and flashing, to a boundless ocean 
Deep lies its bed beneath the rush and roar. 
Safely, O sinner, from life’s feverish worry, 
One leap will franchise thee for evermore. 
“Thanks, there’s no hurry.” 


He loves another! Dainty feet he still 

Leads to the rustic dell of thy first passion, 
Whose shady nooks woodbine and rose yet fill 

With scent and colour in the same old fashion! 
Life’s riddle has but one solution. One! 

And this small mechanism can bestow it. 
A sigh, a touch, a flash, and it is done! 

“ Not if I know it.” 


J. M. Fremuc. 
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‘Wuthering Heights.’ 


“1801.—I have just returned from a visit to my landlord, the 
solitary neighbour that I shall be troubled with.” 

Such is the opening sentence of one of the most remarkable 
books ever written, but a book which, like many other remarkable 
works, finds not many readers now. Its concluding paragraph 
sums up in a few words a whole history of buried hopes, fears and 
passions which have been in the course of the narrative depicted 
by a master hand. 

“T lingered round them under that benign sky: watched the 
moths fluttering among the heath and harebells, listened to the 
soft wind breathing through the grass, and wondered how any one 
could imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet 
earth.” 

At the risk of appearing to deal in truisms or plagiarisms—for 
much, both wise and foolish, has already been written upon this 
subject—a few words may perhaps not inappropriately be said 
upon this, the most powerful, and in some few respects the most 
beautiful, romance of the present century. 

‘Wuthering Heights’ never has been and never will be a popular 
book, in the sense in which ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘Shirley,’ and ‘ Villette ’ 
are popular, though it has far more power, even far more originality, 
than any or all of them. It is undoubtedly too grim and terrific 
ever to make its way to popularity. And yet it seems to the writer 
that the critics of ‘Wuthering Heights’ have insisted too exclu- 
sively upon its gloom, and the horror which undeniably does 
envelop it like a cloak, and too little upon the tenderness and 
loveliness which, if they appear but seldom, do nevertheless shine 
in their brightest beauty when we are permitted to see them. 
Had a writer of inferior calibre endeavoured to mould the materials 
of which this story is composed, the result must have been dis- 
astrous. As it happened, not only did a great genius light upon 
them, but the right genius—the sympathetic, harmonious, appreci- 
ative genius, possessed herself of them, took and fashioned them; 
breathed the breath of life into them, and the result is grim, even 
overwhelming, but grand in no ordinary degree, 
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The plot of ‘ Wuthering Heights’ is not complicated, despite the 
appearance of confusion which one might infer from the peculiar 
construction of its first chapters. The elements of the tragedy 
are simple, and may be briefly recounted. 

Ellen Dean, the elderly housekeeper of Thrushcross Grange, 
relates the story of Mr. Lockwood, its tenant, during his temporary 
confinement to the house by a fit of illness. 

He has shortly before rented the house from one Mr. Heathcliff, 
whose acquaintance he has already made, together with that of 
the other members of his family, as is related in a couple of chapters 
not easily to be forgotten. Nelly Dean begins her narrative at 
the time when she herself was a child, and used to go and play as 
a treat with Hindley and Catherine Earnshaw, whose father was 
a well-to-do yeoman, and the owner of Wuthering Heights. Late 
one evening, returning from a journey to Liverpool, he opens his 
coat, and discloses to the discomfited gaze of wife, children, 
and Nelly Dean, “a dirty, ragged, black-looking child,” whom he 
had picked up in a Liverpool street, starving and unable to speak 
a word of English. He had brought it home. Whether child of 
Lascar or Gypsy—of what race or parentage, none ever knew. 
This apparition was destined to develop into Heathcliff. 

As time went on, Heathcliff became the favourite of the old 
man, and the cherished companion of Catherine. Between him and 
Hindley the son existed a hearty hatred. Hindley went away to 
college. The mistress died, and Nelly Dean was promoted to the 
post of housekeeper and confidante. The master too died; and 
Hindley came home, bringing a wife with him. He takes the 
opportunity of reducing Heathcliff to the position of a farm- 
servant,and heaps degradations and indignities upon him. Catherine . 
still held to him until she was thrown into the society of Edgar 
and Isabella Linton, the children of Thrusheross Grange, and, 
without yielding an inch of her preference for Heathcliff, inevitably 
saw less of him. 

To Hindley’s wife, whom her husband adores, a son is born, but 
the mother dies. Frantic with grief, he gives himself up to dis- 
sipation and excess, and proceeds deliberately to drink himself 
intoademon. Nelly is the presiding genius of the house, with 
Joseph, a crabbed old puritan man-servant, as coadjutor. Catherine 
grows up “the queen of the country side; she had no fear—a 
headstrong, haughty creature”—remaining doggedly true to 
Heathcliff, despite his degradation. 

Edgar Linton becomes her suitor. One evening she informs 
Nelly Dean that he has proposed to her. They are sitting in the 
kitchen. Unaware of the presence of Heathcliff, who, weary with 
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his day’s labour, reposes on a settle in the background, she lays 
bare all her heart to Nelly, and a strange revelation it is. She 
has accepted Edgar. She proceeds to give her reasons for so doing. 
Amongst others is the one that “it would degrade me to marry 
Heathcliff now.” This he hears, and slips away, unperceived except 
by Nelly, while Catherine goes on with her strange avowal. 

“My great miseries in the world have been Heathcliff’s miseries, 
and I watched and felt each from the beginning. My great thought 
in living is himself... my love for Linton is like the foliage in 
the woods—time will change it, I’m well aware, as winter changes 
the trees. My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal rocks 
beneath ; a source of little visible delight, but necessary. Nelly, 
I am Heathcliff! He’s always, always in my mind; not as a 
pleasure, any more than I am always a pleasure to myself, but as 
my own being. So don’t talk of our separation again.” 

From this time Heathcliff is seen no more until three years and 
six months have passed away; and Catherine for half a year has 
been Mrs. Linton of Thrushcross Grange, whither Nelly has 
accompanied her as housekeeper. 

One evening—one calm, sweet summer evening—Heathcliff re- 
turns, and happiness and peace are slain on the spot. His love 
for Catherine is unalterable, as hers for him. One scene succeeds 
another of wild altercation, fury, despair. Heathcliff marries 
Isabella Linton, obtains her fortune, and breaks her heart. Then 
there is a wild and mad scene of passion and recrimination between 
him and Catherine, in which she defies him to leave her. During 
the night succeeding it, her child, the second Catherine, is born, 
and the mother dies. Isabella escapes from her husband, and to 
her too a son is born. Heathcliff becomes master where he was 
once a servant, and reduces Hareton, the son of Hindley, to his 
own former degraded position. The second Catherine grows up. 
Mrs. Heathcliff dies; ner son, Linton, a pettish, consumptive boy, 
comes to Wuthering Heights. By Heathcliffs machinations, 
Catherine is entrapped into a marriage with her cousin while they 
are yet both children. Edgar Linton dies, and Heathcliff possesses 
himself of his property. Young Heathcliff dies, and Catherine is 
a widow and an orphan at eighteen. Heathcliff himself is at last 
seized “ with a very strange illness,” but not before he sees that 
Hareton and Catherine are learning to love one another. Nelly 
Dean finds him one morning dead in his bed. Lighted by a 
gleam of sunshine and tenderness the story closes, leaving Catherine 
and Hareton about to be united, with Nelly Dean as factotum. 

It would be very easy to hold up the dark blots, the inconsistencies, 
the strange ignorance of practical life, the amazing deficiencies of 
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this book—deficiencies which the merest scribbler at all accustomed 
to real life would successfully avoid—to hold them up and cry out, 
“Look! See this dreadful mistake! Who could believe in such 
ignorance of the bien seances?” Very easy—and remarkably stupid 
as well. These blots and inconsistencies are inevitable as the con- 
comitants of the great abstracted, untrained genius which produced 
the book. They are the “deep shadow” which, as Goethe says, 
“all strong light must cast.” They vanish into insignificance in 
the grandeur of the whole. The tragedy to which we are here 
introduced is real tragedy and no sham; the strength is constitu- 
tional, not derived from passing stimulants—the passion is kindled 
at the primal spark of all passion, at the very interior fire of primi- 
tive nature; and she who has dared these flights to heaven, these 
descents to hell, has not failed in her purpose—she has accom- 
plished both journeys in safety, and has told us what she found 
there in words worthy the themes. 

Tt will almost certainly be conceded that, within the sphere of 
English fiction (to which this work most essentially belongs) 
Heathcliff stands alone,* whether regarded as the embodied ill-luck 
of a sheltering house, as a psychological mystery, as lover, as 
villain, or as all three characters combined in his proper person. 
The oft-quoted objections that he is “ unreal,” fantastic, improbable 
—nay, impossible—must fall through except when discussing 
the book from afar, as it were, and with that giant figure looming 
spectre-like in the distance. But the characters of a book, like 
those in real life, must usually be judged of by the effect they 
produce on those with whom they come in contact, and whoever 
sits down to read about Heathcliff will find him not at all unreal 
—no chimera, but a very present and very astoynding reality. 
We do not understand him—it is highly probable we were never 
intended to do so. Let us try to realise and accept the fact that 
there may be just one or two things yet left in heaven and earth 
not dreamt of by our philosophy. Heathcliff is by no means an 
impossibility to our minds; he is in complete harmony with his 
surroundings ; no supernatural machinery is called in to cheat and 
disgust us; as we read we accept him, because we must; we feel 
that the brain which developed him was as sound as the genius 
which conceived him was extraordinary. Of course he could not 
be permitted in any other book—even if there were any other 
romancer capable of producing him; he is no society hero; he is 
too tremendous for any stage but one, and that one is contained 


* These remarks had been written before the author had read Mr. 
Wemyss R2id's ‘Charlotte Bronté, in which som:what similar opinions 
are expressed with regard to Heathcliff. 
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between the boards of ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ No chazacters can 
encounter his save those amongst whom he is actually placed— 
Catherine, Nelly Dean, and the Earnshaws. Rochester, even, is 
insipid beside him. Not the fiercest outlaw in the Waverley novels, 
not the most reckless pirate amongst Professor Kingsley’s favourite 
Vikings, but must pale his ineffectual fire before this Titan appari- 
tion—this creation of alonely girl, or this goblin evoked by her 
from some crag or boulder in the desolation of those moors where 
she was wont to stray and commune with her own tremendous 
fancy. 

A few touches here and there describe him, each more graphic 
than the other, from the first appearance of the creature, brought 
home to his own bane by the Yorkshire farmer, “as dark almost 
as if it came from the devil,” which “ repeated over and over again 
some gibberish that no one could understand,” up to the very last 
of all, where Nelly Dean, puzzled by seeing the master’s window 
swinging open one morning as she walked in the garden, went to 
look : 

“ Having succeeded in obtaining entrance with another key, I 
ran to unclose the panels, for the chamber was vacant; quickly 
pushing them open, I peeped in. Mr. Heathcliff was there, laid 
on his back, His eyes met mine, so keen and fierce. I started, 
and then he seemed tosmile. I could not think him dead; but 
his face and throat were washed with rain; the bedclothes dripped, 
and he was perfectly still. The lattice, flapping to and fro, had 
grazed one hand that rested on the sill. No blood trickled from 
the broken skin, and when I put my fingers to it I could doubt no 
more—he was dead and stark. 

“T hasped the window, I combed his long black hair from his 
forehead ; I tried to close his eyes, to extinguish, if possible, that 
frightful lifelike gaze of exultation before any one else beheld it. 
They would not shut; they seemed to sneer at my attempts to 
close them, and his parted lips and sharp white teeth sneered too. 
Taken with another fit of cowardice, I cried out for Joseph. Joseph 
shuffled up, and made a noise, but resolutely refused to meddle 
with him. 

“<«Th’ divil’s harried off his soul!’ he cried; ‘and he may hev 
his carcase into t’ bargin for aught I care. Ech! what a wicked 
un he looks, grinning at death!’ and the old sinner grinned in 
mockery. I thought he intended to cut a caper round the bed, 
but suddenly composing himself, he fell on his knees, and raised 
his hands, and returned thanks that the lawful master and the 
ancient stock were restored to their rights.” 

In all the range of death-bed scenes in English novels there is 
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none which for sheer force and grim graphicness comes anywhere 
near this. In its naked terribleness it 1eminds one of some scene 
from a suite of Hogarth, or some Holbeinesque Dance of Death. 

The “love” between Heathcliff and Catherine is the most intense 
bond that has ever been pictured. The one or two love-passages 
between them strike one as nothing earthly—they are fire, flame, 
spirit, fury, but they are not love, as most mortals understand love. 
After Heathcliff’s return, he and Catherine engross the stage, while 
Linton’s pale-faced fury, Hindley’s drunken rages, the grim and 
ghastly jokes of the ancient Joseph, like a demon-chorus, the stcacy 
common sense of Nelly Dean, who considered hers to be the only 
sane mind in the whole number, surviving as if by a miracle 
through all this pandemonium of rage, hate, love and despair, 
make an ensemble to take away the breath of the listener—for the 
reader of all this does more than read—he contemplates, hears and 
sees the huricane to which he is introduced under the name of a 
novel, 

In Catherine we have, as compared with Heathcliff, a simple 
nature. She appears at first to be merely a wild, high-spirited 
moorland lass, not without her elements of the “tiger and the 
ape,” but capable of keen loves and emotions, combined with great 
passion and selfishness. She would appear to have married Edgar 
Linton in despair of ever seeing Heathcliff again—not because she 
loves the former, but in order to try and forget the latter. 

When Heathcliff returned, Nelly “heard the click of the latch, 
and Catherine flew upstairs, breathless and wild, too excited to 
show gladness—indeed, by her face one would rather have surmise: 
an awful calamity.” 

Nelly was quite right. This same evening the hateful spell 
began to work, when Catherine, to Linton’s amaze and “ annoyance, 
rose, and stepping across the rug, seized Heathcliff’s hands again, 
and laughed like one beside herself.” Here the secret is touched. 
From this moment Catherine is always a little, sometimes very 
much, beside herself. Her gradual breakdown is graphically told 
—the awful failing of mind and body, until that Sunday morning 
when Heathcliff comes; and there begins that last agony—it can 
be called by no other name—which ends, hours later, in Catherine’s 
death. 

In any other story further incident would present itself as an 
anti-climax. Not so here. Catherine is dead; but we feel that, 
while Heathcliff walks the earth, the narrator’s pen may not be 
laid down, and accordingly the history is continued, through some 
very dark scenes, to the more human and sunshiny love-making of 
the second Catherine and Hareton Earnshaw. Amongst these 
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darker scenes stands out perhaps most prominently that interview 
between Heathcliff and Nelly Dean under the larches—it is written 
in letters of fire, gathering in intensity until he breaks out into 
the final agonised apostrophe : 

“¢« And I pray one prayer—I repeat it until my tongue stiffens. 
Catherine Earnshaw, may you not rest aslongasT’mliving! You 
said I killed you—haunt me, then! The murdered do haunt their 
murderers, I believe. I know that ghosts have walked on earth. 
Take any form—drive me mad! only do not leave me in this abyss 
where I cannot find you! Oh, God! itis unendurable! I cannot 
live without my life! I cannot live without my soul!’” 

Though Catherine is dead, we never lose sight of her so long as 
Heathcliff breathes. The rest of his existence is a continual striving 
towards the grave—and her. 

The younger Catherine, though drawn with many touches of 
tenderness, is yet like a wild plant—there is a dash of the un- 
manageable spirit of her mother about her ; she worries her faithful 
Nelly, and plays elfin pranks worthy of her wild race. The episode 
with her sickly, petted cousin, Linton, is hideous enough—it is a 
dark deformity in the story, and one which none can care to dwell 
upon. 

The last scenes are like a calm sunset after a strong day, filled 
with an exquisite tenderness and peace. Catherine and Hareton 
begin to quarrel and make it up again even before Heathclifi’s 
death. 

“‘* Now mind you don’t talk and notice your cousin too much,’ 
were my whispered instructions as we entered the room. ‘It will 
certainly annoy Mr. Heathcliff, and he will be mad at you both.’ 

“<*T’m not going to,’ she answered. 

“The minute after she had sidled up to him (Hareton) and was 
sticking primroses in his plate of porridge.” 

The last scene is full of peace, and a secure prospect of love and 
happiness for the two orphans, the sole survivors of that tragic 
race, the Earnshaws of Wuthering Heights. 

Regrets are futile, yet we must regret exceedingly the untimely 
end of her who has left us this fragment of her colossal genius. At 
the present time we have scientific and philosophic, domestic, 
erotic, sensational, pastoral, society novels, by the score and by 
the hundred. We have only one ‘Wuthering Heights.’ Let us 
do homage to the transcendent genius shining through the storm- 
clouds which do undoubtedly obscure its manifestation in that tale. 


J. F. 








Che Song of the Snow-flake. 


Lise a cloud upon a mountain, 
Like a bubble on a fountain, 
T am seen and pass away as in a dream, 
For the wild wind drives me ever, 
Over land, and sea, and river, 
Till the sunshine shall dissolve me in its beam.’ 


I am swept on the wings of the storm, 
And I rush ’twixt the earth and the sky, 
The earth that seems shapeless in form, 
And the moon that is clouded on high ; 
I rush o’er the ocean’s dark waste, 
And the white spray leaps upwards to me, 
Till I feel in its kiss as we mingle, the taste 
Of the salt of the boisterous sea. 


I pass o’er a ship, 
And I hover and dip, 
*Midst the masts, and the sails, and the shrouds, 
But the wind, with a whirl, 
Makes me eddy and curl, 
And bears me once more to the clouds. 


From the place of my birth, 
I swoop downwards to earth, 
I am borne o’er the plain and the hill, 
And I long for my rest, 
In the ground’s snow-clad breast, 
Or a home in the stream or the rill. 


E. F. Pertew. 














Che Contrast. 


A STUDY. 


——_——_- 


My narrow slip of drawing-room has two windows that look into 
a bright square, green with spring trees in leaf—windows of 
southern aspect fronting the sun. It has another window 
staring blankly at the north, with a cast in its eye towards the 
west. Between the two bright windows and the one dull one I 
often make a walk for appetite, from about seven o’clock till half- 
past seven when I dress for dinner. It is bad weather mostly on 
the evenings when I patrol the olive-green path of my carpet: 
the bright pavement of Piccadilly, my wonted constitutional, is 
varnished black with rain: the air is very still—few wheels go by. 
Voices start in at the open window saying things quite clearly 
which would pass unheard on other days. Walking, I pause a 
moment at the southern windows flickering with leaves, at the 
plants in the north window backed by my boundary wall. And 
these pauses often make me aware of my neighbours. 

My residential neighbour—the lady who lives next door to me— 
is a very beautiful woman, whose age I am diffident to guess. 
She is not young, but she will not be old: she makes determined 
halt at the beauty which belongs to youth: I note her more 
insistance, day by day, on that very spot, at that very moment, of 
life which she will not quit. She is a monument of some certain 
year she would perpetuate. It isasifa rose, full blown, had vowed 
never to shed a leaf; kept together its petals with cement, their 
blooming tints with paint, their perfume with attar. Tragic !— 
more tragic than the bare stalk, than the fallen rose-leaves. 

She leads a quiet life: occupies her time indoors, sees many 
visitors, goes out seldom. Season after season her veils thicken, 
her windows are more draped, but in the glimpse you catch of her 
there is no change. She has but one tell-tale moment,—and it 
tells its tale to only me. It is when she trims her plants in the 
north window of her room, which comes at an unlikely angle to 
my squinting panes. This is generally at seven o'clock in the 
evening, when her afternoon visitors have left her and she is alone 
with such thoughts as she may have of the past. 

Her best plants are in the boxes at the front windows: she does 
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not garden these herself—the square is too public for that. The 
flowers there are always fresh: they are -rapidly watered morning 
and evening by a perfunctory page. The plants in the north 
window are faded things, just put there to shut out the wall— 
past help of sun or rain. They have been moved back when their 
span of bloom in the front windows was over—by-and-by they 
will be taken away altogether and replaced by moribund others. 

All, that is, but one. One little flower-pot continues to be there 
year after year. It contains something; leafless, stemless even, 
it is just a knot of fibre and dust and mould: nota bulb, it is more 
gloomy and shapeless than a bulb: it is rather the nobbly stalk, 
part bark, part sheathing of—perhaps—a palm. It is quite dead: 
she waters it carefully each evening, sometimes she brushes it 
lightly with her fingers; but she never looks for any sign of 
life upon it: she knows there will be none. The stateliness, the 
shade, the shelter it might have given it can never give them now. 

All yesterday there was rain: I began my accustomed stroll up 
and down the rooms a little earlier than usual. The sky was 
clearing, it would soon be fine. My neighbour had a friend with 
her, who would wait till the next shower was over: I could hear 
them discuss its duration as they came to the window—there was 
no fear of too much betraying light on such an evening for my 
neighbour’s tints of cheek and brow. 

“What in the world is this?” I heard the friend ask her; 
“this little mud heap in a red pot? Do you persuade yourself 
that this will ever be a plant again ?” 

The voice was clear and hard: the woman who spoke might be 
credited with a sense of humour, but with little sympathy. My 
neighbour’s tone was nervous as she answered— 

“No, indeed! How it comes to be there I can’t tell. Push it 
nearer in to the window-sill: then they will see it to-morrow when 
they dust the room, and throw it away.” 

I paced down towards the southern windows. The corner of the 
Square where I live is a pointsman’s corner: there is always a 
policeman there, mostly gossiping. I was sad for the doomed 
plant. So after all it was nothing: she had watered it this long 
while inadvertently ;—it was to go! 

The rain cleared off: the friend tripped out of the hall door. 
She was a smart-looking woman in a light waterproof cloak, with 
a high bonnet bristling safely under a neat umbrella: the drops 
still dripped from the trees. I watched her trotting off, and the 
Square was empty. I paced again to the northern window. My 
neighbour had come back to her plants with a little vase of water 
in her hand : she watered all the weak flowers steadily: then she 
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paused. Timidly glancing behind her into the room, as if to make 
sure there was no one watching from within, she placed the 
dead thing carefully in its saucer and watered it as well. Gave it 
all, set down the vase, still stood there staring blankly out. I 
watched her, wondering. Then after a time there came that 
change upon her face made me forbear to look. I paced down the 
room again, and leaned out into green leaves. 

The stalwart gossiper beneath my windows had some one to 
speak to now. My neighbour’s pretty maid had tied a hand- 
kerchief round her neck, and was out on the kerbstone airing my 
neighbour’s dog. She did not look at the wistful policeman once. 
He attracted her notice by taking off his wet cape and flapping it. 

“ What are you making that noise for?” she asked him pertly. 

“ Just to see if you wouldn’t give me a look or a word,” he said, 
with gallantry. 

“ Anything for a quiet life,” said the girl. ‘ You shall have a 
word, and more than one: take and post this letter for Madame, 
at that red pillar opposite. It looks a deal brighter than you do.” 

She stuck out her hand behind her as she spoke, with the letter 
in it. He took it ardently and tried to touch her fingers; but 
she was too quick for him and snatched them away, arrogaut with 
the self-consciousness of her charm. 

“ Get along with you. I hate such nonsense!” 

The sun shone out on her; she was exquisitely pretty and trim. 
She was a country beauty, to whom life was, no doubt, a dangerous 
playground ; she would not taste a single plum, not pick a single 
rose in all the tempting garden. Well! she was wise. 

“Oh, you're a hard girl!” said the young man with mock 
grief, in which there was a trace of real impatience. “ You've 
got us all to choose from, and you won’t give one of us a look.” 

In effect she did not give him a single glance; she called the 
dog and went into the house and slammed the door. I paced 
back to the northern window. 

My neighbour was not standing upright any longer. She was 
kneeling on the floor with her delicate white hands clasped round 
the little red flower-pot. Her head was resting upon it—the fair 
false curls all spoiled and tumbled in the mould. I could hear 
her sobbing, sobbing— 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh, my darling—my darling!” 

I shut the window very softly and drew down the blind. 

Wriu1am M. Harprnar. 
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R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. —Dr. J. C. 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff) 
DISCOVERED a REMEDY to de- 
note which he coined the word CH LO- 
RODYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE} 
INVENTOR,and, as the composition 
of Chlorodyne cannot possally be dis- 
covered by Analysis (organic sub- 
stances defying elimination), and 
since the formulahas never been pub- 
lished,it is evident that any state- 
ment to the etfect that a eompound 
is identical with Dr. Browne’s Chlo- 
rodyne must be false. 
This Caution is necessary, as many 
persons deceive purchasers by false 
representations. 


yy J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
tue INVENTORof CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, 
and he regretted to say it had been} 
— to.—See The Times, July 13th, 
Mi. , 





LIS BROWNES 


CHLO 


GREAT SPECIFIC 
FOR 
HOLERA, 


IARRHGA, DYSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
London, KEPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM, one dose generally sutti- 
cient. Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical 
Stati, Calcutta, states:“* 2 DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHCGA.” 

Jo J.T. DAVENPORT, London. 

DEAR Sir.—We congratulate you 
upon the widespread reputation this 
js ager ete medicine has earned) 
for itself all over the East. As are-| 
medy of general utility, we much 
question whether a better is im port- 
ed, and we shall be glad to hear of its 
tinding @ place inevery Anglo-Indian 
home. The other brands, we are 
happyto say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from 
their sale, we fancy their sojourn 
there will be but evanescent. We 
could multiply instances ad infinitum 
of the extraordinary enicacy of DR. 





COLLIS BROWNE'S CHYJ.ORO- 
DYNE in Diarrheaan1 Dyseutery,| 


RODYNE 


We have never used any other form 
of this medicir 2 than Collis Browne’s, 
from atirm conviction that it is deci. 
dedly the best, and also from a sense 
ot duty we owe to the profession and 
the public, as we are of opimon that 
the substitution of any other than 
Collis Browne’s is a deliber ate breacla 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient alike. We 
are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES « 
CO., Members of the Pharm. Society of 
Great Britain, Chemists of His Excet- 
lency the Viceroy of India. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRU B 
PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA,GOUT,CANCER 
TOOTHACHE,RHEUMATISM 
“y R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a iiquid me- 
dicine which assuages PAIN o 
EVERY KIND, attords a calm, re- 
freshing sleep WITHOUT HEAD- 
ACHE, and INVIGORATES the 
nervous system when exhausted. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 
PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
4PALPITA ‘ION, HYSTERIA 





Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vo- 
miting of Pregnancy,and 4s ageneral 
sedative, that have occurrea under 
our personal observation during 
mary years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


| MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 

*. IMMENSE SALE of this RE- 

MEDY has given rise to many UN- 

SCRUPULOU IMITATIONS. Be 

careful to obser ve Trade Mark. Of all 

Chemists, 1s. 14 1,, 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER 





its eurprisingly controlling power. 


J.T. DAVENPORT ,33Gt. RussellSt.°7.0, 





Are universally admited to be worth a Guinea a box, for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain 
in the Stomach, S.ck Headache, Gildiness, Fulness and Swelling atter Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chil 4 
Flushings ot Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Svurvy and Blotches of the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc., etc. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. 


This is no fiction, for they have done it in countless cases. Every snfferer is earnestly invited to try one Box 
of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses of them carry 
obstructions, and bring about all that is r quired. No temale should be without them. There is no medicine to he 
found to eqgual BEKCHAM’S PILLS fr removing any ob-truction or irregularity of the system. If taken accord- 
ing to the directions given with each box, they will soon restore females of all ages to sound and robust healtu, 
This has been proved by thousands who bave tr.ed them, and feund the benefits which are insured by their use, 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like “MAGIC,” and a 
few doses will be found to work wonders on the most important organs in the human machine. They strengthen 
the whole muscular system, rest .re the long lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into 
ation, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the human frame. hese are “FACTS” testified 
continually by members of all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the nervous aud debilitated ise 
BEECHAM’S PILLS have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


off all humours, open all 

















LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to any Article of Dress requiring to be marked. 


SAMPLES ano PRICE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 





THE BEST AND 
HEAPEST 


Lr A - In 1-lb. Canisters 
Lascet—" Carefnlly prepared WTI f . 
pint Ny nutritious.” Py a Oy, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
nitish Mepican JourNaL— <I) "7, (FPL 
“*Well adapted for Children, TRADE ON fe LD SSR VaEae. 
Aged People and Invalids.’ Wholesale of the Manufacturers. 


J. R. NEAVE & CO FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


C the most UC Emollient Milk ever produced for 
Preserving and! Benutitying the Skin. N D 
s the S! 
SMOOTH. SOFT. AND WHITE E. RON 
During the Coldest Weather. Entirely removes and prevents all ; 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, 
&c., and Preserves the Skin from the effects of Bottles GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 


FROST, COLD WINDS, AND HARD WATER, Sold GREAT MENTAL SfRENGTH! 


More effec ‘tually than any other preparation. 2/6 s re. GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 


Bottles 1s,, 1s. 9d., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perf ria 
Any size free jog Bi. onitas bv the ’ Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM anp Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Hyste 
SON, Chemists, CHELT ENHAM. Nervous Complaints, General Debility. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


SUPERIOR CALVES-FEET JELLIES, 


Orange, Lemon, Madeira & Vanilla Flavours, | 
ARE SOLD BY GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS ~ 


In Bottles bearing CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S names on the labels. 























LONDON ; PRINTED BY W, CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 








